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every year since He now has 
Vermont) for $40 an acre. It 1000 more Stark Delicious 6-year- 
would have made him a scant olds that he declares are“ producing 
living in corn, wheat or ordinary  % bumper cr op this 3 gg ee 
rr , ber 21,1922, he wri t pped 
farm crops. last car Stark Delicious to Ne York 
Last year, 74 of his 1l-year- G t 96 = py f rrun of Deli ious, 
4 . ec li ancy y t x 
old Stark Delicious trees yielded ' — = 
hi 76 bushels of glorious ap- We wish that every fruit grower 
z 
ples And —thev added the im farmer and every h me owner could 
- -y: talk to Mr.G. L. Witherell 
pressive sum of Two Thousand / 
Pout air j ty 
‘ . indred and Sixty Dollars YOU would know then WHY— lf , \ 
tK Ss bank account / 
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Go into almost any state you wish andyou’ll _writes:—“If I were planting a new or. 
see Prosperity sitting on the front door shard, wee ne ke it aif ORIGIN INAL 
step of growers who have planted In Clermont Co., Ohio. J. J. Bol 

ORIGINAL TREE Strain of Stark ger, has enjoved a NET in 
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Near Fitchburg, Mass., A. A. Marshall is getting Delicious apples, being his prize-price 
wondrous < rops and record-prices ($7.00 for 75 makers. 
Delicious apples in a carton) for Again, in Sullivan Co., New York, 
his harvests from his 6,000 tree orchard. Chas. Taylor has specialized on S$ 
His 8 and 9-year-old ORIGINAL Delicious and made 5 acres of con 
TREE Strain of Stark Delicious $40an aerate nd bring him over $9, 201 
trees bore about 20 bushels each in last 5of the short 10 years he 









































this past summer. been an aj pple grower. He says, “O 
E. F. Thayer. Chelan Co people buy genuine Stark De 
Wash., a former account- apples they don’t want any other k 


ant, who banked $90,350 Investigate this remarkable 
for his Stark Delicious, tree -- WRITE FOR THE BIG, 8 
Winesaps and Jona- PAGE, 4-COLOR MASTERPIE( 
thans off 23 acres 1923 CATALOG. USE THE COU- 
in 4 years. He PON. Learn, too, about— 


irk’s Golden Delicious 
2-Year-Old “we Bear in 33 States 


This variety bore from when 2 years old 
different states — and bore crops last 
year in 11 different states despite 


3 frosts and 2 freezes. 
Of it, O. O. Satton, Pres. of Riverview Orchard ‘ 


W.Va. (whol S 00 Stark's Golden Delicious) ea 
“It is to be the apple sensation of the century 
Chas. Riedenbaker, Burlington Co. N. J. says:—*The! 


apple grown.”’ ALL his 250 Stark's Golden Delicious, 3rds 
mer, bore big crops this year (1922). One yielded 80 af 3 
Many bore when only 18 inonths. ‘‘Very large and fine co 
And Prof. Paddock, Ohio's noted State Horticu turist, frankly ad 
mits, ‘‘Stark’s Golden Delicious beats anything | ever saw.”’ 
Geto the facts—SEND COUPON for FRE E Copy of Big, 80-Pag 
‘Prize —. Book.’ 
“Bore Heavy Vegetable Crops “This drouth ruin: 
A . Despite 50-Day Drouth”" most all of the gar 
and crops around here, but our vegetable garden—planted with Stark Se 
—weathered it well and bore heavy, all through the dry season,” writes Mr 
Ulrich Southheimer, Rushland, Penn 
Our Big 64-page Edition of Stark Rro’s 1923 Vegetable and Flower Seed 
Catalog is now ready. SEND COU PON for * RE E Copy. 
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Our Purposes and Plans 


AN UNUSUAL SERIES OF ARTICLES 


Last month I prepared an article for 
this column calling attention to the first 
of*a series of articles on freight rates 
which appeared in that issue. While I 
was away from the office attending to 
some very important personal affairs 
my associates decided to substitute other 
material for the article I had prepared. 

Ishope that each of our large family | 5 
of readers has read that article and that 
if any have failed to do so they will hunt 
up their copy of the November issue and 
read it. e second article of the series 
appears in this issue. 

Originally farmers sold their surplus 
produce direct to consumers. At that 
time each farmer found his customers 
among the le living near enough 
to his farm for cle to do the delivering 
and transporting of the products himself. 
With the advent and constant increase 
of improved machinery and methods it 
was possible for each individual to pro- 
duce a larger surplus over the needs of 
his own family and an ever increasin 

ntage of the peor'e became enga, 
in other pursuits than farming. 

This made it necessary for farmers to 
go farther to find consumers for all their 
surplus products. As the distance between 
the farm and the consumer of farm pro- 
ducts increased, the problem of trans- 
portation became a more and more im- 
portant factor among the many factors 


which vitally affect the prosperity of the | Knees 
farming business. The lengthening dis-| pi, 


tance to market made it impracticable 


for the farmer himself to transport his | some 


own products all the way and the job 
was gradually turned over to others who 
made a business of transportation. Even 
tho farmers have long ago ceased to do 
the actual transporting of their products 
the cost of transportation has loan and 
is today paid by them and reflected in 


the prices they receive. 
Farmers do not object to paying a 
fair price for the service rendered to them 


in transporting their products from their 
local shipping point to the market, but 


they cannot understand why they should Whs 


frequently be required to pay as much or 
more to transport a product a few miles 
as it costs to ship the same peotnst 
several times the distance. 

This series of articles appearing in 
Successful Farming is based upon a mass 
of information which has been collected 
with greatest care and the work of months 
by a man who has made a life study of 
freight rates. 

Everyone who pays fre t, which in- 
cludes practically eve a, ‘will be in- 
terested in these ostlalie. —Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 


A GREATER SERVICE 


As you know, when one business house 
considers transacting business with an- 
other, each first looks up the other in one 
of the standard business rating books. 
Each does this to determine whether, the 
other is financially able to carry out his 
part of any agreement into which they 
may enter. 

A business man can also secure a com- 
pte report on another’s financial and 
egal worthiness. He can learn much 
about another’s moral character, too. 
There are several great rating agencies— 
like “Dun’s ” ped “Bradstreet’s ”__who 
make it their cepinans to gather and dis- 
tribute such information. erchants sub- 
scribe to and pay for these services. They 


7|know they can rely upon what these 


agencies tell them. 
You, as a subscriber to Successful 


3 Farming, have the advantage of similar 


services. You have our assurance that 
the people who advertise in our columns 
will do what they say. We investigate 
whether they can be relied upon and have 
the ability to carry out their agreements 
before we accept their advertisements. 
Thru the advertising columns of Suc- 
cessful Farming you learn the names of 
worth-while concerns. You find there also 
much information regarding the goods and 
the services these concerns are in a posi- 
tion to furnish. All of this saves you time. 


45 | It gives: you the opportunity to compare 


the merits of several similar articles or ser- 
vices. It also tells you where you can get 
more detailed information quickly. 

You have still another advantage over 
our merchant friend and his rating serv- 
ices. Successful Farming guarantees the 
honesty of the advertisers who use its 
columns. Rating concerns do not render 
such service to their subscribers. 

Should misunderstandings arise when 
you transact business with a Successful 
Farming advertiser, you can tell us about it 
and we will help you and the advertiser 
straighten out the matter. You know, 
frequently a third party is in a much better 


60| position to secure a settlement than is 
ss | either of the parties directly interested. 


Thru advertisements, manufacturers and 
business men are able to tell you about 
their goods or services; how you can_use 
those goods or services to advantage. You 
then ‘‘take them or leave them” or look into 
them further, as you see fit. Advertising does 
not force you to do anything. It simply 
gives you greater opportunities to make 
— selections. . 

e important po ou is that you, 
as a subscriber to even? ul Farming, are 
safe in dealing with the people who aH 
vertise in our columns. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 3. 
‘arming d 


of Successful F. 
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IS is the du Pont Oval... .. It is the trade-mark only 

of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, and appears 

only on products made by E. L du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 


You will find it on the labels of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Lacquers 
—a complete line of such products that beautify and protect your 
home, your factory, your car, your furniture, etc. 


It identifies the lovely articles of Pyralin Toiletware that adorn your 
wife’s dressing-table. 


It is stamped upon the rolls of Fabrikoid that go to the country’s 
great makers of automobiles and furniture, for upholstery .. . . . to 
the makers of fime luggage and to the bookbinders and half a 
hundred other industries. 


The textile mills, the leather plants and two score other manufac- 
turing industries find the du Pont Oval on the containers of the 
Dyes they use. 


It identifies the Explosives which release the ores needed by industry 
and fuel to keep you warm, which blast paths through mountain 
and forest for your roads, which clear and drain land for larger 
crops bringing food for your table at lower cost. On shotgun 
shells, it insures the safety and accuracy of your shooting. 


And users of Pigments, Acids and Heavy Chemicals of many varie- 
ties, know this du Pont Oval as a mark of the highest quality. 


* * * 


The du Pont Oval appears on this varied, this seemingly unrelated 
family of products, because of the ability of du Pont Chemical 
Engineers, who have been able to utilize the chemical knowledge or 
the basic raw materials that we need in our prime industry ..... 
the making of explosives ..... in making these articles that the 
du Pont Company feels are of value and service in other industries 
and to the public. 


In the future..... and now we can only glimpse it..... the 
du Pont Company hopes to contribute, as it has in the past, to the 
comfort, the security and the prosperity of the American home and 


American industry. 


The Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling 


= 6abe a coupling of the man of sci- 





ence with the manufacturing expert. He is a 
chemist who knows manufacturing as well as his 
science, and who can take the laboratory’s dis- 
coveries on the experimental scale and put them 
into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transtormation of 
matter from useless to useful forms. And hehas 
brought into the world’s manufacturing plants a 
new knowledge, a new set of abilities, that has 
revolutionized industry in the past generation. 





E.IL.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. inc: Wilmington, Del. 
tape @P)\D marx 








FARM FINANCE TO THE FRONT 


One of the Biggest Jobs Before Congress 


By GRAY SILVER 


Mr, Silver has been Washington 
representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and has taken the 
lead in work by thai organization for 
legislation in interests of farmers. 


O'mr the biggest job 


now before Congress 

and the next subject 
on the program of the agri- 
cultural blocs in Congress is 
the perfection of a bill which 
will provide the farmer with 
credit running from six 
months to three years on 
agricultural commodities so 
he may grow and market his 
crops in an orderly fashion. 
The passage of legislation 
altering the monetary system 
must be done with mature deliberation. The legislators 
have sought the advice of practically every national and 
many regional farm organizations, financiers, merchants, 
lawyers, and, in fact, anyone who had what they thought 
to be constructive ideas on the subject. 

The need for this sort of legislation was amply proved 
during the period from June 1920 to June 1921 when the 
banks were chock-a-block with frozen paper and the load 
caused by the financial stringency was gradually shifted 
to the back of agriculture where it stayed for many months, 
At the request of the farm organizations the Congressional 
Joint Agricultural Inquiry Commission was appointed and 
after months of exhaustive study and painstaking effort 
it gave to the public a true picture of the position of agri- 
culture and offered finance bills fathered by Senator Irvine 
E. Lenroot and Representative Sydney Anderson, These 
bills were later approved by the National Agricultural 
Conference called in Washington by the Administration 
and are looked upon with favor by the Grange, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and numerous other farm organ- 
izations. 

That there is need for machinery which will care for the 
slower maturing paper is shown by the fact that the War 
Finance Corporation authorized loans during the period 
of August 24, 1921, to September 15, 1922, aggregating more 
than $470,000,000 and the mere fact that the money was 
available from this institution gave many banks the courage 
to lend further from their own resources. It made 7,000 
loans, aggregating $183,000,000 to approximately 4,400 
banking institutions in the agricultural sections of the 
country; 750 loans totalling $72,000,000 to livestock loan 
companies and advances aggregating $175,000,000 to co- 
operative marketing associations. 


Where to Locate the Machinery 


Al of the farmer and banking agencies are agreed on 
the fundamental requirements of a bill which will make 
this longer-time credit possible. They all agree that the 
- banks and banking agencies should be permitted to loan 
money on agricultural products, including livestock for 
periods ranging from six months to three years. They 
agree that the money should be raised, beyond the initial 
capitalization of the central discounting agency, by the 
sale of debentures to the public. Then they commence to 
demur and have individual opinions. Mostly the differences 
lie in where the machinery which shall sell the bonds and 
use the proceeds to rediscount the agricultural paper 
offered to it by banks shall be located. Some say in the 
Federal Reserve System; others, Federal Farm Loan 
Board; and still others wish a separate national corporation 
somewhat like the War Finance Corporation, but operating, 
of course, under another name. The preponderance of 
opinion perhaps favors the latter, with a strong delegation 
for the establishment of a farm credits department under 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

This form of credit, running to three years, has no place 
in the Federal Reserve System, until the loans have run 
long enough so that they will expire in six or possibly nine 
months. The Federal Reserve System is made up of banks 
of deposit and slow, long-time paper would clog the ma- 
chinery. When the new intermediate credit system is 





erected, of course, some of this longer-term agricultural 
paper will be held by Federal Reserve banks, but it then 
will be virtually liquid paper for it can be discounted im- 
mediately at the central agency. 

The Joint Congressional Agricultural Inquiry Commission 
did not include the idea of a separate corporation or agency 
in favor of the Federal Farm Loan Board. Some think it 
would be much cheaper to operate thru the existing ma- 
chinery and added that once the discount privilege is 

ted much of the longer-time paper will be held by the 
aie without rediscounting for in normal times they will 
not require the money. The Farm Loan Board, however, 
expressed itself as against locating the machinery with it, 
claiming it would tend to depreciate the value and salability 
of the Federal Farm Loan land bonds since the public 
would confuse the short-time agricultural commodity 
debentures with those representing the long-time, amortized 
loans on farm real estate. 


Don’t Put Brake on Machinery 


American Farm Bureau Federation before com- 
mittee hearings and onother occasions has urged that 
there be provided an entirely separate board and corpora- 
tion to administer the intermediate credit act. Give us 
a new deal all the way around, it says, but do not forget 
that in times of stress, when this system is of most impor- 
tance, that the sale of bonds may be slow and inadequate 
to meet the needs of the borrowers. Congress should give 
this intermediate credit machinery sufficient capital stock 
leeway so that in times of stress when the banks are jammed 
full of frozen paper and the public can’t buy bonds in large 
quantities it can lend its capital and tide us over to the 
more normal period when the sale of debenture bonds will 
take care of the agricultural paper offered for rediscount. 
The War Finance Corporation, for instance, has a capital- 
ization of $500,000,000. The new credit machinery should 
start with at least $100,000,000 credit at the Treasury and 
the authorization to draw at least $400,000,000 more in 
times of stringency or stress. Such credit at the Treasury 
would not cost the system a cent unless used. 


The senate has before it not less than four bills which 
aim to give agriculture or livestock raising or both access 
to short-time investment funds thru the issue of short-time 
notes or debentures with some sort of sanction of the 
Federal Government. In addition to the Lenroot-Anderson 
bill, already mentioned, which would create commodity 
loan departments in the Federal Farm Loan banks and 
issue short-time debentures to finance its loans starting 
with an appropriation of $1,000,000 for each of the twelve 
Land Deakstiane are bills introduced by Senators Simmons, 
Norbeck and Capper-Strong. The Norbeck bill would 
create a Government corporation with a capital of $200,- 
000,000 to take over the War Finance Corporation. The 
Simmons bill would create a similar corporation with a 
capital of $500,000,000 and the Capper-Strong bill would 
establish a livestock loan corporation under the swper- 
vision of the Federal Farm Loan Board to finance cattle 
feeding and marketing, and all of the bills would amend 
the Federal Reserve Act so that the System would cooperate 
with the new instrumentality. 


The need for adequate capital was recently emphatically 
impressed upon the Finance Committee of the Senate 
Agricultural Bloc by Bernard M. Baruch, the well known 
financier and former Chairman of the War Industries 
Board. Mr. Baruch urged the committee to make a start 
by enacting one of the bills in the near future, saying that 
any one of them would give a measure of relief. It was his 
opinion that the measure finally decided upon should pro- 
vide three sorts of loans and correspondingly three sorts of 
short-time debentures from the sale of which would be 
obtained the funds for carrying the loan, (which might 
amount to many times the capital of the proposed insti- 
tution) viz: (1) Loans for facilitating’ the marketing of 
agricultural products in an orderly manner and at discre- 
tion, (2) livestock loans and (3) loans for productien pur- 
poses. The last, he thought, should be based on united 
credit of local associations of farmers, so that all the mem- 
bers of the group would indorse the notes of each. He was 
confident that there would be a Continued on page 62 
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After this—a Philco! 


Winter’s no time for weak, crippled or under-powered 
batteries! That's one reason why thousands of car owners 
today are replacing the ordinary batteries that ‘‘came with 
their cars’ with super-powered, man-size, long-life Philcos. 


They want no more back-breaking hand-cranking of cold- 
stiffened motors. No more humiliating experiences in traffic. 
No more battery failures miles from a service station. 


a 
rs The life, power and all-year-round dependability of the 
3 Philco Battery are guaranteed for two years—the longest 
. and strongest guarantee ever placed on a nationally-known 
% f automobile battery. 
_ int oat “How can you do it?” ask thousands of car owners. Philco 
Peay 3-Po Sup 1 iority Service Stations reply by showing them why the famous time- 
6 1. The Famous Dismend-Grid— tested features of the Phileo Battery—Diamond-Grid Plates, 
‘ Philco plats. Built like « bridge. Slotted-Rubber Retainers and Quarter-Sawed Hardwood 
: PIT ee de Separators—make it long outlast its 2-year guarantee. 
4 lock active material —— 
5 oly So cael = Ta Why not forestall battery trouble—and needless battery 
i expense—by installing a Philco NOW? For years the lowest 
} & The Philos Stetesd Ratios cost per-month-of-service battery—it now costs you no 
) rubber. Retains the solids on the more to buy than just an ordinary battery. 
Ba pilates but - fons passage to the 
ifs urr nd ¢ ° revents , . . . . 
Br sheen disiemgeation. » Peslengs bat There's a right size Philco Battery for your particular car. 
if Supp ae pes came Let your nearest Philco Service Station show it to you. 
4 g The Quarter-Sawed Hard- RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Storage Batteries are shipped. to 
4 #} Wood Separator—made only from ‘ou charged but absolutely DR Noacid sloppage. No charging equipment. 
BS a) giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- No batteries going bad in stock. ” Wire or write for details. 
Bi cal cokt cretion Hood, goolan fer 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 
ae poet emma ~ er -el The famous P ay Se Saw Pa > ao for Fay ome and trucks’ 


Another big reason why 
Phileo i is the battery for your car. 





LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
of Phileo Service. Over 5000 sta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 


4: SLOTTED@RETAINER 
| SHILADELPHIA BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 

















With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 




















Fig. 1, A large ravine which can best be filled by an earth dam, 


Fig. 3. A brush dam in process of construction. 


A FARM WASHED AWAY 


How Much of Your Farm is Moving Down Stream 


LD timers of the central west often remark that years 
ago the smaller prairie streams were fairly clear and ran 
swift and deep. These same men have lived to see the 

same streams grow shallow and muddy, overflowing the banks 
during rains which once would not have caused any trouble. 
The mud which chokes these streams was once fertile soil on 
the hillside which soon eroded after the settler’s plow turned 
over the virgin sod. Millions of tons of soil particles slip silently 
away each year down the great, muddy Mississippi to find 


a final resting place in the Gulf of Mexico. 
There are farms in south- 
eastern Nebraska which have 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


The tube is an important feature. If the ravine drains a large 
area of land a large tube must be used. The ravine shown in 
Figure 1 drained fifty-five acres above the dam. A vitrified 
clay, sewer tile two feet in diameter with a ninety degree elbow 
was installed as shown in Figure 2. This tube proved to be 
too small and some damage resulted from several rains during 
the second year. After installation an earth spillway made 
by scraping a wide trench around one end of the dam will 
take care of the occasional heavy rain and result in a saving 


on the cost, of the tube. When an earth spillway is used the 





been rendered almost unfit 
for cultivation on account of 
large draws and _ ravines 
which have formed in the 
last twenty years to say 
nothing of the so-called sheet 
erosion which means the re- 
moval of soil and soil fer- 
tility from larger areas. 

As long as rain falls on 
hilly ground there will be a 
certain amount of erosion 
but there are measures which 
may be taken to help matters 
and first in importance is the 
upkeep of fertility. I know 
of a farm in eastern Nebraska 
which is about to put its 
owner in the poor house now 
because he abused his privi- 
lege and farmed some of the 
fields year after year in 
corn, never planted any alfal- 
fa or pastures and allowed 


manure to collect around the barn and lots to leach away. 
Now he must stop ravines and ditches varying in size from four 
to sixteen feet deep before some fields cam be farmed at all 


without considerable trouble. Not far from 
this place is a splendid example of what can be 
done to stop a large ravine and fill it so that 
grass can be planted. This particular ravine 
was sixteen feet deep and more than forty feet 
wide. It ran entirely across a hundred and sixty 
acre farm and could be crossed in but one place. 
Figure 2 shows the soil saving dam which was 
built by the owner and he intends to construct 
two more in this ravine to repair the ravages of 
ten or fifteen years of spring rains. 

The action of the soil oon is simple. A heavy 
earth fill resembling a road grade and higher 
than the banks was thrown across the gulley. 
A large tile or concrete tube is placed thru the 
dam and turned up vertically on the upstream 
side as is shown in Figure 2. After a heavy rain 
flood water, carrying its load of soil, comes down 
the ravine and is blocked behind the dam until 
a pond is collected deep enough to flow awa 
thru the tube. When water reaches the pond, 
it drops its load of silt and gradually the ravine 
is filled with earth above the dam. 

The earth dam must be well built. Skimping 
nearly always results in failure. A dam ten feet 
high should be thirty-six or eight feet wide at 
the base and not less than six feet wide at top. 


The dirt used in construction must be well tram 
so much the better. If dry, cloddy earth is the only thin 

available it must be spread in thin layers and well packed. 
It is always a mistake to use trash or brush in a large dam. 


; if damp, 





Fig. 2. A two-foot tube thru an earth dam. 


following sized tubes have proven sufficient: 
Area Drained Round Tube Square Tube 


Acres Diameter Feet Size in Feet 

5 1’-8” 1’-6’’x1’-6”’ 
10 1’-10” 1’-8’’x1’-8” 
15 2’-3”’ 2’x2’ 
20 2’-6’’ 2’-3''x2’-3”" 
30 2’-9” 2’—6''x2’-—6’" 
40 3’-2” 2’-09’’x2’-9”" 
50 3’-5” 3’-0’’x3’-0” 
60 3’-7” 3’-3"’x3’-3” 

100 4’-6”’ 4’-0’'x4'-0"" 


Wm. Doll, a Nebraska farmer, has success- 
fully stopped a ravine twelve feet deep and 
twenty feet wide by means of an earth dam 
using a 2’x3’ rectangular concrete tube with 
side walls six inches thick. The tube is about 
thirty-six feet long and falls two feet in its 
length while the area above the dam is about 
sixty acres. This particular ravine was cuttin 
back rapidly between Mr. Doll’s house an 
barn. In another year or two his barnyard 
would have been unfit for use and re-arrange- 
ment of his buildings made necessary. 

The right time to stop a ditch is before it 
begins by using proper methods of cultivation, 
rotation of crons, planting of legumes and pas- 


ture grass, but once a well defined ravine has started or even 
a small ditch, then some sort of draining process must be re- 
sorted to to prevent serious damage. I know of many farmers 


who religiously plow all the 
guileys full of dirt each 








Fig. 4. A four-foot — entirely stopped 


by a 


dam 


; spring. The first hard rain 
‘ carries away every vestige 
of loose soil and more along 
with it. 

One thing is certain, all 
the plowing and dams of 
brush and straw in the world 
will not prevent rain water 
from running down the ra- 
vine. Small dams of straw 
held in place by a number 
of small stakes are effective 
for larger ditches. Figure 
3 shows a brush dam in the 
process of construction. For 
ditches up to four feet in 
width and four feet in depth 
I have found that hea 
stakes driven as shown wi 
hold the brush nicely. The 
brush with the butt end 
turned upstream is piled be- 
tween the stakes and hooked 
around them. until the ditch 
is nearly full then a cross 


le is wired to the stakes which can now be driven down 
urther to permit of a good tight, job. It must always be re- 
membered that the butt ends of the brush are to be turned 
upstream and that the dam is to be 


(Continued on page 20 
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THE SACRIFICE 
ERE came into history a humble but unique character 
who preached and lived the doctrine of love. This young 
man was a martyr to the principle of the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God. Jesus the Christ has lived 
in the hearts of mankind over two thousand years because 
he taught an eternal truth, that love is stronger than hate. 

Gentle character that he was, he sacrificed his life be- 
cause he was as firm as the eternal rocks in his arraignment 
of the great evils of his time. He wasted no time upon the 
petty, hairsplitting moral doctrines of the Pharisees, but 
made the great injustices of mankind stand forth for all 
time. 

We admire him today, not for the gentleness of his life 
or of his doctrine alone, but for the sturdy manhood, the 
undaunted courage, the clear-cut analysis of social and 
moral needs, and the charting of a course for future genera- 
tions to follow. Combined with the gentleness that at- 
tracted then as now, was a fearlessness that clearly divided 
right from wrong with a workable guide in the golden rule. 
The world pauses to pay tribute to him who said, “What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” 

The Christmas season is one of giving, of good fellowship, 
in memory of the Prince of Peace. Some of the world is 
yet torn by strife. Some neighbors are not living in harmony. 
National and personal pride stands in the way of brotherly 
love. Greed is the antipathy of giving. 

This is the time when wandering sons and daughters 
ought to at least send a message home. Parents who have 
driven their children forth should relent of their stubborn 
hardness of heart. and bid the children to come home for 
Christmas. This is a time when needed coal or elothes or 
food should be given to those who lack, even if some elabo~ 
rate gifts to members of the family must be curtailed. 
They who are whole need not a physician, was Christ’s 
comment. They who have plenty need only the spirit of 
Christmas, but they who are destitute need the worth- 
while gifts. The great sacrifice was made that mankind 
thruout the ages may learn the eternal truth, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ” 


BUNK OR BOOB 

ENATOR WATSON of Georgia was speaking in the 

senate September 13, last, and said among other things 
in criticising freight rates: “A few days ago a Nebraska 
shipper sent a carload of corn to Altanta. After the railroad 
had modestly taken out what they claimed for freight the 
Nebraska shipper........ got fifty-two cents. The Georgia 
farmer will pay that much and a half more to get one bushel 
of that corn.” 

Either this is political bunk which it seems to be, or else 
the Nebraska corn shipper was a boob who does not know 
the first principles of business. If he sold a car of corn at 
a fixed price delivered in Georgia without knowing the 
cost of transportation he was a boob. If he sold f. o. b. 
Nebraska, he did not have to pay the freight, hence he was 
out nothing regardless of freight rates. This loose talk by 
politicians makes us tired. 


THE STILLED VOICE 

PROM now until the country is again in the travail of 

an election the voice of the candidate will be heard 
no more. The unlucky ones who are elected will soon find 
that it is easier to promise before election than to fulfill 
afterwards. The reformer will discover that he is not the 
only one in congress, and that his political promises may 
need considerable revision ere they are enacted into laws. 
The radical becomes conservative, and the conservative 
becomes hide-bound when given national responsibility. 

So goes the world. Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; reform and you reform alone. But the politician 
keeps us from going to sleep. He will soon send us our 
package of free seeds! 


NO STRIKES AND WHY 
rr & communication to the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal for October 22, E. J. Foster of Cleveland says: 
“Let Uncle Sam take over by fair appraisal plus ten percent 
or by agreed price, all our railroad lines, and put them in 
sole charge of a director general competent and able to 
simplify, unify, and run them for the fullest benefit of every 
trader and shipper........ The postmaster general carries 
out his extremely complex work to the minutest detail 
with little trouble and never a strike........ A remedy 
must come and come quickly. Is the line suggested that 
of least resistance? If not, lend a hand.” 
The editor of the Journal appends this comment: “The 
anent solution of the bei problem suggested by 
r. Foster is unquestionably right in principle........ 
But there is only one way to secure the adoption of such 
a solution and that is by congressional action........ “df 
It is surprising that a member of a railroad union should 
endorse the plan so successful in the postal department. 
How long would we be well served by the postal department 
if it were unionized? How long before we would have a 
postal strike and no mail service? 


COOPERATION IN MARKETING 

6 emer: who preach discord between city business 

organizations and country producers have a lesson 
in the work of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange. They 
are putting on a —— of advertising of just butter 
and to increase their sale, at an expense of $20,000. 
This is to counteract the tremendous advertising 
of substitutes, especially for butter. 

While it ought to be the producers who create this in- 
increased consumption of farm products, they are not 
so organized that they can do so, except the citrus and 
raisin growers of California. It is, therefore, a splendid 
thing on the part of the Chic Mercantile Exchange to 
finance and put over this publicity for butter and eggs. 
Increased sales mean increased price. It is the producers’ 
business to see to it that their products are worthy of in- 
creased attention and sale. He who does anything to lower 
the quality of butter sent to market is only aiding the 
manufacturers of oleo to sell more butter substitutes. 
He who markets stale or dirty eggs is unworthy of this 
cooperative effort to increase consumption. 

In Scott county, Iowa, is another effort to aid farmers 
in marketing. There the chamber of commerce of Daven- 
port has offered to find a market for any farm product 
worthy of a market. One man in the county had forty 
acres of orchard which he was neglecting because he thought 
there was no market for his apples. The chamber found 
a market for him. 

It is a tremendous mistake for farmers to think the city 
business organizations are enemies. They can do the farmers 
a great service if the farmers will only show some spirit of 
cooperation. If you have any special product you cannot 
find a market for, do not give up until you have taken 
the problem to your nearest chamber of commerce or similar 
business men’s organization. This is neither city nor country. 
This is America that knows no class. 


ABSURD ASSERTIONS 
ECENTLY in a speech to farmers a speaker who 
claimed to be a farmer-business man told the audience 
that a certain farmer sold a carload of grain and he hap- 
pened to be in town and saw that particular car go back 


,and forth past that station several times and he wondered 


where it was going. He found that the wheat had been 
sold and resold by gamblers and it was chasing back and 
forth, each time adding fifteen cents a bushel to the price. 

The speaker was all “het up” over this supposed deal 
in wheat, where the price was sent up forty-five cents by 
gamblers who just traded back and forth. Im the first 
place, nobody ever saw a car of wheat go back and forth 
thru a country station. The average haul of a freight car 
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is about twenty miles a day. The farmer has too much 
to do to wait at the station and watch what becomes of 
a load of grain. If gamblers bought it he would not know 
when or where it would be sent. In the next place, no 
“gambler” or speculator worthy of the name ever bought 
or sold wheat at fifteen cents above market price, nor would 
it be resold at fifteen cents advance each time, making 
the claimed difference between what the producer got and 
the consumer paid. An eighth or a sixteenth of a cent one 
way or the other may mark the fluctuation in price for 
a day when speculators are in the game, but the car of 
grain would not be chasing back and forth past the original 
shipping station in any event. 

When will speakers and audiences get away from this 
absurd sensational talk that is pure bunk so far as marketing 
is concerned? Is it necessary that such statements be in- 
jected into a speech to farmers in order to make applause? 
If this were an exception it would 
not be worth mentioning, but 


a year. This back door tax upon the public is passed along 
to the ultimate consumer of steel products. Farmers can 
be thankful that the practice is not general on other pro- 
ducts for they pay the freight both going and coming and 
any fictitious charges would make the burden too great. 


UNJUST RAIL RATES 
w= one gets to studying rail rates, one wonder show 
and why they are fixed at the figures that exist, and 
why the interstate commerce commission allows them to be 
operative. That the Mississippi valley is discriminated 
against cannot be disputed. Why that discrimination is 
allowed is for the interstate commerce commission to answer. 
Taking paint as a representative article of first-class 
freight, the Mississippi valley association shows that the 
rate per 100 pounds from Portland, Maine, to New Orleans 
is $2.51. The distance is 1,686 miles. The rate from Cin- 
cinnati to New Orleans is $2.06. 
The distance is 836 miles, half the 





distance of the other haul. The 





similar wild statements can often 
be heard at farmer meetings. No a 
man is a safe guide of the farmer 
who uses unsound economics or 
absurd statements in order to 
win applause. 


LESSENING STRIKES 
CCORDING to Floyd W. 
Parsons in World’s Work 
for October, the Canadian law 
provides that where a strike or 
lockout is threatened in the in- 
dustries conducting transporta- 
tion, communication by telegraph, 
or telephone, and mining, before 
such strike or lockout can legally 
take place the parties must refer 
their differences to a board of 
arbitration for settlement...... 
During a period of nine years 
182 disputes were brought before 
a board of arbitration and in 
only two instances was there 

failure to settle the dispute. 
The Canadian plan is not 100 
percent perfect in preventing 
strikes in essential industries, but 
it is so far ahead of our own 





Read the CHRIST. 


to hear! 











THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
By MARTHA HART 


Read about the Baby in the Manger, Grandma dear! 
Read about the Shepherds and the Star that came to them! 
AS STORY; that's the one we want 


Read about the Baby long ago in Bethlehem! 


rate from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans is $3.925. The distance 
is 1,379 miles. The rate from St. 
Louis to Denver is $1.065 for a 
haul of 916 miles. The rate from 
St. Louis to Minneapolisis the 
same, but the distance is 586 
miles. But the rate from Kansas 
City to Minneapolis is $1.44 with 
a haul of 500 miles. Eighty-six 
miles shorter haul; thirty-seven 
and a half cents more freight per 
hundred. 

The rate from Boston to Seattle 
is $1.83. The distance is 3,258 
miles. The Minneapolis-St. Louis 
rate is $1.065 for one-fifth the 
distance between Boston and 
Seattle. The rate from Boston to 
San Francisco is $6.165 for a 3,313- 
mile haul—forty-five miles further 
than from Boston to Seattle. 
The rate is $4.33 more than the 
Boston-Seattle rate. 

The point we raise is, are the 
roads losing money on the haul 
between the Atlantic coast and 
Seattle? If se, they do business 
in a way that will bankrupt any 














record it is worthy of considera- 
tion. We have from two to three 
thousand strikes a year in the 
states, many of which involve transportation, commun- 
ication and mining. Our tendency has been to multiply 
strikes rather than diminish the number. The people are 
the real sufferers. 

Perhaps Canada has done something to keep trouble 
making agitators out of labor unions. Maybe they have 
a smaller percentage of foreign labor to deal with. Some- 
thing needs to be done here. If disputants cannot reason 
their differences out and continue to work while debating 
disputed points then we have reached a stage of industrial 
insanity that needs some other treatment. 

It was a great mistake, which we are beginning to see, 
to ever exempt labor and farm organizations from com- 
pliance with laws that have been found necessary to curb 
the greed of organized finance and industry. Human 
nature is the same in all classes of people, in all the ages 
of time. Exceptions from just laws open the way for trouble 
to enter our national life. If men or organizations are good, 
no just law hurts them. If they object to such a law it is 
quite sure that they are going to need it. 


TAXATION BY THE BACK DOOR 

FTER many years of living under a tariff we get used 

to paying a little extra for our goods so that the gov- 
ernment, which means all of us, may benefit by the tariff 
tax. In other words, we take out of one pocket to put into 
another, and eventually get so used to it that we pay no 
attention to this back door taxation unless it gets unbear- 
ably high. 

Possibly in a generation or so we will likewise get used 
to the Pittsburgh plus system of taxing the public—not 
for the benefit of the public but for the benefit of the steel 
mills. It is claimed that the Pittsburgh plus freight charge 
for unhauled freight is costing the middle west $75,000,000 


enterprise. They are not forced 

by anybody to take business that 
costs them money instead of giving them a profit. On the 
other hand, if they can profitably haul first-class freight thru 
two mountain zones and a long haul at a rate of $1.835 per 
hundred, why can they not haul over the shorter inter- 
mountain distances at a greatly reduced rate? Why this 
discrimination against the Mississippi valley? Why this 
discrimination against San Francisco? 

Which charge do the roads care to plead guilty on—that 
they lose money on the Atlantic-Pacific hauls and thereby 
exhibit poor business ability, or that the shorter rates are 
far too high? 


FREE SEEDS 


PEAKING of free seeds. We wonder if that time worn 
old graft will be pulled again. No doubt it will. One 
house will vote for it, the other against it, then it will be 
sent to a committee of both houses where they will fix it so 
the bill will surely pass and everybody can pass the buck. 
What’s a million or two in business economy when the 
liticians need free seeds to make the voters back home 
ppy! Peanut politics. 

Many changes were made in the personnel of Congress 
by the last election. These new menbers will not take 
their seats until after another appropriation bill, carrying 
as usual the free secd clause, has been presented in Congress. 
Retiring members can afford to be honest with themselves 
and vote against this petty graft. Here is hoping for 
enough votes to kill free seeds. 

In response to a series of articles regarding the free seed 
graft published in Successful Farming a year ago, we 
received hundreds of letters of comment. Only three or four 
favored continuing the practice. People do not want to 
pay for the so-called free seeds. They prefer to select 
their own seeds. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ROM the standpoint of the American farmer the 

outstanding development of the month is the call just 

sent out for a nation-wide convention of cooperative 
marketing associations of the commodity character, to be 
held in Washington on December 14, 15 and 16. More 
than two hundred associations have already been invited 
and before the list is closed as many as 250 distinct associ- 
ations will be asked to send their delegates to Washington 
for the purpose of discussing the problems of cooperative 
marketing under the dome of the Capitol. 

Farm leaders are enthusiastic over the convention which 
they hope will give an added impetus to cooperative 
associations thruout the country. ers of the Farm 
Bloc in congress have given their approval and they will 
be present in force at the gathering. While all the common 
problems of cooperative marketing will be di 
special attention will be devoted to the question of 
credits, which from the point of view of the agricultural 
community is one of the biggest issues before the next 
session of congress. One of the features of the convention 
will be the discussion by editors of agricultural journals 
and educators of the methods which should be adopted 
to bring home to the farmers of the country the benefits 
that accrue from joint cooperative enterprises. 


Farmers’ Tax Greater Than Profits 


O* the basis gf an exhaustive survey of tax statistics 
in process of compilation by the National Grange 
the total amount of taxes that the farmers will be called 
upon to pay this year will be greater than the profits of 
all the farms of the United States this year over the cost 
of production of the entire farm crops of the country. 
The Grange, thru its Washington office, started some time 
ago to get complete data as to the tax burden. While 
the returns are not yet complete, sufficient facts are on 
hand it is stated to warrant the assertion just made. It 
also shows that the total tax burden imposed on property 
owners today is double what it was in 1912. The compila- 
tion is intended to be submitted to congress at the next 
session as an argument against tax increase under any 
circumstances and will be particularly used as a lever in 
the fight on the ship-subsidy bill, should the Administra- 
tion decide to make an issue of it. 


Tax-exempt Securities Under Fire 


RESIDENT HARDING has announced that on the 

convening of congress he will renew his recommenda- 
tion. for legislation to effect a check upon the issuance of 
tax free securities by states and municipalities. In making 
the announcement of his intention the president declared 
that such securities have been very hurtful to the national 
treasury and have taken too mach money away from 
American industrial enterprises. Estimates vary as to 
the amount of tax free securities now outstanding but some 
experts place it as high as twenty-five billion dollars. The 
president believes that the corrective legislation must 
take the form of a constitutional amendment as he can 
see m other way of getting at the situation. The ad- 
ministration, the president announces, will not sponsor 
any new taxes. There is in sight for this current fiscal year 
a deficit of $600,000,000 but some other way of meeting 
it than taxes must be found. The budget for next year 
has been pretty well pared down. It calls for a total ex- 
penditure of $3,198,456,871, the lowest since the climb 


to the war peak. If reductions in this estimate are effected 
it will be thru an attack by congress on the estimates allowed 
for the army and navy, which constitute by far the largest 
two single items in the budget. 


Talking of Horse Shoes 


OTHING in the world, at least in the American world, 
appeass to be overlooked by the census bureau. 

It now comes along with the announcement that an ancient 
and honorable art is passing away—the vill smithy. 
Figures compiled indicate that the art of g horse 
shoes may be lost. The motor vehicle is driving the iron- 
shod horse out of business and the horses that pull plows 
or wagons over soft ground do not need shoes. From 1919 
to 1921 the number of horseshoe manufacturing establish- 
ments dec from twenty to twelve, the number of 
persons engaged in the plants from 919 to 306, while the 
a = — turned out dropped from $3,367,000 


Farmers’ Bloc Appointmen. 


BpECAUSE of the persistent fire up by the Farm 
Bloc in congress, a fire y di by Senator 
of Kansas, President Harding has apparently 


Cap 
decited not to re-appoint Governor W. P. G. Harding to 
the Federal Reserve Board. The governor has been desig- 
nated as financial adviser to the Cuban rnment, 
In a recent letter to the president, Senator Capper said: 
“Every farmer believes, and I agree with him, that the 
present deplorable situation of the farming industry is 
due, to some extent, to the extreme and unnecessarily 
drastic deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board under 
Governor Harding, with its consequent terrible paralysis 
of agricultural credit, which in its duration and disastrous 
effect on the farming industry, has surpassed everything 
we experienced in panic times.” 


Treasury Fails to Tax Surplus Profits 


WwHet the National Grange is preparing to show 
congress that the farmer is taxed to death, Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon has mtimated that he has no way 
of getting around the policy of the treasury so as to get 
at the surplus profits of large corporations. The surplus 
profits of the Standard Oil Company for 1921 and for other 
corporations will total two billion dollars. 

Writing the secretary of the treasury recently, Representa- 
tive Frear of Wisconsin declared that this hoarding of 
surplus was a clear-cut case of evading the law to escape 
taxation and was subject to penalty and the collection of 
several hundred million dollars in taxes under section 228 
of the revenue law of 1921. 

“The accumulation of gains and profits,” said the Wis- 
consin congressman, “‘is unreasonable if it is not required 
for the needs and purposes of the business. An announced 
purpose to distribute a large part of over a billion dollars 
in stock dividends by the Standard Oil Company in order 
to avoid payment of individual surtaxes thru a cash dis- 
tribution, is certainly known to you, and you alone of 
all men have*control of the secret official records that 
evidences that fact. Will you refuse to enforce section 228 
of the Revenue act of 1921, under the plea that the ad- 
ministration is opposed to tax the undivided surplus of 
corporations?” 








RAILROAD RATE MAKING 


Rates Do Not Harmonize. 


What Is the Trouble? 


By ALSON SECOR 


HE interstate commerce act of 1887 was supposed to 

have fixed matters so that the public and the roads 

would get a square deal. It says: “Sec. 2. That if any 
common carrier subject to the provisions of this act, directly 
or indirectly, by any special rate, rebate, drawback, or other 
device, charge, demand, collect, or receive from any person 
or persons a greater or less compensation for any service 
rendered, or to be rendered, in the transportation of passen- 
gers or property subject to the provisions of this act, than 
it charges, demands, collects or receives from any other 
person or persons for doing for him or them a like and con- 
temporaneous service in the transportation of a like kind of 
traffic under substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions, such Common carrier shall be deemed guilty of unjust 
discrimination, which is hereby prohibited and declared 
unlawful. Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act to make or give 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, company, firm, 


the monopoly was enabled to fix his selling prices or his 
buying prices as he saw fit. Merchants saw their town 
picked as one to pay exorbitant rates while another town 
would be given such low rates that population increased, 
factories started, trade increased. And they could not see 
the justice of paying as much for a few miles haul as for 
several hundred miles haul. 

Freight rates, like Topsy, have “just growed.” Each 
rate war among competitors has lowered the rates for all 
time. If too low for profit to the roads the managers have 
had to institute rail economies to enable them to stand the 
new rates. And the strange thing is that the roads, not the 
railroad commissions, have lowered the rates. The com- 
missions have come as a saving grace to prevent further 
rate wars that the roads could not stand. In this respect the 
public is well served. 

Take the rates of the early days. In 1868 the first class 
rate from New York to Chicago was $1.88 and the fourth 
class rate was eighty-two cents a 
hundred. In 1869 the Pennsylvania 





corporation, or locality, or any par- 
ticular description of traffic, in any 
respect whatsoever, or to subject any 
particular person, company, firm, 
corporation, or locality, or any par- 
ticular description of traffic to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any respect whatso- 
ever....”’ Part of Sec. 6 reads as 
follows: 

“And when any such common 
carrier shall have established and 
published its rates, fares, and charges 
in compliance with the provisions of 
this section, it shall be unlawful for 
such common carrier to charge, de- 


“There has never been a satis- 
factory basis of rate adjustment 
or relationship between different 
commodities because there was no- 
where a sufficiently comprehensive 
basis of economic fact from which 
the relationships of commodity 
rates to each other could be de- 
termined.”’ — Joint Committee of 
Agricultural Inquiry, 67th Congress. 


and the New York Central con- 
solidated their thru lines to Chicago 
and a uniform rate of twenty-five 
cents for all business was established. 
This was too low. Then for a few 
years the rates went up to $1 and 
$1.50 for first class, with sixty and 
eighty cents fourth class rates. In 
1874 the B. & L. and the Grand 
Trunk reached Chicago. A rate war 
started. Grain rates that in 1873 
had been sixty cents from Chicago 
to New York fell to forty cents in 
1874, and to thirty cents in 1875, 
Then after a year’s truce of war not 
strictly adhered to another rate war 





mand, collect or receive from any 
person or persons a greater or less 
compensation for the transportation 
of passengers or property, or for any service in connection 
therewith, than is specified in such published schedule of 
rates, fares, and charges as may at the time be in force.” 

What conditions led to the necessity of the interstate 
commerce act? It is a long story and difficult to boil down 
to our space, but I will hit the high spots, showing how 
freight rates became such a jargon of figures. 

The pioneer railroad builders got all the concessions from 
the government and the states they could. There were no 
enormous individual or corporate fortunes in those days. 
Railroading was speculative and adventurous. It appealed 
to the sturdy men without means. They got land grants, 
tax exemptions, free right of way for tracks and stations, 
and every favor they could. With little capital they built 
out into the sparsely peopled frontier. In spite of all the 
advantages they received, they made no money. Nearly 
every road went into bankruptcy. How come? These 
builders were not able railway men. They did not attach 
enough importance to profits from freight and passenger 
service. It was a come-easy, go-easy proposition that led to 
disaster. They were intoxicated with the power they pos- 
sessed. They could make or break men. They could build 
up towns or cities or they could depopulate them. They 
could dictate to state legislatures and city councils. They 
got this power by the liberal distribution of free passes and 
secret rebates on freight rates. 

Competition was doing as much harm as their pernicious 
habit of underselling their own service. Parallel roads were 
built for no other purpose than to force the old roads to buy 
them out at a big profit. A road would carry freight at a 
loss for months and even years in order to break another 
road that might eventually get some share of the business 
in that territory. The competitor would go broke and so 
would the road that did the dirty deed. 

It was this fighting among the railroads by their rate 
wars that led to such abuses of free passes and discriminating 
freight rates that the people could no longer tolerate it. 
They were not so aggrieved by high rates as by the uncer- 
tainty of any rate. A certain grain elevator man, a coal 
dealer, a merchant, would be given a secret rate that made 
it impossible for competitors to live. Then the one sceuring 


started, involving seaboard cities. 
Grain rates especially fell lower than 
ever. The published rate—which, of course, was underbid 
in secret rates—in March, 1876, was forty-five cents per 
hundred from Chicago to New York. In May it fell to 
twenty cents. West-bound rates dropped accordingly. 
These roads were nigh bankruptcy when a commission 
to arbitrate the rate war saved them. 

The general level of freight rates for the entire country in 
1868 was 1.92 cents per ton per mile. This general level 
lasted until 1872 when rates fell to about 1.1 cents in 1882, 
But another rate war between the Grand Trunk lines in 1881 
and 1884 led to further reductions. Immigrants were carried 
west from New York at a dollar a head. Eastbound freight 
was as low as eight cents per hundred. A pooling agreement 
latein 1885ended the warfare but the rates stayed down and 
thereafter gradually lowered. 

As you see, it has always been the minimum rates that 
set the pace for a new rate schedule. That is as true of dis- 
criminatory rates on a line that is not involved in a rate war 
as when different lines slash rates to get the tonnage. 
General Granville M. Dodge, then president of the Denver 
— & Forth Worth railroad and a director of the N. P., 
said: 


“T claim that no reduction has ever been made by legis- 
lation that has not first been made by the railroad companies 
lasting from three to nine months. Their example has led 
the people of the states to believethat if they can carry 
freight and passengers at the cut rates and special rates 
that they make in their fights they could do it under a law, 
and so far as I know, no answer has ever been made to that.” 

With the quotation from the interstate commerce act 
fresh in your minds you may wonder, as I do, how, after 
thirty-five years of law forbidding discriminating rates for 
an equal service, the first class rate from Boston to Seattle, 
a distance of 3,258 miles, is now $1.835 per hundred, and the 
rate from Boston to San Francisco, 3,313 miles, only fifty- 
five miles further, is $6.165. The rate from Kansas City 
to Minneapolis, 500 miles, is $1.44, but from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis, 586 miles, is $1.065. The rate from St. Louis 
to Denver, 916 miles, is thesame—$1.065. The rate from 
Kansas City to San Francisco, a distance only forty percent 
the distance from Boston to San (Continued on page 30 
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THE IMPLEMENT SITUATION 


Some Inside Facts That Have a Bearing on Prices 


ARM implements constitute a large percentage of the 
F farmers’ investment in equipment for carrying on their 

business. Probably in no other business is the investment 
as great in proportion to the volume of business done, because 
of the fact that so many different implements and machines 
are required to farm by modern methods and most of them are 
used for only a few days each year. 

The farming industry and the implement industry are so in- 
timately related that those enndors in either are directly and 
vitally interested in conditions prevailing in the other. For 
this reason we are certain that the farm readers of Successful 
Farming will be greatly interested in the following extracts 
from an address delivered by F. R. Todd before the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers: 

“The imple- 





ment industry be- 
gan the year 1921 
with prices ap- 
proximately 
92 percent above 
the pre-war level 
and ended it ap- 
proximately 
50 percent above. 
As a result of 
this unbalanced 
price relation the 
average produc- 








“The annual reports of implement companies for the year 
1921 have shown very substantial losses. Economies effected 
in 1922, reductions in inventories, decreased interest charges, 
ete., have somewhat improved the 1922 conditions, yet have 
not enabled implement producers to place their affairs upon 
a profitable basis. I apprehend that the annual reports for 
1922 will show further losses. 

“With such a picture of the cost situation as I have painted 
above, and with the full knowledge that our industry has been 
operating without profit, management is confronted with a 

, most serious problem in determining the 

| price basis of implements for the coming 

_A year. If the ordinary commercial practice 

ir f were to be followed and 
4 


Fe A the prices of our 


products properly 
related to their 
costs, advances of 
from 10 percent 
to 15 _ percent 
should have been 
made; however, 
implement manu- 
facturers fully a 

reciate that t 

armer’s buying 
power is so re- 
duced below nor- 
mal that a radical 
advance in the 





tion of imple- 
ment factories for 
1921 was only 
about one-third of 
normal. 

“The 1922 sea- 
son opened with prices about the same as those for the close 
of 1921. Since that time gradual declines have occurred, until 
the closing prices of 1922 are approximately 42 percent above 
the pre-war level. Fortunately, during 1922 there has been 
an upward tendency in prices for farm products, until those 
prices are now upon a basis approximately 31 percent above 
the pre-war level, so that at the close of the season of 1922 
the buying power of the farmer, in terms of implements, had 
been substantially re-established. 

Material Situation 

“On the first of March, 1922, a properly weighted list of the 
materials used by the company with which I am connected 
showed that their costs were 61.5 percent above the pre-war 
level of 1914. The influence of the coal strike, starting on 
April 1; 1922, with rather heavy buying uvon the part of auto- 
mobile manufacturers and railroads caused an increasin 
upward trend of prices, until on April 22nd the percent rs) 
increase above the pre-war level was 66.5 percent. By May 
twenty-third this percentage had become 72.9. The railroad 
shopmens’ strike startin 
as it did, on the first of 


Most farm implements are used only a few 
deteriorate rapidly 


price of imple- 
ments would so 
materially de- 
crease demand as 
to necessitate the 
reduction of factory forces and involve very serious finan- 
cial loss because of curtailed operation. 

“Management has also hoped that, with the passing of the 
coal strike and with the normal resumption of transportation 
activities, relief might be had in the material markets in the 
early winter which, to some extent, would lighten the cost 
blow with which we are confronted; therefore, in determining 
our policies for the coming year we are forced to choose between 
two evils, either of which means further financial losses. It has 
been believed that the lesser of these two evils lay in the path 
of a substantial re-establishment of 1922 prices for our initial 
canvass of 1923, with the knowledge that prices of second- 
order business must be governed by material market condi- 
tions at the time they are made. 

“We are firmly convinced that the entire business world 
must soon come to realize that the price of the products of 
labor to the American farmer cannot be upon a basis relatively 
higher than the price that he receives for the products of the 
soil and enable fim to continue to keep our great industrial 
and transportation systems 
operating upon a prosper- 


each year. If not well cared for they 
not in use 





July, added a further im- 
petus to the increasing 
price of materials, until, 
on the twentieth of that 
month the level was 77.4 
percent above 1914. 

“Notwithstanding the 
settlement of the coal and 
railroad strikes, accumu- 
lated orders, shortage of 
cars, and other strike in- 
fluences, have resulted in 
further market advances. 
On September 11th materi- 
al prices were 93.1 percent 
above 1914 levels and on 
October 6th, 99.9 percent 
above. Not alone have 
these increasing costs been felt in the field of material supply, 
but the tendency for the cost of living to hold firm, together 
with the increasing demand for labor, has resulted in an up- 
ward tendency of wages. The announcement of the U. 8. Steel 
Corporation of an increase in its wages of 20 percent on the 
first day of September last, is one of the evidences of this 
tendency. As a result, there has been a gradual increase in the 
labor cost of implement manufacture, mafy companies having 
found it necessary to make general advances in this field. 

Freight Rates 

“About the only field in which the implement industry has 
had any relief in its costs has been in the 10 percent reduction 
of freight rates made by the railroads July Ist. The actual 
freight which we have saved by reason of this reduction, as 
nearly as we can estimate it, is only approximately one-half of 
one percent of our prices to dealers. 








An implement shed protects the investment in farm implements 


‘ous plane. By the initial 
a price policy above referred 
" to we are recognizing this 
situation in our  busi- 
ness. 

Not until it is also recog- 
nized in other lines of in- 
dustry, and, most of all 
in our great mining and 
transportation fields, can 
we ‘hope to re-establish 
the buying power of fifty 
percent of our population, 
classed as rural inhabitants 
upon a basis which will 
insure continuous and pro- 
fitable operation of in- 
dustry. There is very little 
chance for a return of the full measure of prosperityto the 
American farm until the cost of transportation is placed upon 
a substantially lower plane. Our large farm production is 
considerably removed from the markets where it is consumed. 
Tnere is deducted from the farmer’s price the cost of trans- 
portation to these markets, and until this cost of transportation 
is placed upon a fair basis, the farmer cannot realize such ade- 
quate returns from dis farm operations as will re-establish 
him in the market as a normal consumer of the products of labor. 

It is difficult to understand just what this transportation 
means to the American farmer without a definite example: 

“On August 1, 1914, the farmer at Culbertson, Nebraska, 
om for four typical farm implements—a grain binder, corn 

inder, farm wagon and plow, $485. On October 15, 192 
this price advanced to . In the meantime, the price 
corn at Chicago had declined from (Continued on page 36 











BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE 


Article Five. A Series on the Eighteenth Amendment and Volstead Act 


By ALSON SECOR 


§ the Eighteenth amendment, backed by the Volstead act, 
worthy of our respect, or should it be repealed by the same 
as it was enacted? In other words, are we tired 
of the experiment and willing to go back to the open saloon? 
This is an important question for every voter to consider. 
If enough sentiment is created by the wets to carry two-thirds 
of the state legislatures and a majority of congress, the Vol- 
stead act and the Eighteenth amendment will be repealed. 
In previous articles I have pointed out the efforts of the wets, 
and the laxity of the drys, and the spree that the whole nation 
is having now with what liquor can be obtained. I have quoted 
more freely from those leaning towards the wets than I have 
from the drys. Now let me quote from, or state facts gathered 
from officials who are not supposed 4o be either wet or dry. 
I have before me statistics on crime, poverty, drunkenness, 
jail population, general prosperity and those phases of life most 
affected by the liquor traffic. These statistics cover many states 
and dozens of towns and cities. They are records from police, 
mayors, state officials, which I believe truly represent what we 
may expect from a reasonable enforcement of the Volstead act. 
If I quoted these figures it 
would take many pages, all to 


“As an economic measure, there can be no question of the 

beneficial results. I am not a prohibitionist. 
Yours truly, 
“Geo. Weissi Smith, Mayor.” 

I do not know whether the mayor was Sected as a wet or dry 
official. He has the facts for that year anyway. But I do know 
that Mr. Brown, for thirty years a real estate man in Louisville, 
was opposed to prohibition before it “took.” So I will quote 
also from him: 

“It is with pleasure that I give you some facts in regard to 
what has happened in our city of Louisville since prohibition 
has been in force. The property that was formerly occupied 
by these saloons is now grocery stores, dry goods stores, shoe 
shops, etc. There is not a vacant corner in Louisville today. 
When a soft-drink shop drops out of business today, the proper- ~ 
ty is soon rented, and this is happening right along. There is 
always some kind of a business ready to start. In fact, I 
myself am surprised at such a complete change. We formerly 
had some of the most notorious rum shops in the country, and 
I have been to quite a number of our large cities and have seen 
some apa low dives, and 
Louisville certainly had its share 
of such places as well as the 





no purpose, unless someone 
doubts my word. In which case 
any reader is welcome to come 
to my office and read the statis- 
tics for himself. 

I believe it will suffice for all 
if I quote quite freely from just 
two cities—the whiskey cities 
of the United States. Peoria, 
Ill., was the center of whiskey 
making for the poer man, the 
average boozer, while Louisville, 
Ky., was the center of manu- 
facture of whiskey for the na- 
bobs. I think you will agree 
that if ever a city put up a fight 
against prohibition, backed by 
a solid public sentiment in favor 
of booze and “personal liberty’’ 
it would be Peoria and Louis- 
ville. They didn’t believe m, 
didn’t want prohibition. The 
bankers, oo oe, 
everybody thought they pro- 
fited by booze m these cities. 
It would be like taking flour 
mills out of Minneapolis, or 
the meat packers out of C —_ 
or Kansas City to take 
distillers out of Peoria and 
Louisville. 

During the fiscal year Jul 








What are the wild waves saying? 


rest of the large cities. 

“The workingman, the me- 
chanic, instead of spending his 
money for whiskey is living 
as he never lived before. His 
children have shoes on their 
feet, clothes on their backs, and 
f in their homes. Before 
prohibition went into effect 
our different charity organiza- 
tions were taxed to their limit. 
They were clothing the children 
as well as feeding them. The 
workingman is saving his money, 
he is putting it in savings banks, 

= and looking forward to the day 
Se = when he can buy a little home. 
Poot “Ose The men tell me that they do 
“ee not want to see whiskey any 
more, they do not want it back; 
are enjoying their little 
homes and their families and 
are living as they never lived 
before. 

“7 know men, and meet them 
on the street, who a few years 
ago were absolutely worse than 
worthless. These men spent 

ically half of their time 
in the workhouse or around 
barrooms. Now, since prohi- 
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1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, whic 
was wet, the uisville police 
arrested 3,624 on charge of 
drunkenness. In the same time the following dry year they 
arrested 412 for the same offense. Kentuckians not only like 
to carry a flask on the hip but a gun as well. And they are right 
quick on the trigger and a little quick tempered. It is pleasing 
to note however that arrests for assault and battery fell from 
fifty-five in the wet year mentioned to thirty-eight in the dry 
ear, and for gun toting, arrests fell from 228 to eighty-eight. 
But let me quote the Mayor who wrote in reply to an inquiry: 

“I have received your communication of April 12, 1921. 
Police records in Louisville show the following facts: 

“Wartime prohibition went into effect July1, 1919. From 
July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, inclusive, when there was no 
prohibition in Louisville, the total number of arrests for drunks 
and drunk and disorderly conduct were 5,809. From July 
1, 1919, to June 30, 1920. inclusive, covered by wartime pro- 
hibition and national prohibition, the total number of drunks 
and cases of drunk and disorderly conduct was 1,061. In other 
words, during prohibition liquor offenses fell off 84.5 percent 
in one year. 

“Another comparison is as follows: From July 1, 1919, to 
January 15, 1920, which was wartime prohibition, the total 
number of liquor offenses amounted to 734. On July 1, 1920, 
the state-wide prohibition law of Kentucky went into effect. 
From that date to wit, July 1, 1920,to January 15, 1921, in- 
clusive, the total number of offenses was 791, a slight increase 
over the same period of time when there was no kind of pro- 
hibition. 

“This slight reaction is negligible, but is probably accounted 
for thru the fading of the glamor of war patriotism, partly 
because the ation had increased, and largely because thru 

and theft, much unlawful liquor had been 


trickery, f 
filched from government warehouses. 


~ going for food and clothi 


bition, these same men are 
working every day, providing 
for their families, and have 
changed so physically, mentally and morally, since they have 
left whiskey alone that I can hardly recognize them now. 
The improvement has been 100 percent. 

“In regard to the collection of rents and the effect on in- 
stallment collections, I wish to state that they are paying up 
pay, meeting all obligations, taking a pride in their 

omes. It is hard to believe that such conditions for the better 
could take place in such a short time. Our building and loan 
associations have all they can do to take care of the working- 
man who is buying his home. I have sold quite a number of 
homes to men who have saved from $800 to $1,000 in the short 
time that prohibition has been in force, and while these men 
have saved this money their families have had the necessities 
and comforts of life. In closing up real estate transactions 
these men tell me that the money they are buying their homes 
with is whiskey money that they saved instead of throwing 
away. 

“Louisville today is a paradise compared to what it was be- 
fore prohibition went into effect. There are practically no 
empty houses in Louisville today; there is work for poms A 
who will go out and get it. Prohibition is working wonders. 
Men are paying their bills, paying their rent, and are looking 
out for a rainy day. 

“T used to spend half of my time in the magistrate courts 
garnisheeing these men for not paying their rent. I have 
not garnisheed a man for over fourteen months. It is hard to 
realize the improvement that has taken place. The people 
who had dirty homes are now living in clean homes and are 
comfortable. Instead of their money going for whiskey it is 
and the necessities of life. 

“I am giving you these facts as I know them from my own 
observation. Sees L. Brown.” (Continued on page 74 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Ca Land of a Thousand Wonders—Mexico 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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one trip around the world, 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








UT few people realize that 

our neighbor on the 

south is a land of a 
thousand wonders. Hundreds 
of years before Columbus dis- 
covered America great and 
prosperous cities dotted the 
plains and decked the moun- 
tain sides of this neighboring 
land which we are prone to 
look down upon in more ways 
than one. Some of the arts that were known to these ancient 
people are lost to the world today. The astronomers of that 
age had methods of determining facts that are unknown to the 
astronomical world today. Men of our day would no doubt 
give fortunes to know how they polished crystals and other 
stones, how they manufactured delicate articles, how the 
cast figures of gold and silver in one piece, how they made 
filagree ornaments without_soldering, and a hundred other 
things 

Buried in a great forest less than one hundred and fifty miles 

from Mexico City are the ruins of a prehistoric city that some 
believe was larger in extent than either New York or London. 
Even Cortez when he conquered Mexico four h years 
ago never dreamed of its existence. No book or record ever 
mentioned these ruins and there is not even a tradition con- 
cerning it known to 
man today. Some 





four hundred towers in the 
city of Cholula, yet no temple 
had more than two and some 
only one tower. 

To get an idea of these an- 
cient peoples one has only to 
go into the National Museum 
in the city of Mexico. Here is 
one of the finest collections of : 
antiquities and objects of natural history to be found. Here 
are idols from the old temples as well as ornaments from the 
palaces of the Aztees and Toltecs and prehistoric races. core, 
arms, shells, portraits, parchments, paintings, pictures, an 
nearly everything imaginable from the ruins of this wonderful 
country. 

One of the first things that attracted my attention was the 
great Aztec calendar stone which is sometimes called the ‘‘Stone 
of the Sun.” It is about eleven feet in diameter and nearly four 
feet thick. It looks like a gigantic millstone. It was originally 
set in the wall of one of Aztec temples. The inscriptions 
and figures make one think of the hieroglyphics on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. Prescott says this stone weighs nearly fifty 
tons; that it was brought from the mountains many miles away; 
that in taking it across a bridge the supports gave way and it 
fell into the water below; that it took five thousand men te 
transport it and many of them were killed before the task was 
finished. Another 
stone about the same 
size as the calendar 








have reason to think 
it was builded by 
some sort of a Chris- 
tian civilization 
about the third cen- 
tury, but many think 
it is older than Pom- 
peii or Herculaneum. 

The ruins of this 
city are called Palen- 
que and they were 
found by some Span- 
iards in. 1750. They 
were wandering thru 
southern Mexico and 
some natives led them 
into an almost im- 
penetrable forest to 
show them some 
“houses of stone.” 
Here are walls and 
temples, altars and 
towers into which the 
roots of great forest 
trees are interlocked 
and upon which the rays of the sun have not shone for a century. 

One writer says of the temples discovered in this city, the 
greatest of which is called “The Palace,” “It is on a pyramid 
nearly fifty feet high and the base of which is two hundred 
and fifty by three hundred feet. The walls are cut by fourteen 
arched doorways, eight feet apart, ten feet wide, running up to 
»ointed archways; within the walls are a number of courts, the 
laanekt of which is nearly one hundred feet square. The floors 
are covered with stucco moulded or carved into curious figures 
and hieroglyphics.”’ It is said that many of these temples and 
the carving are wonderful to behold. Who knows that in the 
generations yet unborn will arise someone who will discover a 
“rossetta stone’’ and give to the world the history of this pre- 
historic city. 

In another part of the country is a great pyramid not unlike 
the Pyramid of Cheops in Egypt but much greater in size, and 
no one knows when it was built. When the Aztecs ‘gained 
possession of the country the people told them a legend of how 
it was built by a race of giants descended from two survivors of 
a great deluge that overspread the land. This legend further 
states that in trying to build this structure to heaven they in- 
curred the displeasure of the gods, who destroyed them with 
fire. This legend no doubt had its origin in the Biblical story 
of the Tower of Babel. 

“On the summit of this pyramid,” says the author quoted 
above, “‘stood the temple of the mystic deity, the ‘god of the 
air,’ whose image was there, under its pinnacled towers, with 
ebon features, wearing a mitre on his head, waving with plumes 
of fire; a resplendent collar of gold about his neck; pendants of 
mosaic ti rquoise in his ears; a jeweled sceptre in one hand, and 
a curiously painted shield, emblem of his reign over the winds 
in the other.” It i: said that Cortez declared that he counted 





The Cathedral in Aquescalientes, Mexico 


stone, and even more 
interesting, is the 
! famous ‘‘Sacrificial 
Stone.” In the cen- 
ter of the top of this 
stoneisabow ton om 
cavity something like 
@ great wash pan. 
From this basin is 
eut a trench to the 

of the stone. 
This was to allow the 
blood from the sacri- 
fices to run away. 
The figures cut on 
the rim of this stone 
show the victorious 
chiefs dragging their 
victims by the air to 
the place of sacrifice. 
It is said that on the 
day of the dedication 
of this stone seven 
hundred human be- 
ings were offered as a sacrifice. In the days of its use it is said 
that from twenty to fifty thousand were annually sacrificed upon 
this stone and at the very least calculation one million human 
hearts have been laid in the basin of this stone of sacrifice. 

Prisoners of war were usually chosen for sacrifices. It is said 
that the Aztecs went to war chiefly to take prisoners for this 
purpose. Victims were generally arrayed in gorgeous apparel 
and carried flowers as they went to their death. When they 
reached the stone, five priests seized and bound them and laid 
them upon the sacrificial stone. Then a sixth priest, “‘clad in 
a scarlet mantle emblematic of his bloody office, opened the 
breast with a sharp razor, inserted his hand and tore out the 
palpitating heart and finally after holding it toward the sun as 
a sacrifice, laid it in this awful receptacle.” 

Much of the museum is filled with relics of the old civiliza- 
tions. The Goddess of Water is a huge monster more than ten 
feet high and five feet across. The Sad Indian is a very inter- 
esting relic, being a large statue with a torch in each hand and 
which was set upon the wall. The War God is another huge 
idol about ten feet high and three feet across. The God of Fire, 
the God of Rain, the God of the Air, and a hundred others are 
all interesting. The Stone of Famine commemorates a direful 
calamity which occurred in the days of Montezuma. The 
departments of Natural History, fx wten a and Ethnology 
all contain hundreds of interesting objects of various kinds. 

A large part of the National Museum is given to the history 
of Mexico. Here are manuscripts, paintings, standards, arms, 
armor, maps, mirrors, masks, wreaths, tablets, crockery, spear 
heads of irorl, handcuffs, instruments of torture, jewelry and 
almost everything imaginable. The state carriage of Maxi- 
milian and which was only used on three occasions, is even 
grander than that of Napoleon (Con*inued on page 55 
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Christmas morning — and in 
come the greatest artists ! 


The surprise and delight of a 
Victrola for Christmas! Music 
appropriate to Christmas; music 
for every day in the year; music 
so lifelike that the greatest artists 
select the Victrola as the one in- 
strument to carry their art into 
so home. hartge Victrola this 7 sas 
istmas—but be sure it is a — 
Victrola., $25 to $1500. oii eden ad th tna 


ctr 1 products 
Look under the lid! Look on the label? 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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THE COILS OF THE RADIO 
In our last article we discussed the 
vario-coupler of a single circuit receiver. 


Suteeeee ee pee 
rotor “b”’ is secondary 
coil. shown, the primary coil has one 


The vario-coupler is a form of coil. In|@nd connected direct to the antenna “c” 


radio we find several classes of coils in 
use and we wonder just what a coil is. We 


and the other end connected to a contact 
point “d” of the switch “e.” It will be 


all know what a coil is in a way; for in. | Boticed that there are a number of such 


contacts, each of which is connected to 


one of the taps of the coil. By placing the 
Fig 


a sirable to adjust the aerial length so that 
| & maximum number of turns of the coil 
will be used. The center terminal “f” of 
the switch is connected to the ground “g,”’ 





switch on any one of the contacts all turns 

of the coil below that contact are cut out 

A 8 of the circuit. These turns so cut out 
a form a dead end of the coil and it is de- 


fig.2 fig.3 


stance, we have all seen, at some time | "umd or any point of a water system. 
or other, coils of wire. Wire wound on a| 2 be rotor “b” has one end “h” con- 
spool, one layer upon another, forms a nected to the grid “i” of the detector tube 
coil. The coils of radio consist essentially | 2°, A grid leak of one-half meg-ohm, 
of 0 wise wound sound end sound 3 Gie- . A at, “k,” and a grid condenser 
drical core, or other obj ct, each turn lying |”. <a ten thousandths of a 
close up against the last turn. Sometimes —— capacity are interposed in the 
two coils are wound on the eame core, one | “cuit between the rotor and the grid of 
on top of the other, in which case the coil the tube. The other end of the rotor or 
is said to be closely coupled, which simply secondary coil is connected to the negative 
means that the two windi of the coil side of a six-volt sto battery ‘m. 
are very close . n we have|/his battery is generally designated in 
just the opposite kind of coils which are radio as the “A ttery and supplies the 
called loosely-coupled coils, or coils having omeeny Snes cet. SS eee 
the two windings wound upon separate | near the grid mentioned above we 
cores and b t close to each other. | nd @ plate and filament. This grid, 
plate and filament constitute the 

electrode vacuum tube detector and will 
be later explained. Instead of the vacuum 
tube a crystal may be used for detection; 
however, the of reception will be 
materially red The other parts of 
the receiver shown are the twenty-two and 
one-half volt “B” battery having the posi- 
tive terminal connected to the plate “n’”’ 
of the tube, the head phones “o” con- 
nected in series with the negative side of 
the “B”’ battery, and the positive side of 
the “A” battery, the rheostat “r” used to 
control the amount of current supplied to 
filament “‘p’’ and the variable condenser 
ee" “q’’ shunted across the secondary coil “b.” 

Diagramatically a coil is shown in Fig. 1. | —C, C. H. 

Such coils are illustrated by a kind of 
corkscrew drawing. In Fig. 2 is shown a 
loose-coupled coil, and a close-coupled 
coil is shown in Fig. 3. 

The kind of coils as illustrated in Figs. 
2 and 3 consist of two separate windings. 
Each winding has a name assigned to it 
which names are neither technical nor 
difficult to remember. One winding is 
known as the primary and one as the 
secondary. Referring to Fig. 2 or 3 the 
winding shown at “A” is the primary 
winding and ‘‘B”’ the secondary — 
The primary winding of a coil is merely | 
the fst winding that the electric current 
passes thru and the secondary winding 1s 
the winding in which a secondary current 
is induced. 

Suppose that a current of electricity is 
cal to flow in the primary winding. 
By connecting the proper kind of instru- 
ment, as for instance an ammeter, in the 
secondary winding, we find that a current | 
of electricity is also flowing here. In other | . ; . 
words, the current of electricity flowing in | By a he had rage ee Aig ay 
the primary ees avs out ae 
which are absorbed by the secondary 
winding. Instead of calling the effeet of BARN FLOORS IN WINTER 
the primary winding on the secondary} During the winter months is a good 
wieder in the case of electric applica-| time to put new life into old barns by 
tion, wave energy we call it an electro-| dressing up their interiors with new 
magnetic field. This is simply a lot of} floors. As such an improvement is 
invisible lines of force stretched about the | usually of a permanent nature and once 

wimary winding which cause a current to| made cannot be changed without quite a 
be induced in the secondary winding of | bit of expense, careful consideration must 
the coil. We obtain induction by bringing | be given to its planning. Floor construc- 
the secondary winding of the coil in close | tion as far as possible should be wear- 
proximity to the primary winding. This| proof and waterproof. Such floors are 
is the principle of the coil and is made use| durable, aid in conserving the liquid 
of in loosely-coupled vario-couplers, vario-| elements of the manure, and are easily 
meters! honeycomb coils, spider web coils, | kept in a sanitary condition. (Concrete is 
and transformers. la good material for this work and is 

To apply this principle to the vario-| widely used. ° 
coupler we simply place a second coil! A concrete barn floor can be constructed 
within the cylinder of the first coil as|in winter as well as summer and is an 


illustrated in Fig. 4. 
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which may be an iron rod driven into the | t 











If steel stall 
ments must 


ipment is to be used, arrange- 
made when making the floor 


As it is desirable to have concrete at a 
temperature around eighty degrees when 
pisces , aggregate water should be 
all fe io ] . d oc nad 

ow for ost duri ixi 
placing. The work should be #0 planned 
that concrete may be placed immedi- 
ately after mixing and the minimum 
amount of heat lost. 

ion of some sort should be given 
the f ly placed concrete so that as 
much heat as possible will be retained. 
As in barn floor construction only part of 
the work is done at one time, the 
heat from the animals quartered in the 
remainder of the building will help keep 
up the temperature of the interior. Straw 
is often used to protect the new concrete 
work. Manure should not be used as a 
protective covering unless a layer of build- 
ing paper or roofing material is used to 
prevent it from coming in direct contact 
with the new concrete. 

Forms should not be removed until the 
concrete has hardened thoroly. This may 
be determined by pouring boiling water 
on the concrete or heating it in some other 
manner. Frozen concrete will often ring 
when struck by a hammer, similar to 
properly hardened concrete. For this 
reason, the striking test is unreliable and 


|| heat should be applied. Frozen concrete 


will soften when heat is applied, while 
properly set concrete will not do so. 

If the temperature can be maintained 
at sixty degrees or over the conerete will 
per aes eae at the end of 
orty-eight bours to be uninjured by 
freezing. If an average temperature 
around forty-five degrees Fahrenheit is 
maintained, the temperature at no time 

oing to thirty-two degrees, four or five 

ays should be sufficient. However, it 
is only when there is likelihood of freezing 
that it is necessary to take precautions. 

What is commonly known as a 1:23 
mixture is recommended for barn floor 
construction. By this is meant concrete 
mixed in the proportion of one sack of 
portland cement to two cubic feet of sand 
to three cubic feet of pebbles or broken 
stone. The sand should be clean and well 

and in sizes running up to one- 
quarter of an inch. Pebbles or broken 
stone should range from ee te inch 


Here the coil “a’’ | improvement made by many farmers dur- | to one and one-half inches.—D. 








Winter Troubles come from 
“GIVE ME A QUART OF OIL” 


How to safeguard 
your engine 


OLD WEATHER! What makes 


starting so difficult? Perhaps 
incorrect lubrication is adding to 
your winter engine troubles. 

True: the engine is cold. True: 
gasoline vaporizes more slowly in 
cold weather. Lubrication won’t 
help these conditions, 

But scientifically correct lubrica- 
tion is of special importance in 
winter. The grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil specified for your car will 
assist you to start your engine more 
quickly and with greater protection 
than inferior oils possibly can. 

Why? Because every winter re- 
quirement of your car was studied 
and provided for when the Vacuum 
Oil Company’s Board of Automotive 
Engineers prepared the recommen- 
dations which you see in the Chart. 

Winter factors are: the design and 
construction of the engine—the type 
of lubricating system—the location 
of the oil pump—the size and mesh of 
the oil screen—the size and possible 
exposure of the oil piping. 

Get economy 

All Winter 


The grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil specified for 
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winter use in your engine begins to 
circulate when the engine starts. 
Quicker starting and full protec- 
tion are assured. This quicker start- 
ing lessens the drain on your 
battery. You do not need to use the 
choker so much—and thus the oil 
is not so quickly diluted with raw 
gasoline. 

To get this thorough protection 
against winter engine troubles we 
suggest that you draw off all old 
oil while the engine is warm. Do not 
flush with kerosene. Then re-fill to 
the proper level with the correct 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


a 


Important: Many cars require more 

fluid oils in winter than 
in summer. Where such change is 
necessary you will find it plainly in- 
dicated in red on the partial Chart 
shown at the right. If your car is 
not listed in this partial Chart, the 
dealer from whom you 
buy Gargoyle Mobiloil 
can easily tell you the 
correct grade from his 
copy of the complete 
Chart. 






Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


TS correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for [eee 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- [>> 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobilod Arctic 





Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced. 

This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 































































































VACUUM OIL COMPANY _ 
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Address our nearest branch: 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Indianapolis Buffalo 


Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan 


Des Moines Dallas 
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TO STOP GLARE 
What is the preparation used to frost 
automobile lenses to stop glare?—T. L. P., 
lowa. 
Epsom salts dissolved in water has 


been recommended for a home-made 
dimmer for automobile lights. Dissolve 
a small amount in water, lay the lens 
on a level place, flow the solution over the 
glass, or the part of the glass desired 
frosted, and allow it to evaporate. It 
should be used on the inside of the head- 
light lens. 


SIZE FOR SEPTIC TANK 

We are planning to build a septic 
tank and we have two plans. One is a 
two compartment tank, and the other 
is a one compartment tank. Which is 
the best? How large should our tank be? 
There are five in the family and we usually 
have two other people with us.—W. L., 
Kans. 

One-chamber tanks have given suc- 





cessful results where conditions have been 
perfect for their operation, but the two- 
chamber septic tanks generally give suffi- 
ciently better results to make them worth | 
their extra cost. The sludge chamber | 
should be large enough to care for a house | 
discharge of thirty gallons per person | 
daily, or four cubic feet. You should} 
figure on a capacity of twenty-eight or | 
thirty cubie feet. In figuring capacity | 
figure depth of septic tank from the lower 
side of the inlet and outlet from sludge | 


chamber. 


DOESN’T LIKE MORNING GLORIES 


Can you tell me a way of getting rid of 
morning glories? They say there-is a 
certain time of the by plowing or 
cutting them it will kill them.—M. M. I., 
Nebr. 

To control morning glories, put the 
ground under clean cultivation for two 
years; the infested land should be deeply 
plowed and as many as ible of the 
whip-cord roots harro out or raked 
out and destroyed, or they may be fed 
to pigs. But each bit left in the soil will 
start new growth and tillage must be so 
frequent and so thoro that no green leaves 
are permitted to grow. Where it is prac- 
ticable to grow alfalfa this crop tends to 
smother the morning glory with its thick 
cover and the frequent cutting checks 
leaf growth of the weed and prevents 
seeding. Or infested land may be broken 
up with the plow and hogs may be turned 
in with the snouts in working order, for 
the purpose of turning out and eating 
the succulent roots, of which they are 
very fond. Sheep pasturing on infested 
ground will also keep leaf-growth down 
and will starve the underground growth. 


BRING’BACK THE FERTILITY 

I once in a while see farms advertised 
in Virginia and some other states and I 
am told they must have a heavy coat of 
commercial fertilizer every year in order 
to raise a crop and what I wish to know 
is if these farms could be brought back 
to their former fertility with cowpeas 
or soys or barnyard manure or something 
a farmer could raise himself. Or must 
he use five dollar commercial fertilizer 
to raise a four dollar crop. Of course one 
would use clover when he could.—C. M. 
a ee 

The farms to which you refer can be 
brought back but where they lack potash 
and phosphorus these must be supplied. 
However, these are not so expensive and 
if you would be in a position to utilize 
to their fullest possibilities soybeans, 


| liberally. 





cowpeas, clover, vetch and other legumes, 





Signed inquiries will be prompt! onguesst 


dress, “Subseribers Information Bureau,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











rest assured you can bring back the farms 
you have in mind to a high state of fer- 
tility, if not just as high as they were in 
before they were cropped. 

Lime, and where necessary phosphates 
and potash, in combination with legume 
crops, is the secret if there be any of 
successfully building up the run-down 
farms. It goes without saying that live- 
stock should be kept. This applies to all 
sections where there are run-down, over- 
cropped farms, not just to the section 
you refer to. 


CLUTCH GRABS 

T have a car with a leather faced cone 
clutch. It grabs no matter how carefully 
I handle it. Is there some compound 
that will help?—D. R. N., Mo. 

It may be that the clutch leather is 
simply hard or dry. Thoroly clean with 
kerosene or coal oil, remove mineral oil 
and apply castor oil or neatsfoot oil 
Some manufacturers recom- 
mend that all oil be kept off the clutch 
leather, and only kerosene, not gasoline, 
be used for cleaning. If there is a grating 
or grinding sound as the clutch is en- 
gaged look at the clutch rivets. They may 
be above the surface of the leather. Other 
eauses of grabbing are worn release ring 
bearings, too tight adjustment of clutch 
spring, or loose pedal connections. It 
may be your clutch needs refacing. 


COWPEAS FOR NEXT YEAR 

What kind of cowpeas will produce the 
most feed per acre, and when is the best 
time to eut them for feed, and when for 
seed, and what would be the best machine 
to cut them with?—S. P. W., Missouri. 

It will be less of a question as to what 
variety of cowpeas will produce the most 
feed per acre, than as to what variety 
will do best in your locality when it comes 
to choice of a variety of cowpeas. Pro 
ably of the varieties of cowpeas suitable 
for your section, the New Era or the 
Groit will give best results, with a little 
preference for the latter. Both of these 
are erect growers and for that reason 
will be easy to harvest. The most com- 
monly planted cowpea of any is the 
Whip-poor-will. 

The time to harvest cowpeas for hay 
is about the time the first pods ripen or 
maybe a day or two later. The best 
time to harvest for seed is when the 
largest proportion of seed pods are ripe, 
but not to the point of scattering. 

You will find that cowpea hay is a 
little easier to cure if you wait until about 
a week after the first pods ripen, as 


cowpeas are rather hard to cure when! pinoy 


the vine is very immature. In any case, 
we believe you will find it most practi- 
cable to put the cowpeas up im small 
shocks to cure until ready to stack and 
when stacking place in narrow stacks. 


HORSE BEANS FOR POULTRY 

I live in a part of the country where 
horse beans grow very well and I would 
like to use them in a laying mash for 
my hens, but do not know how much 
to feed. Will you kindly give me a laying 
ration for hens, using them as much as 
possible? —E. A. B., Calif. 

For poultry feeding, we would limit 
the proportion of horse beans in the 
ration to about twenty percent. A sug- 
gestive ration using horse beans is as 
follows: Wheat bran, twenty pounds; 











oats, twenty ; horse beans, ground, 
twenty ae mm meal or barley meal, 
ten pounds; fine cut alfalfa, ten — 


meat serap, ten pounds. This shoul 
furnish the mash ration for Leghorns; 
should be kept before the hens at all 


it 

times. For the heavier breeds, it would 
have a tendency to be a little too fatten- 
ing and it would be advisable to close 
the + excepting during the after- 
noon. Feed in addition a seratch feed 
consisting of wheat and clipped oats, 
in equal parts. 


SHRUBBERY FAILS 


I have made an effort to plant shrubs 
about my yard and about the house, but 
I cannot get them to grow. The grass 
does fine. We have planted twice, or 
rather we replanted once, and now half 
the plants are dead. Will you give me 
directions for taking care of shrubs?— 
Mrs. L. D., Ind. 

A shrub or tree, if adapted to the con- 
ditions under which it must grow, is not 
difficult to keep growing when once es- 
tablished. We wonder if you hoe or 
cultivate about your shrubs, or just let 
the grass grow as it will about the roots. 
Shrubs cannot successfully compete at 
first with grass. In addition to cultivation 
shrubs should receive liberal applications 
of manure or fertilizer. In two or three 
years cultivation may be stopped, tho 
if it is desired to continue vigorous 
growth, continue cultivation and ma- 
nuring. 


STOPPAGE IN DIGESTIVE TRACT 


I have started raising chickens and 
have had very good success in spite of 
being new at it. But some disease has 
attacked them. They mope around for 
about three weeks, er the crop seems 
full of air, the bowel leading into the 
> as large as the gizzard itself. 
: like the gizzard does not empty 
into the bowel leading 
drawn and shriveled. 


from it as it is 
I see no worms 


b-| in the intestines, and the liver is not 


tubercular. I have lost a young pullet 
and another is nearly dead. My younger 
flock seems to be infected. My chicken 
house is new and I keep it clean, also 
clean drinking water. Have isolated the 
infected chicks and have also given a 
couple doses of castor oil to move the 
contents of the gizzard, but it didn’t 
seem to help.—Mrs. E. C. R., Ind. 

Without an examination and autopsy 
of one of these affected birds, we would 
infer that your trouble is either caused 
by musty grain or musty feed of some 
kind, or else it is caused by the individual 
affected getting hold of some kind of 
fibrous feeds, swallowing some hair, 
string, or large indigestible articles which 
the passage way from the gizzard 
to the intestines. 

We have known of serious cases of 
somewhatsimilarsort occurring when hens 
have swallowed pig bristles around 
butchering time. In fact just such a case 
came to our attention within the last 
couple of months. 

We wish you had made an examination 
of the contents of the gizzard of one of 
the hens and reported what you found. 
Better yet, take one of the affected fowls 
and send it to your poultry expert at 
your state experiment station. 


Over $500,000 worth of corn was grown 
by the 29,000 young farmers who were 
members of boys’ clubs last year, accord- 
ing to reports to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. 
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BACK OF THE HEEL—E/even lay- 
ers of heavy duck and highest 
grade rubber make this one of 
the strongest points of the whole 
boot. 











THE ANKLE—Were the “U.S.” 
Boot has an extra “collar’’ that 
runs all the way round the leg, 
and on top of that is vulcanized 
@ heavy side-stay. 


Slaves y yy A 











‘Exers heavy Flange sole 


THE soLE—A thick, single layer 
of the finest, toughest high-grade 
rubber. Its flange shape means 
extra protection and wear. 
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THE INSTEP—A series of gradu- 
ated reinforcing layers in the 
instep combines unusual flexibil- 
ity with surprising strength. 





Ask for 
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OLE, ankle, instep, heel — 
it’s at one of these 4 places 
boots get their hardest strain. 


And weakness at any one of 
them will rob you of wear you 
ought to get! 

The big reason for the re- 
markable strength, long wear 
and “stand up” qualities of 
“U.S.” Boots is the fact that 
their makers have built into 
them at every one of these 4 
vital points the strongest kind 
of reinforcements. 


Made throughout of the fin- 
est quality of fabric and tough 
rubber, U. S. Boots are 
backed up at the “wearing 
points” by 7 to 11 extra thick- 
nesses. And they’re so built 
that all this extra wear is gained 
without losing the ease and 
flexibility you need. 


US. 


The diagrams at the left will 
show you the details of the fin- 
est boot construction experts 
have yet been able to devise. 
75 years of bootmaking expe- 
rience are behind it. 


Other “‘U. S.’’ Footwear— 
all built to give the 
utmost service 


You'll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big U. S. line. 
There’s the U. S. Wairus, the 
famous all-rubber overshoe— 
the U. S. lace Bootee, a rubber 
workshoe for spring and fall— 
U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—all 
styles and sizes for the whole 
family. Look for the “U. S.” 
trademark—the honor mark of 
the oldest and largest rubber 
organization in the wor!d. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Rugged strength 
at the 4 vital points 


—that’s why “U.S.” Boots give such long wear 
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SIMMONS Chain is 

sound and true, ready 
to give you trusty service for 
years. Work as you will, a 
Simmons Chain will hold 
your watch securely. The ex- 
clusive Simmons, process of 
manufacture, whereby gold 
is drawn over a less expen- 
sive base metal, makes these 
chains more serviceable than 
solid gold—and just as good 
looking. And it makes them 
a remarkable value for your 
money. A variety of styles 
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and finishes priced from $4 N 

to $15. At your jeweler’s. xt 

RF. SIMMONS Co. 

XS Attleboro Massachusetts ‘Y 
N 
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SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


The Swivel Says Q It’s a Simmons 
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PRICES SMASHED! | 










Trainloads of U. $. Army Harness 


t a small fraction of actual make. ade pe bn | 
v. &. ARMY. Quality through and through. Builtto 
terrific strain of war. Compares favorably 
with oy Siw harness Our Special Price $ 75 
on set double ambulance harness, 
used but in A-!l condition) only... ...««« 

Same Harness, Brand New, $41.75. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
PREE— Write for ‘Big Free Bargain Rook’’ and Sense- 
tional Bargain Prices or wmy i t 

Qovls, civibing, biankets. » 











Successful Farming advertisements may be 


| duction. 
| forty percent. 
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COST OF HOLDING GRAIN 


Farmers are frequently advised to hold 
their grain and such advice is no doubt 
sound in a good many cases. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that grain can- 
not be held without cost and there is 
data available which give a fairly definite 
idea of what is the actual cost for holding 


grain. 
One of the specialists of the Extension 
mt of the Iowa agricultural 
» states that “corn worth 63.4 
cents in November would have to sell 
for 81 cents the next October to pay for 
holding it. Oats selling for 40.1 cents in 
August would have to sell for 44 cents 
the next July, and wheat selling for 87.4 
cents in July would have to sell for 95.6 
cents the next June if the farmer was to 
break even on holding his grain.” 

Only three items of cost, shrinkage, 
interest on investment, insurance, 
were considered in arriving at these fig- 
ures. A number of other charges 
also be considered, such as rodent and 
rat damages, weevil injury, mold, shatter- 
ing, and building , but these 
would vary quite widely according to 
methods used in individual cases. 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION 
Production and Trade 

Production of twelve leading crops 
is now estimated to be eleven percent 
above last year and four percent more 
than the 1916-20 average. The wheat 
estimate is two percent above last year 
and cotton twenty-six percent. The corn 
forecast is seven percent less. Compared 
with the 1916-20 average, corn and wheat 
production are both one percent higher 
and cotton sixteen percent less. 

Industrial operations in general are 
showing moderate expansion. Total 
freight carloadings are running higher 
than a year ago, but grain loadings are 
noticeably less. Usually there is an 
abrupt decline in freight loadings be- 
ginning the latter part of October and 
this fact holds hope that the railroads 
will soon be able to break the present 
congestion and meet the extraordinary 
demand for cars. 

Foreign Trade 

Wheat continues to go abroad in less 
volume than last year when an unpre- 
cedented quantity was exported. he 
present reported shortage in Europe gives 
pes that the outgo will imcrease. 
ixports of wheat in two years ending 

June 30, 1922, were over twice as great 

as for the two years ending June 30, 1914, 

mainly due to the absence of Russia from 

the European market. Production in the 
later period was nine percent more. 

Wheat exports for twenty years have 

averaged twenty-three percent of pro- 

In 1920 and 1921 they were 


‘The foreign market is taking cotton 
at almost the same rate the first eight 
months of this year as during the same 
period last year. Exports of cotton in 
the two years ending June 30, 1922, were 
two-thirds as much as the two years end- 
ing June 30, 1914. Production for the 
corresponding crops was three-fourths 
as large. From 1900-09, sixty-six per- 
cent of the cotton was exported and from 
1910-19, fifty-five percent. The percent- 
age for the 1920 and 1921 crops is fifty-six. 

Meat Products 

Pork and lard went out of the country 
during the two years 1920 and 1921 
at a volume fifty-nine percent greater 
than the two years 1912 and 1913, while 
production was fifteen percént more for 
the later period. Pork and lard exports 





relied on. They point the way to square deals 


are now making uv about sixteen percent 





Dec., 1922 


of production compared with an average 
around eleven percent before the war. 

A stiffening of interest rates and a 
slight drop in the Federal Reserve ratio 
indicate that business men are beginning 
to make use of the surplus credit available 
for expansion. Banking resources are 
ample to meet the demands of business. 

Prices 

The disadvantage which agriculture 
faces because of low prices for sales and 
high prices for purchases has been ac- 
cumulating, for this is the third suc- 
cessive year that the exchange ratio has 
been unfavorable. On the basis of a 
weighted average of prices, a given 
quantity of farm products would buy 
sixty-four percent as much of other com- 
modities in September, 1922, as in the 
year 1913. A year previous the percent 
was seventy-one. The larger volume 
of agricultural output this year will par- 
tially compensate the farmer for the loss 
in relative prices. 


A FARM WASHED AWAY 
Continued from page 7 

carried close to the side banks to prevent 
water from cutting around and forming 
a new channel. The total height of the 
dam is made less than the depth of the 
ditch to keep the flood water confined 
to one channel and prevent cutting 
around so far as possible. 

A few forks of manure or straw placed 
above the dam will serve to prevent the 
water from running directly thru the 
brush and will help to collect the first 
sediment. Let us suppose now that we 
are inspecting the dam directly after a 
heavy rain. ft would be found that the 
flood water carrying silt would come down 
the ditch and be stopped by the obstruc- 
tion. Immediately the water would rise 
as high as the brush and in to pour 
down thru it and escape while the sedi- 
ment would be left to fill the ditch. It 
would be seen now that it is proper to 
turn the butt end of the brush upstream 
for the small twigs and limbs serve as a 
break-water and prevent excessive cutting. 

A very common mistake is to construct 
a brush dam by driving in stakes and 

ling the brush cross-ways of the ditch. 

is makes a obstruction but on 
the other hand the water pouring off the 
dam will cause d to the soil below 
and eventually the stakes will give way. 
In placing obstructions in ditches it is 
necessary to use a considerable number 
particularly if the ditch runs at a steep 
grade. Often if brush dams are placed 
as close as seventy-five feet apart you 
will obtain good results. 

It must be remembered that no kind 
of dam, either brush or earth would ever 
prevent the water from running down a 
ditch and altho it may be possible to 
temporarily stop the washing the damage 
will result again when the brush has rotted 
away. Consequently, it should be stated 
that it will in most cases be necessary 
to plant the ravine to some sort of grass 
which will hold the soil in position after 
the dam has disappeared. Broom grass 
has been tried and found to be a very 
good plant for this purpose. One should 
look upon a ravine as an eaves-trough 
which must carry away water and the 
problem then becomes one of keeping 
this eaves-trough from carrying away too 
much valuable soil. 


Reports received by the United States 
department of agriculture indicate that 
2,215,000 farmers, or an average of about 
1,100 per county, adopted methods intro- 
duced by the county extension agent in 
handling their livestock or crops in 1921. 


Barn equipment is a great labor-saver. 
Some of the manufacturers of stanch- 
ions and other barn equipment are ad- 
vertising in Successful Farming. 
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Cut in Price : | | 


ELOTTE, the Edison of Europe, manufacturer of the greatest Cream 
Separator the world has ever known, announces a sweeping re- | 
duction in prices. Labor conditions in general together with : 
tremendous re-building and re-organizing efforts put forth by this big 
man of Belgium has resulted in cutting production costs to the bone. 
And right now at this particular time poser pase are extremely favorable. Take 


advantage of this condition while it lasts. the most for your American dollar. 
Buy now and save money. 


Before buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 Grand and Inter- 
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national prizes and how, for efficien of chimenine, ease of turning, convenience of 
peop ek and Durability—the Great } Delgium Melotte has won every important Euro- 
Find out why 500,000 Melotte Separators are in continuous use today. ‘ 


Self Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only e- bearing bx bowl made. This patented 
bow! == from one frictionless pee J 1-7, to. It is 7 
It skims as rerfectly after 15 years’ use as w Positively can not ever get out 
of balance—cannot vibrate ood thus cause cross ‘currents which waste cream by re- 
mixing with the milk. The 600 Ib. Meiotte turns as easily as the 300 Ib. machine of 
other makes. Spins for 25 minutes unless brake is applied. No other ator has 
or needs a brake. The Melotte bowl has solved problem of 





after3O Days 
Free Trial 





We will send an Imported Melotte Cream Separator direct to your farm on a 30 days’ 

absolutely Free Trial — no ya ers to use an ilk wane peur oun ‘ é Bee 

ar Satisfy yourself that the bow! le an eaay to Clean G2 © chins 4 
iste. Compare it test it in every way. 3 ” 

When you are convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, washes quicker, / ' 


turns easier, 
has one-half less tinware to clean, lasts longer than aif others, then’ pay $7.50 as 
payment and balance in small monthly payments until the eeparetec is paid fer. 


Send No Money! — Easy Payments ! 


You're not to send one cent until you’ve Phen, send your milk to the creamery. 4 
used this great fin Melotte and bave Let them prove which separator skims & 
made up your itisthemachine you the cleanest. 


want. Keep it for 30 days and use it After 30 days free trial, then send only the 
just as if it were your own machine. ema cum S 61S ang ine helencoinenel 
pa the Ra yy bh a monenly ty The M — pave for for 


Send Coupon for Free Book!| — 


sca Coupon id 
The Melotte Separator °°22" 


cream separator. Read about the porcelain lined bowl. Easy to clean 
asachina plate. One halfless tinware toclean. An exclusive Melotte 
2843 West 19th Street, Illinois 
Dept. 2519 3945 Prince Strect, Berkeley California j 
‘Without cost to me or obligation in way, please send me z: 





feature. Other exclusive Melotte features are described in full, 


Don't buy any tor until you have investigated the Melotte, 
Take advantage of the 30 day free trial which Mr. Melotte has now 


authorized us to offer. Test the Melotte against all other Jo Penn eee eee per OS “4 

tors and satisfy yourself as hundreds of American farmers have of testimonials from American farmers. a 

done, that it is the world’s greatest separator. The only separator 

that requires a brake. fs fo oo cany te tare thet ihapind euenty- Oe 

minutes after you stop cranking. And remember, it is guaranteed NR cilia alan Se ape ey a 

for 15 years. Don't wait—be eure to mail coupon TODAY! r. 
PY.) .) | MEPPPTTTTTTTTTTTTTT TTL TL Tittle al 


The Melotte ete US: Manager 


Dept. 2519 245 West Ds Prince Street, Berkeley, California 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


In the last issue we showed Arthur as 
|he was when he entered the McLain 
| hospital at St. Louis. Some day you will 
see how they have straightened those 
feet so he can walk like any boy. We also 
showed Ellis, but the picture did not re- 
veal how her back is out of line. I have 
a oo that does. But I wanted you to 

her stnile. She smiles even in pain 
and ause she has learned the great truth 
that the world does not care for frowns. 
Misery may like company, but smiles 
draw the multitude. 

We did not have room last issue for 
a picture of little Dorothy, our first 
cripple. You see her here standing with- 
out even a crutch. Ske goes to school. 
When I first saw her, she had never stood 
on her feet. Just sent her back to St. 
Louis to have such adjustments of braces 
as was made necessary by her rapid 
growth. A more complete recovery could 
hardly be expected of such a case. 

The picture of Myrtle was taken just 
before she left Chicago. There was little 
hope that she could ever dispense with 


crutches. But now I am hopeful that she Waly, Fr ag aoe . hio, 

| i ane . : Mrs. rs) ans., 
may walk without them. She is slowly $10; Jane Deer, Mo.,’$3; E. C. ioe N.Y. $8 
improving. Emmett Hodges, Mo., $1; I. B. Troutman, Tenn., 
$1; Omer Meyhew, Mo., $2.50: Mrs. C. W. Park- 
hurst, Ill., $1.06; Mrs. A. K. Johnson, Minn., $2.75; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. ome. Mass., $2; John Bardill, 
Calif., $5; E. L. 8 , $1; C. Clarence Nason, 
Iowa, $5; R. e Wheries "Texas, $5; Harriet 
ae — $1; Grace Frazier and S. 8., Ind., 


aS + R, Spangler, Iowa, $5; Ruth Kopp, Ohio, 
- W. L. Ratled Ark., $.25; Mrs. W. H. 


King, 
Nabe, $1; Mrs. Mamie G. Cartledge, Miss., $1; 
Mrs. J. G. Evans, Mo., $1; A Child of Christ. 
Mine? $95; Mrs. E. F. Scheafer, Ohio, $1; Mrs. 
J. E. Conner, Okla., $4; Mrs. J.C. Barnhart, Mich., 
$10; Mrs. O. P. M: ers, Ind., $2; Jens P. Je nsen, 
Weis, Minn., $2; M4 Il., $1; A Friend, Nebr,, 
$1; Mrs. Cora td Mo., $2: Mrs. Aug. Linner, 
N. Dak., $3; Mrs. Fred ©. Kruse, 8. Dak, $2: 
L. B. Denham, Okla., $2.50; a Brown, Ohio, 
si; —_ Lu "Adams, lowa, $1; a, Wes Minn., 
Ck. Walden, lowa, ise G. F. Morron, 

Mioe mr Mrs. Wyatt Fitzpatrick, Mo., $2 


gee EATING MORE WHEAT 
has been incfeasing 

ie ae ents, and this 
indie ecntinns, at least 
4 we pow cont where we -_ 
sume practically we produce, accorda- 

ing fer te the United States department of 


agriculture. 
The United States has exported a 








Myrtle of Missouri 
C. Mower, Ohio, $1; 
M. 


UST slip your feet into 
these snow excluders 
and you’re weatherproof”. 
Snow, mud or s#ush can’t 
leak through the extra 
heavy rubber. The coldest 
winds can’t penetrate the 
Wear Ruzus this winter 
— they'll last for years. 
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‘The Ruzu real rubber shoe 
illustrated above bears the 
famous Goodyear Gold 























seal trade-mark—the mark surplus of wheat in every year since 
that identifies the best rub- colonial times with the exception of 
ber footwear made. You | 1836, marines aaging ace -- an ee 
ears | increasing demand at home uring 
get the benefit of 69 y of | past twenty years, however, the volume 





experience when you buy 
genuine Goodyear rubber 


of exports has been decreasing, except 
under artificial stimulation of the recent 





Dorothy of Michigan as she is today 


been 















footwear, and you get the 
same rugged quality your 
grandfathers knew. 

Unfortunately, the penalty of 
leadership is imitation. Other 
manufacturers are trading on 


Our readers have wonderfully 





|} generous to ; 
‘would go thru life handicapped without | 


these peor cripples who 
| the money being given to send them to 


| hospits als where they can get crooked 


| backs straightened and paralyzed limbs 
|restored to usefulness. 


But this is the 


war period. 

| Before 1850, the per capita consump- 
tion in this country was 4.9 bushels; and 
from 1895 to 1914 it was 5.6 bushels. 
The rising trend was interrupted by the 
war, but authorities believe it will con- 
tinue. In Belgium and France consumption 


Christmas season. I wonder if anyone has reached 8 bushels per year per person. 
can spare a little money to se end another The only way that production ean be 
| child to the repair shop. It means school-| stimulated is by prices which will induce 
ing. It means a fair chance in the world. | farmers to grow more wheat. Of course, 
jit means happy parents. It means ®'| wheat is a world crop and prices for it 
| larger hums unity to us all if we aid these are governed by world conditions. Much 
to get the treatments they so much need. | more wheat can be grown in this count 

I hope to start another right after the if prices are such as to make it profitab bie 
\C hristmas outpouring reaches the office. | to increase wheat wodustion. ; 
—Alson Secor, Editor. The total world wheat production, 
| We are below giving a list of the names excludin Russia and Mexico, is now 


the Goodyear name. Look for 
the trade-mark before you buy- 
remember no rubber footwear 
is the genuine Goodyear make 
unless it bears the Gold Seal. 


There’s a Gold Seal merchant 
near you—if you don’t know 
him, write for his name. 


































7 GooDYEAR RUBBER Co. of contributors to the Crippled Children | estimated at 3,012,293,000 bushels, com- 
* : | Fund: pared with 3,273,588,000 bushels during 
¢ —— OF NEW YORK io By _ an ‘TL, 88; Mrs. | the past year. Latest reports continue 
7 ass), so Ee Ba : 
¥ 187-89 BROAD WAY—NEW YoRK crry | Willard Moore, Ohio, $5; Mrs. J.P. Brenneman, | to predict a yield in Russia sufficient to 
f | Ohio, $1; Mrs. C. F. Abbot, Ky., $10; Macy | supply domestic requirements. 
f Reagan, N. C., $1; Mrs. ¢ lara a “ze Looe 
? $5: Mrs. Walter N. Cloud, Il., $1; No Name, ! x 
Po BRANCHES: $10; Mrs. Harry Hallgren, Kans., $5; Mrs. C. CORN FOR PORK 
a ' . | Thorman, I , $1; Fred Kuckuck, IIl., $1; Mrs. | How much corn does it take to bring 
“a ST PAUL, MINN. Si1-377 Sibley St. Vernon 1. Morrie, Okla. $1; — ~ ae a hog to two hundred twenty-five pounds 
: - Ay : * : bag: un — ) F. A. Davis, Ic . J 
4 SS} KANSAS CITY, MO.,807 Baltimore Ave. Me OL Boieren Wash, $1.25: G. A. Egger, Mo. | Weight?—M. L. C., Neb. 
e. | ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. $3: Mrs. C F. Allen, Ohio, $1; Mr. and Mrs. You can figure pre about twelve pounds 
i PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth St. Cloden Lahman, Ohio, $10; Mrs. G. W. Runde, of rk from one bushel corn fed prope rly 
ae SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.,539 Mission St Ind., $5: Mrs. B. B. Brown, Ky., $1; A Subscriber, pol ett 
Ny Colo., $1; Jesse Stutsman, Ohio, $5; Mrs. Emily | to w red 10gs. 
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The New Master of the Road 


Buick Seven-Passenger Touring —*1435 : F 


Out on the country roads, in all weathers and on the longest 
runs, the Buick seven passenger six-cylinder touring car 
provides the comfortable, dependable transportation that 
every farm family needs. 


Its long wheel base, with easy riding springs carries the roomy 
body over rough roads smoothly and the finely tailored top 
and weather-proof curtains provide perfect protection 
against the winds and rain. 


Take the wheel and you find every driving convenience. 
Above the windshield is a visor of distinctive design, there 
is a cowl ventilator, a gasoline gauge on the dash, a rear- 
view mirror, a transmission lock and the shifting lever 
has been extended. The top is bound front and rear with 
leather and nickeled tips and is lined inside with whip- 
cord. The entire car shows a completeness of equipment 
not to be found elsewhere within a thousand dollars of 
its price. 





And back of these improvements stand the traditional . 
qualities of Buick Valve-in-Head power and stability. : 


7 The Famous Buick Clutch 

A finger’s pressure discngages the = The na fro natyr: ag Any eam a 

Buick clutch, yet the clutch is abeo- Coupe, $1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1395; 5 Pass. ‘Touring Sedan, bi 

lutely positive in its action. The $1325. Sixes—2 Pass. Roadster $1175; 5 Pass. Touring, $1195; ; 

clutch in all models has been still 5 Pass. Touring Sedan 1935; 5 Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. 4 
i ved by making the clutch Coupe, $1895; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435; 7 Pass. Sedan ,$2195; 4 

Pangan, Oo eS Sport Roadster, $1625; Sport Touring, $1675. Prices. o. b. 4 

hub a drop forging with ground bearing Buick factories. Ask about the G. M, A. C, Purchase Plan, zi 

surfaces, instead of malleable iron. which provides for deferred payments. od 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN j 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 





When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 




















HE LIKES HIS ORCHAR 


And His Orchards Pay Him for It 





Dec., 1922 


DS 


By L. S. GOODE 


LONG about apple harvest and cider time last autumn 

I drove into Nebraska to see that famous orchard country 

which extends on both sides of the Missouri river, be- 
tween Omaha and St. Joseph. 

“You ought to go and see A. J. Weaver,” I was told almost 
as soon as | reached the Nebraska line. “(He has more orchard 
than anyone else.”’ 

And that is what I did, and why I can tell you some of the 
things Mr. Weaver said that will help you with your orchard, 
whether it is a home orchard or a commercial crchard. 

First of all, every farmer’s 
interest will be aroused when he 
reads one of Mr. Weaver's first j t 
statements. “Alfalfa and hogs : 
are the greatest farm crops there 
are.” And then Mr. Weaver 
went ahead and proved it by 
showing his fields of alfalfa and 
herds of hogs. After all, the two 
hundred acres of orchard the 
Weaver brothers operate makes 
just a good sized farm orchard, 
compared to the rest of the acres 
they have in straight farm crops. 

“But,” some of you readers 
will say, “How can the things 
a commercial orchardist say in- 
terest me? How can I profit by 
what a man with two hundred 
acres of orchard does or says? 
I don’t want over half an acre 
or an acre of orchard, all kinds 
of trees put together.” The 
question is a good one, but easily 
answered. The things that Mr. 
Weaver said will apply to one 
tree or fifty or five thousand. 
The points on care, on planting, 
on soil, and all those things that 
go to make an apple tree turn 
out more, hit the mark whether 
you have few trees or many. 
What he says about spraying 
is of interest to every tree owner. 
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When you want to know some- 
thing about taking care of two 
dozen ewes or a herd of a dozen 
cows you would not object to 
talking to a man with five hundred 
ewes or fifty cows would you? No one would I am sure. 

It is true that Mr. Weaver is in a natural orchard country. 
There are commercial orchards all up and down the river each 
way from Richardson county, his home county. His own en- 
thusiasm is unlimited. He believes the loess soil along the 
Big Muddy to be a natural Jonathan soil, and he goes farther. 
He shows Jonathan to prove what he says. 

Upwards of $60 to $100 return per acre are had from the 
Weaver orchards. He had five acres of Jonathans from which 
he sold $2,800 worth of apples one year, all of which makes it 
fairly plain why it is possible not to dislike a farm orchard. 

“What varieties would you recommend?” I asked. 

‘Depends on the section,” he replied. “Here I would plant 
all the Jonathan I could take care of. The old-fashioned 
Winesap also, does well. Black Twig are good, tho here they 
seem susceptible to frost, and they do scald. If a man were 
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The foliage is dark green, healthy and heavy in the 
Weaver orchards because the trees are treated 
like a crop ought to be treated. 





planting a commercial orchard he shoufdn’t forget Ben Davis.” 

Note that the variety selection depends on the part of the 
country or the particular section you live in. When one tries 
to give the same advice on varieties to a man in Ohio that he 
gives to a man in South Dakota he is going to miss it, but there 
is one place where you can find out in your own state just what 
you ought to plant. That place is your state experiment 
station. 

Switching from varieties to spraying, Mr. Weaver said. 
‘We get along with three sprays.’’ The clean fruit proved that 
he was getting results. ‘The 
dormant spray is not needed yet. 
Three sprays may not be enough 
some day, but they are now. 
But we spray. We shoot that 
poison into every little calyx 
There it remains when the 
calyx cup closes, and when the 
worm starts eating into the apple 
thru this. blossom end he gets 
the bite of poison that kills him. 

“Cultivation is highly impor- 
tant. You need moisture to pro- 
duce apples. Notice these trees 
here, their dark green foliage. 
The soil is as thoroly cultivated 
,« you would find in a flower gar- 

en. 

“You cannot expect results if 
you neglect your orchard. It has 
to be cared for, and it is a con- 
fining business. It takes at- 
tention.” 

Just what attention means in 
the way of results was empha- 
sized in the very first orchard 
we visited. Did you ever visit 
a Ben Davis orchard with hardly 
a tree missing because of blister 
eanker? I had not, for a long 
time, until Mr. Weaver took me 
thru that first orchard. The trees 
were far enough apart to leave 
elbow room,.and as for crop, it 
could hardly be beaten. About 
all the trees had their branches 
braced. Under one tree I counted 
eleven poles bracing the heavily 
loaded branches. Here the trees 
were kept growing vigorously, with cultivation and proper 
cover crops. The spraying prevented insects and fungous 
diseases from weakening the tree, and the pruning nipped any 
budding canker before it could get a fair start. 

Avoid planting too thickly, is the gist of another piece of 
advice from this grower. He told of an orchard planted too 
thickly and never thinned. It was absolutely gone to pot and 
for only one reason. The trees were never thinned out. Mr. 
Weaver hesitated to recommend fillers because he admitted 
that he himself might not have the courage to take the fillers 
out the moment they should be removed. 

Things which the home orchardist should remember and 
the importance of which are emphasized by the experience and 
success of a man like Mr. Weaver are first of all, choice of 
varieties, and in this you can well be governed by your state 
experiment station, as suggested before. (Continued on page 27 
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These Ben Davis trees are thirty years old and going strong. 
has been kept out by eternal vigilance. 


The blister canker 


A tree in one of the Weaver orchards much like 
the rest. See how it has to be braced, 
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A dramatic incident in 
the life of Josiah Wedg- 
was his presenta- 
tion to QueenCharlotte of 
a table service, called 
him “Queen's Ware.” It 
has been said of Wedg- 
wood that the whole sub- 
sequent course of pottery 
manufacture was influ- 
enced by the ar ane and 
accuracy ofhis 
ship. His was the —~ 4 
less skill that commands 
the admiration and spurs 












eMatchless Skill 







y= =~, ORTUNATE for man’s progress is the 

=y matchless skill with which a few indi- 
viduals are endowed. For in these too 
rare instances are the worthiest standards 
of art and work established. 


Josiah Wedgwood was, veyond dispute, the 
master potter of the ages. Yet his genius was not 
content with self-achievement. His splendid 
works, built at Hanley, England, in 1769, enabled 
other craftsmen to flourish under his guidance. 
And the beauty and value of Wedgwood wares 
were brought to the whole world. 








In another time and in another field, the name 








Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone has come to stand for the highest 
accomplishment—to set a new standard in the 
important industry of tire building. 


It commands respect and has won to enduring 
fame because it, too, represents matchless skill 
in the coordinated effort of thousands of expert 
workers. 


Firestone Tires, in the mileage they deliver, have 
fully demonstrated the superiority of Firestone 
workmanship and the special manufacturing 
methods employed. Since first the world came to 
judge them twenty-two years ago they have con- 
sistently fulfilled the highest pledge of tire-worth— 
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7 
Green’s Syracuse 
Red Raspberry 
Twice the ordinary size and of the highest 
flavor. Hardy, and will weather the severest 
winter. An abundant bearer; energy goes into 
fruit instead of plant; its flesh is firm and succy? 
a beautiful bright crimson. Fruiting season is 
long. Orders limited to one to 30 plants to a 


tron. 
GREEN’S OTHER SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: 
CacofGrape. Early red grape, good 
size, compact form, richinsugar. It’s 
healthy and very prolific. 
Green's ‘ear. Extra 
large; distinctive shape; delic- 
ious flavor. Vigorous grower. 


s er Peach. 
Beautiful bright cheek, yellow flesh 
of highest quality. Unusually hardy; 
= ss 


—buy direct fooun a and save 
money as thousands of others have 
done during the last 40 years. Eat 
Green’s fruits and live longer— 
Green’s Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, 
Nut Trees; Green’s Currants, Gooseberries, 


Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries; 
thrifty northern own shade trees and shrubs. 
64-page catalogu 


trees Site been sold’ by cata:ogue only for 
more than 40 years. Green’s catalogue is filled with 
practical and useful information on fruit growing. 
Also ask for C. A. Green's booklet “‘ How 
Old Parm Pay.’’ 
Green’s Nursery Co. 50-60 Green St. Rochester, N. Y 
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lowest prices in years. 
EVERGREENS 
At Lowest Prices 


‘or ornamental a, pinating- 













Shows fruit trees, 
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et big saving. 
















VER |another the same year. 
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delay writing for | radishes may be grown between the rows B 
fall . pesieolars — 


es |of parsnips or carrots and the radishes 
ss | will be gone before the later crops is far 
| along. 


. Berry Seed Co., Bor 91 919, Clarinda, lows 
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Make Your Own Rope 


hay fork ropes. Wonderful saving. 
Send for free 


Making On The Farm 


klet. 





Minneapolis, 





From Binder twine. All sizes incteting 

: “Rope 

SRA ROPE MACHINE CO. 
Mina. 
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WET FEET PREVENTS CHERRIES 
BEARING 





Not long ago the writer was called to a 
city in his state to examine a cherry or- 
chard which for some unaccountable 
reason had failed to bear for many years 
altho cherries on nearby places were more 
successful than ordinarily. 

The orchard was situated on a gentle 
slope, one which should by all means have 
been well drained, so it looked like there 
was no trouble from that standpoint. 
There was no serious disease present. 
There were no serious insect pests. As a 
last resort in the diagnosis of the trouble, 
one of the trees was dug up. Immediately 
the trouble was explained. The trees 
me in spite of their location, on a good 

—. on poorly drained land. They were 
suffering from wet feet and trees that are 
suffering from wet feet never bear. 

The remedy was simple. The orchard 
was tiled out and within two years which 
have passed since the tiling was complete, 
the cherry orchard has borne its first crop 
of fruit and the trees have taken ona 
healthier, more growthy appearance. 

One reason why I was reminded of my 
experience of two or three years ago is that 
as I write this, I have before me a letter 
from an adjoining state, in which the 
correspondent describes an almost identi- 
cal situation. Of course, it is impossible 
to say for sure exactly what the cause of 
the trees which fail to bear may be, but 
certainly one of the causes to be investi- 
gated and determined is wet feet. Cherry 
trees will not bear well when the ground 
on which they stand is absolutely unsuited 
to their growth and welfare. 


CHERRIES AS ORCHARD FILLERS 


Since the dwarf pear has been banished 
from the apple orchard as a filler and there 
are localities where you might as well 

lant willows as aches and expect 
ruit, we need a orchard filler to give 
a profit while the apple trees are growing 
large enough to need the space. Cherries 

have several advantages. The trees coat 
compact, bear young and do not make 
| large trees quickly. They produce a fruit 





that is always salable, and that is an excel- | SEP AN 
| lent canning fruit as well. There are com- 
| paratively few failures in cherries if the | Sag 
'right variety for the locality is planted. 
| No disease of cherries will affect the lanted. |e" 
and by the time the apples are needing 
their space the cherries will have been 
producing for a long time and have given 
a good profit on their cost. Montmorency 
is the most — in this locality and 
more generally productive, but in one 
locality I lived they were non-fruiting and 
the Early Richmond and the English | dusty. 
Morello were favorites. Wragg produces 
heavily i. many places. An early and a 
late variety make a good Pomet we. Tay for 
that gives a longer marketing season.— 
L. H., Kan. 


PLENTY TIME OR PLENTY LAND? 

The amount of time and land available 
for the garden determines what sort of 
gardening you must practice. If you 
have little land but plenty of time, as is 
often the case with the town gardener, 





| garden your ground intensively and have | 8 


your soil just as fertile as possible. Space 
'the rows closely and follow one crop by 
For example, | geen as 


Lettuce may be grown between 
cabbage rows and even between cabbage 
plants in the row. Onion sets may be 
thrust into the ground wherever there ‘s 
a vacant space and used early. Beets and 
early turnips may be taken out of the 
| garden in time for late beans in mast sec- 
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Read what others say of our old catalog— 
“Your catalog is the best that I have re- 
ceived.” 


“It hasavery sincere, authoritative tone.” 


“Out of the many catalogues I have gone 


through, I find yours the most attractive, 
instructive and convincing.” 


“In itself it is a real service to the 
pective orchardist and in fact to anyone 
ho has occasion to grow trees.’ 





> _ want to say that I like your catalog, it 
is so clean looking and neat and the 
claims are conservative. I have much 
more conndence in such a catalog than in 
one that looks and reads like a patent 
medicine Ake 9 De 
enormous returns and claiming so muc 

- +7 hy variety i yen are left with 

vmpare b 


Our New Ca, “Ing, now Seiad en bet- 
ter. It describe. he best varieties Of | frult and 
pS al trees aad cv tells how to select 
@ good sue, prepare the ground, to choose 
adapted a climate and purpose, 
Pay and how to pliant; gives season of ripen- 
proses of shrubes iat short ie isn bag 
ns a 
proper making the right start. 


Success calls for action. “Won” lled 
backward is Now" Write for your 
free copy today. ? 


Ge “id -for 
§rowing satisfaction 


NEOSHO tcc 
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Series Oe ey 
ea Clarinda, towa 


Sees eC 
WEST ARKANSAS AND EAST OKLAHOMA 
along the Kansas City Southern Railway. 
A —— of hill, valley, timber and prairie lands, clear 
streams and springs of pure water, of prosper- 

ous towns, health resorts, churches and Schools. It 
produces corn, wheat, oats, forage, cotton and great 
quantities of fruits, berries, cantaloupes, potatoes, com- 
poy Ly and poultry. Admirably CGapted to the 
ure bred live stock and @ great dairy in- 

or information, address 


Immigration Bareae, Ne. 406K, C. 8. Ry, Bldg,, Kansas City, Mo 
STRA SWEERR Y PLANTS 


$3.50 Per Thousand. Our Strong, Heakthy, 
for all kinds of ot olla. 
stock of extra = Blackte Grearty 

Jy e up to. per small 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 13, Bridgman, Michigan 


PEACH&APPLE 


























TENN, NURSERY CO.. Bex 9 


Pay if kept right. Bea pro- 
gressive beekeeper. We can 
show you how. Send $i 00 
todsyfor Bee Primer,9 months subscription to sino 
American Bee Journal and catalogues of bee supplies. 


American Bee Journal, Box D, Hamilton, UL 


TELEG RAPHY 


(Morse apd Wireless) and RAILWAY ACOCTINTIIEG tought 
ous! buries; t opportunities. ik gt 
~- by iegrauh Railway. Radio and Government Choke 


Part “ash Street, Vatparalee, Inds 
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tions. The longer the growing season, the 
more chances there are for inter-cropping. 
On the other hand, the gardener who 
has plenty of land but is limited on the 
time, will do better to have long straight 
rows spaced far enough apart for horse 
cultivation, or at least for easy cultiva- 
tion with the wheel hoe. He gives little 
attention to the conservation of space by 
Sy ey om and successive cropping. It 
omy about the same proposition that 
ds true in the comparison of European 
a American farming. In European 
farming, the greatest possible production 
from a given area is the main idea. With 
American farming, the main idea is the 
maximum production from a given amount 
of time and labor. 


ANIMALS IN ORCHARDS 

Animals in an orchard do not harm the 
grass if it is in sod, and really benefit the 
orchard because of the dro pings and the 
fact that the grass is kept short, especially 
during the early summer when the trees 
need plantfood and moisture most. But 
there are animals that will harm the trees 
badly, and some destroy the fruit as high 
as they can reach, so it is best to keep such 
stock away from the trees. Poultry, 
sheep and 4 will do no damage under 
ordinary condi tions, and the sheep will 
keep all weeds down as wellas grass, while 
hogs will root for worms and grubs, and 
seldom go deep enough to be dangerous to 
tree roots. Hens will get the curculio and 
other insect pests and be a wonderful help 
in that way besides adding very rich drop- 
pings onto the soil, adding fertility from 
their grain ration. Hogs when fed on a 
heavy grain ration will do the same. All 
animals help to get rid of fallen fruit and 
the codling moth larvae that are in the 
apples and pears. Where an orchard is not 
to be cultivated no better plan than pas- 
turing it with stock that does no harm to 
the trees can be followed. If hens are kept 
there, and they do not keep the weeds 
down, a mulch will help and preserve 
moisture as well.—L. C. 


HE LIKES HIS ORCHARD 
Continued from page 24 

Your spraying—and you'll have to 
spray to get clean fruit—your spraying 
must be thoro. You can get along with 
three or four sprays, but you must spray. 
Again because of local conditions, your 
state experiment station can give you 
the information you desire. 

Conserve moisture. Cultivate, keep 
the weeds down. Your apple trees are 
a crop in the same sense as corn, only 
the apples are a perennial, and live 
from year to year. 

Prune the trees and keep the dead, 
diseased, and interfering branches out. 

Finally, don’t be afraid to ask questions. 
I believe that A. J. Weaver knows more 
about apple trees than most any one in 
his county and farther yet but you know 
what he said? He said, “When’ I started 
in there were a lot of things I didn’t 
know, and there still are. But I have put 
questions to the experts at the college 
and experiment station and I have tried 
to keep in touch with progress in orchard 
management as well as in other lines of 
farming. I have tried to learn the reason 
why as well as how. We have experiment- 
ed and adapted methods to our own par- 
ticular nana But when we didn’t know 
about something we found out from 
someone whose business it is to know, 
and who knows. 

“We have our farms and only a small 
part is in orchards. But I like the or- 
chard. I love it.” 

There you are; if you are interested 
enough to like your orchard, if you are 
interested enough to take an orchard 
problem to some one who knows if you 
don’t know yourself, let me assure you, 
your home orchard will do as much for 

‘ou in proportion to its size as the Weaver 

rothers orchards do for them in Nebraska. 
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1923 SUPERIOR 5-Passenger Sedan $860 f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Why Nothing Compares 
With Chevrolet 


for Economical Transportation 


The selling prices of all automobiles are based on the cost 
of material, production, distribution and overhead. 


Large volume of sales greatly reduces all these costs. 


We are the world’s largest producers of quality automo- 
biles. We operate on the basis of large volume, moderate 
margin of profit and rapid turnover of investment. For 
these reasons we are able to price our cars so low as to 
give the purchaser the maximum in modern economical 
transportation per dollar of cost. ° 


By modern we mean up-to-date engineering with design, 
construction, finish and appointments consistent with to- 
day’s requirements of an informed and experienced public. 


Some Distinctive Features 


Streamline body design with high hood; vacuum feed and 
rear gasoline tank on all models; drum type head lamps 
with legal lenses. Curtains open with doors of open 
models. All closed models have Fisher bodies with plate 
glass Ternstedt regulated windows, straight side cord tires, 
sun visor, windshield wiper and dash light. The Sedanette 
is equipped with auto trunk on rear. 


See the 1923 SUPERIOR Model closed cars. 
No argument is necessary: they sell themselves. 


World’s Lowest Priced Quality Automobiles 
Two Pass. Roadster $510 Five Pass. Sedan - | $860 
Five Pass. Touring 525 Two Pass. Utility 
Four Pass, Sedanette 850 Coupe - - - - 680 
All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


World's Largest Manufac- There are 10,000 Chevrolet Loviestone wiizocsns 
Dealers and Service Stations 


turer of Low-Priced oe aot 





UALITY Automobiles Throughout the World = not adequately covered 
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LAST CALL! 


ORDER ROOFING TODAY 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS! 


Freight charges prepaid in full on all orders of roof- 
ing from this advertisement at prices shown to IIls., 


Ind., Ohio, Wis., Mich., Minn., Mo.,Pa. If your 
state is not included, proportionate differences in 
freight charges wil be allowed. 
GALVANIZED ROOFING 
These GALVANIZED sheets are suitable for roofing 
or siding, free from holes, squarely trimmed, recorru- 
and given a coat of | Paint free of a 
PD \~Gtendard weight overhauled GALVA 
IZED 2%" Corrugated sheets— 
price per square of 100 sq. ft..... 
Let PD 2—Medium weight overhauled GALVAN- 
IZED 244" Corrugated shee 
r square of 100 sq. ft........... 
Let PD 3—licavy weight overhauled GALVAN- 


IZED 2%" Corrugated sheets— | 
per square of 100 sq. ft.......... $3. 7 


PAINTED ROOFING AND SIDING 
Let PD 4—Standard weight overhauled painted 214" 
Corrugated sheets—suited for $2.25 
siding—per square of 100 sq. ft 
Let PD 6—Medium weight overhauled painted 214" 
Corus ated fone of better 
i —per square of 1 uare 
= ote square $2.75 
NEW GOVERNMENT CORRUGATED SHEETS 
Lot PD 6—BRAND NEW PAINTED 214" COR- 
RUGATED SHEETS in 23-Gauge— 
purchased from the United States Gov- 


Seamnent A wonderful value— $4.00 


per square of 100 sq. ft.......... 
RED OR GRAY SLATE COATED ROLL oy 
Let PD 7—NEW Slate Coated Roofing in rolls of 
108 sq. ft. complete with nails and 
cement. Weight 85 pounds. Red 
or gray—per roll..........seeeees 


RUBBER SURFACED ROLL ROOFING 
Let PD 8&—New Ready Roofing, smooth surfaced— 
also sanded stock—complete with nails 
and cement—a gO - of medium 
weight stock—per rol] of 108 
square feet $1 50 
Quick action is necessary because our stock « 


eee eee eee eee Cee eee 


gains is limited and the season is far ad vanced for your work. 
Order now, direct from this advertisemen >, under our liberal 
“Money-Back Guarantee” 
be mailed on request. 


. If you have time, samples will 


Address Dept. PD-2. 


~ 35th and iron Sts. 
Harris Brothers Co. *“ciicsco™ 
The most Simple, Acevrate, Durable and Comlpete 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


BOSTROM ~s a 











with FIVE Magnifying Lenses 
pleasure, and when you 


The TELESCOPE 


makes the work a genuine 


finish a job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 
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$2.00 | 


of these bar. 














CHANGING THE APPLE VARIETIES 

It’s a fascinating job, this topworking 
of old trees. Maybe it is because it seems 
like stealing a march on nature that it 
appeals to so many, but there are few who 
do any topworking but what get to enjoy- 
ing the work. Not only is the wofk of 
changing undesirable sort of trees into 
favorites apleasant job in itself, but it is 
— to a purse. Aout variety, 
one t is uctive is obv much 
more profitable than a poor or unproduc- 
tive variety. Contrary to widespread 
opinion, topworking a tree is not at all 
difficult, and only a little practice and an 
| underst: anding of the principles will enable 
nearly anyone to do the work. 

The time for grafting is preferably dur- 
ing the dormant season just before the sap 
starts in the spring. The branches to be 
grafted should be from an inch to three 
inches in diameter. The best size is an inch 
and a half to two inches. This will leave a 
stub of this diameter when the = oe 
cut off preparatory to graftin 
operators prefer to topwork half det ioe 
the first year and the balance the second 
year. Others select stubs at scattered 
points over the tree, and after the grafts 
get growing well, gradually remove all 
other branches, thus leaving only the new 
| wood, but at the same time, leaving the 
tree well balanced. 

The tools needed for the work are a 
pruning saw, grafting tool, mallet and 
sharp knife. 

Cions of the variety to which you wish 
to change the old trees should be dormant. 
They can be taken from the still dormant 
trees in your orchard, if you have them, or 
from a neighbor’s trees, but in either case 
| be sure that they have not been winter 
jeuttin By far the best cions are had by 

cutting them in the previous autumn, and 
| storing them in bundles in a cool place 
which is not too dry. One of the very best 
| ways of keeping cions is to pack them in 
sand in a cellar. The sand should be kept 
just moist enough so that the cions will 
not shrivel, but not too moist. 

Selecting Cions 

In taking cions, choose the shoots from 
the end of bearing wood, and choose only 
| wood of the last year’s growth, never any 
older. Some people use watersprouts and 
they get results, but a lot of practical 
horticulturists will not use watersprouts 
under any consideration. They say the 
buds in the watersprouts are not so well 
developed, and that_the watersprouts are 
not so likely to grow into the good bearing 
wood they want on their trees. Whether 





| it is a notion or not, I am not positive, but 


I know I would personally rather use the 
ends of the bearing wood for cion shoots. 

Prepare the stubs by cutting off the 
branch chosen about two to three inches 
more or less, from the base, according to 
the diameter of the stub. Use a good sharp 
pruning saw, and leave the wound smooth. 

With the mallet drive the blade of the 


| grafting tool into the face of the stub, 


or any farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW | splitting it. The wedge may then be driven 
|into the split, and the halves of the stub 
|held apart to allow the cions to be in- 


it is O.K Agricultura! Schools, County Agents and 
progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific swear by 
the Bostrom, and so will you, after using it, if not, 


just remember our unqualified money back guarantee | 


brings every red cent right back into your pocket. 
Write TODAY for description, testimonials, money 
back order blanks and names of our distributors near 


you 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


FORD and FORDSON OWNERS 


Be our factory representative for the wonderful Cole- | 
stock timer, outiasts all timers in all teste made. Sells 
on eight for $2.00 
yourself. Send $1.25 now for representative's sample. 
Warquette Bide., Chicago, Lil. 





Noter Actessorica Mfe. (o., 





Serve your community and profit | 


serted. 

The cions should be cut four to six inches 
long, shaved to a wedge at the lower end, 
the wedge having a taper of about an inch, 
one side of the wedge thick, the other thin. 
At the upper part of the thick side of the 
wedge there should be a bud. The cion is 
inserted in the cleftso that the cambium, 
that is, the part between the bark and the 
| wood, of the bud touches and intersects 
the cambium of the stock or stub which is 
being grafted. This is so that the growing 


Successful Farming advertisers will | tissues may be connected, and the cion 


save you money. Try them. 


may “catch.” 











Deec., 1922 


The thickness of cion to use depends a 
little on the size of the stub but generally 
the cions a quarter inch or so in diameter 
find the most favor. At any rate, take care 
that the pressure of the halves of the stub 
do not crush the cion when the wedge of 
the grafting tool is removed. This-means 
that in the case of large stubs a small 
wooden wedge wi!l have to be inserted if 
the cions themselves are not large and 
sturdy enough to withstand the pressure. 
Usually two cions are inserted in a stub, 
sometimes more, and leaned outward a 
little to insure the cambiums touch, and 
at least one grows. 














By top-grafting two or more varieties can be 
grown on the same tree 


As soon as the cions are placed and the 
wedge removed, cover the tips of the cions 
and thé crack and end of the stub with 
grafting wax. Protect the wood further, 
by a bandage made of a narrow strip of 
muslin or other cloth. A number of times 
in the past grafting wax formulas have 
been published but for your information 
it may be repeated that homemade graft- 
ing wax can be made of four parts resin 
two parts beeswax and one part rendere 
tallow, all by weight. Break the different 
materials up finely and mix together, then 
melt thoroly but do not allow the mixture 
to boil. Unless the resin is thoroly melted, 
there will be lumps in the wax. Pour the 
wax into a pail of cold water and when 
cool, grease the hands with linseed oil or 
vaseline, and pull the wax as you would 
taffy until it is yellow. The wax may be 
remelted for use in grafting. Do not be 
afraid to apply plenty of wax to the graft- 
ing wounds, for it is necessary to prevent 


d g out. 

"The following spring remove the weaker 
cion, or branches, as it has now 
in case both cions have made union with 
the tree. Do not leave more than one 
branch to the stub, as good results are 
seldom had where crowding occurs. 

The successfully topworked orchard 
usually comes into pretty fair bearing 
three to four years from the time of the 
work. 


QUESTION ABOUT RADIO 

Can I expect to get market reports 
with radio set having a crystal detector? 
Must I have an antenna? Can I have a 
loud speaker with crystal set?—L. F., Il. 

You might be able to get reports at 
times with a crystal set, but you are too 
distant from a station for uniform satis- 
faction. You will need an outdoor antenna 
with this type of set. There is no practical 
loud spesker for use with the crystal set. 
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This Challenge to Useless Expense 
the. Greatest Closed Car Issue 


You buy a motor car forreliable trans- 
portation. You prefer aclosed car for 
comfort. Body accessories and orna- 
ments have little to do with either. 


Why pay a huge premium for them? 


Within the limits of a moder- 
ate-priced closed car you can 
get only somuch. Ornate body- 
fittings, dome lights, cigar- 
lighters, clock, vanity cases, 
etc., add nothing to car per- 
formance. They add much to 
cost. 


Essex elects to put the value else- 
where—to build a comfortable, dura- 
bleclosed car of smart appearance—to 
mountiton the superb Essex chassis, 
with what American and European 
experts have called the greatest mo- 
tor of its size in the world. The 
rigid, overstrength Essex frame, the 
smooth positive clutch, the simple 
$1045 


Touring - - 


Cabriolet 


controls and strong rear axle are some 
features of that chassis. 
The way itis built explains why 
Essex cars after 60,000 and 
70,000 miles of service are still 
giving fine, smooth, reliable 
service. The same idea of util- 
ity built the Coach body. It 
has staunchness and char- 
acter. It gives the utility of 
costliest cars. It stays tight 
and secure. 
Luggage and tools are carried in the 
locker atrear. Radiator shutters and 
motometer give summer motor effi- 
ciency in winter driving. Fine plate 
glass windows, operated by latest de- 
vice. Every essential of the complete 
closed car. 


And isn’t its assurance of continued 
satisfaction and real automobile serv- 
ice more important than showy body 
extras in the car that is to serve you. 


Coach - - $1245 


- $1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








ESSEX Coach *1245 


Freight and 
Tax Extra 

















Make Your Wood Lot 
Yield Annual Div idends 
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UT dividend sfrom your timber 
tract. From a 20 acre timber 
tract youcan cut lumberproducts 
worth 8300 to $409 annually with- 
out impairing next year’s yield, 
All you need is an “American” 
Tractor Special Saw Mill. Your 
tractor—a Fordson, Samson, I. H. 
C., Hart-Parr, Oil-Pull, Cletrac, 
Avery, orany two plowtractoror 
gasoline engine furnishes ample 
power. Portable, easy to operate, 
economical to run. Lagger sizes 
for larger power. 
Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machi Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 

















SESE at 


actory to you 
and save you money. 
Ask for Book 


Samples & 


E EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


1206-1256 Pike St. Cincionatl, @. R ofing Book 


A FRENCH BUHR MILL 


Of your own will enable you to prepare balanced 
rations for your stock Besides you can grind 
corn meal, whole wheat, rye, buckwheat and graham 
flour in small enough quantities to 
have it always fresh 
And tf you like you can do custom 








grinding for our neighbors. It 
would be to find a device of 
greater utility for the farmer than 
one of these fine French Buhr Milis. 


We use only imported stones, the 
hardest and best that are known. 


Prices are less than you think. Free trial. Get a cataiog. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 2006 Kentucky Ave, INDIANAPOLIS 


g Ditches 
Terraces 
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The Great Farm Builder 
Works in any oil. Makes V-ebaped drainage or ir- 
rigation ditch or cleans ditches down to four feet deep. 
Does labor of 100 men. Make every acre pay. All steel. 
Deversible. Adjustable. No eogs or levers to get out 
of Sx. Write for free book and our proposition. 








in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
mone y on Farm Truck or Roa 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it teday. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
50 Ele $t.,Quiney M1 


Our Advertisements are Guaranteed. 
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PRUNING 


While we are pruning our fruit trees 
this winter we can do quite a little toward 
ridding our orchard of pests. Probably 
the thing that looks like nothing more 
than a bunch of dead leaves hanging to 
the tip of a branch in the apple tree will 
prove upon examination to be a cocoon 
of brown-tailed caterpillars. It only takes 
a moment to get them while we are prun- 
ing and that means from fifty to 300 less 
brown-tailed moths next summer. The 
bud moth winters in the same manner. 

Cecoons.are usually conspicuous enough 
to be seen by the Leost observant, but 
egg-masses will be overlooked if we do 
not watch closely fer them, and it is 
»in the egg stage that some of our worst 
pests pass the winter. That ring of brown 
eggs around a twig was undoubtedly 
deposited there by either an orchard tent 
caterpillar or its cousin the forest tent 
caterpillar. In either case, the twig 
should be removed and burned. Do not 
overlook empty cocoons covered with 
white egg-masses. Be sure to gather and 
burn them, for they are the eggs of 
tussock moths. Twig-pruners and twig- 
girdlers spend the winter in limbs that 
have fallen from the trees. Gather all 
such refuse and burn before warm weather 
|of spring. The dormant spray of winter 
and the arsenieal sprays of spring will 
| kill many of the pests but a few moments 
|at pruning time will make the job easier 
land surer.—C. W. W., Mich. 


THE POTATOES SPROUT 


| I would like to know how to keep Irish 
eating potatoes from sprouting during 
the winter months.—J. E. H., Kans. 

Sprouting of Irish potatoes” during 
the winter time indicates too high a 
temperature as a rule, in the —_ 
cellar. Sprouting may generally 
avoided by keeping the temperature 
down, and excluding the light. The 
temperature should range around thirty- 
four or thirty-five degrees, at the lowest, 
however. 


SOOTY BLOTCH ON APPLES 


I sprayed four times the past season 
using lime sulphur and arsenate of lead. 
Most of the apples in the low parts of the 
orchard have spots on them, some 
like fly specks. Is this sooty blotch 
Why didn’t spraying control it?—C. R. Y., 
Mo. 

It is sooty blotch on your apples, no 
doubt. Bordeaux is necess: ary for the con- 
trol of this fungous, but while the blotch 
injures the market value of apples from 
the standpoint of appearance, it seems 
to have no physical effects on the fruit 
as it does not penetrate the tissues. 
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RAILROAD RATE MAKING 

Continued from page 11 
Francisco, is $5 a hundred. Surely mile- 
age does not set the rate in these cases. 
How can the interstate commerce com- 
| mission, in the face of the interstate com- 
| merce act of 1887, still ignore these dis- 
criminations? 

When a new road was opened a rate 
was made that was more or less based on 
experience on the cost of the haul plus a 
profit to the road. If a competitor came 

|inte the field, rates were often cut below 
| cost of transportation. If the roads agree 
| by pooling on a living rate between ter- 
minals and competing points, they are left 
to their own caprices as to rates between 
terminals. The long haul can well be 
cheaper than the short haul because a 
thru train can operate cheaper than a 
|loeal. It costs considerable more to stop 
and start a train and switch around at 
jlocal stations than it does to move right 
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K.B. Braced “Points — 
Your guarantee of lon , good service, 
with a Kirk-Barber F —— Starter 

rcar, is the famed K aced point. 
Bing ons right—the result of careful study 
and practical usage. Without the K-Bring you 
suffer the heavy cost of frequent installations. 
Those installations mean tearing down the 
car and ee that, as you know, is 


n the K-B Ring. Look for the 
i Barber—iti is stamped on every ring. 
The — purchase price is no more than in- 
ferior imitations, and you are sure of good 
service and the elimination of frequent, costly 
. There is no other ring “just as 


mt 


KIRK -BARBER COMPANY 
2539 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 





My new reduced ——— on the improved 
1923 ‘Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear ev: acre on your farm as cleanasa 


whistle. o stump or too big or 


stubborn for eee Soe —_ 
me gs out in 
——_ stump pu t -y ‘em 


method. Make 


money pulling stuipe fow for 
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Hercules Centerville, lowa 


Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is > and A mod 


is exceptionally expericn 
he os Gil thal te haweeny 4 & willine- 
yh tT F—2 J SS Se 

are at presen’ can use you 
omy time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well 


ir you are aains less than $150 < month, Ge 
‘ou 
will 














ALBERT WILLS, Gen, Mor. Employment Dept 
7246Am ican Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 














Thus writes L. 0. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
Others have done es well for years with an 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper- 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 

Drills prousd toe Can supply with en- 
wanted. Demand for wellsincreas- 


ay iyaite for catalog and easy terms. 


Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lows. Box 356 


Use Insyde Tyres 


Positively prevent I punetures and blowouts 





Give double tire mileage, any tire—old or 
new. Use over and over again. Old worn- 
out casings will ave three to five Gre Ggumed 


AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO., B- 1189 Cincinnati, Ohio 





on from one terminal to another or with 
only necessary stops. 

Another reason for the cheaper long 
haul than the local short haul is that a 
wider distribution of goods and products 
is good for the country. If rates were 
based entirely on the cost per ton per mile 
with an increasing cost with an increasing 
distance based on. the ton mile rate it 
would restrict the farmers to selling 
locally and manufacturers would have to 
sell locally, and everybody would have to 
buy local products regardless of price. It 
would act like a prohibitive tariff to keep 
out competition so faras buying is con- 
cerned, and keep in products and glut the 
markets so far as marketing is concerned. 
Manufacturers under those conditions 
could and would limit their output to meet 
only local needs. The prices would rule 
high. The farmers who always need 
export or long distance outlets for their 
surplus would be up against it. They 
could not limit their output to local needs. 

There’s another slant to this. Grain 
often goes as ballast in ships at a very low 
rate. On the same principle the railroads 
can afford to haul something at a very low 
rate if they must otherwise run empty 
cars to pick up other traffic. For instance 
when the lumbermen of Washington an 
Oregon wanted an outlet for their lumber 
the roads made them a very low rate east 
because the cars that went west loaded 
were returning empty. It was like finding 
money to get the lumber traffic at a low 
price. This competed with southern and 
mid-northern lumber and helped conserve 
those forests. It kept lumber prices down. 
Everybody was the gainer. 

But the time came when the lumber 
traffic was so heavy from the west that 
the curs were going west empty in order to 
come back loaded with lumber. Then the 
rates had to be raised or the roads lost 
money on the haul. When a road can keep 
cars full both ways, it can make a lower 
rate than if traffic is one way. 

Railroads do not differ from merchants. 
They prefer wholesale to retail traffic. 
They can make a cheaper rate on a carload 
than on less than carload. aoe no doubt 
make a cheaper rate on train loads than 
on carloads. Solid trains of meats, or 
fruits, or lumber will move cheaper than 
a train of mixed local freight. Because the 
rate also includes insurance on the product 
shipped a higher rate must be charged for 
valuable products than for cheap goods. 
This causes classification of freight with 
as yet no complete uniformity between 
different districts as to classification. A 
carload of silk goods could not be carried 
as cheaply as a carload of gunny sacks, 
nor would there be any hardship upon the 
purchaser to charge more for one than for 
the other. The freight cost on a silk dress 
or suk stockings is not enough to increase 
tue sale price, but a higher rate on gunny 
sacks may keep them out of the market 
entirely. 

And it makes a difference whether an 
article can be substituted. A fraction of 
a cent on a certain article may drive it out 
of use if some other article of similar 
nature can be substituted because of a 
lower rate. Then, the way an article is 
crated or prepared for shipment makes a 
difference in the rate. You might need to 
ship a half-dozen loose pieces of a machine. 
Wire them together and they will go 
cheaper than if separate, if they are within 
a certain weight. A barrel of goods with 
a wooden head will go cheaper than a 
barrel without head or with a cloth head, 
because it is cheaper to handle. All these 
little things cause different rates, regard- 
less of competition. Then when a rate 
maker tries to give a shipper a secret rate, 
or a town a discriminating rate, and an- 
other road tries to meet these rates, the 
tangle gets worse and worse as the years 
go by. 

Rate making has been a_ haphazard 
guess. This will be more clearly shown in 
the next article. 
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The war forcibly brought 
home the knowledge that foreign 
nations largely controlled the inter- 
national communications of Amer- 
ica. Nearly al! cablegrams cleared 
through London. Even when there 
was more direct contact with other 
European points, the cables could 
be cut. 


Several of the great scientific 
and engineering organizations of 
America had made progress in 
radio development work, but foreign 
interests were closely identified 
with the radio communications 
business even im America. These 
foreign interests, therefore, were the 
only ones in a position to buy the 
expensive apparatus developed in 
America. 

Realizing the effect of such a 
situation upon the future of this 
country, representatives of the 
Navy Department appealed to 
American interests to establish an 
American-owned, operated and con- 
trolled radio communications com- 
pany, powerful enough to meet the 
competition of radio interests of 
other nations—to set up for Amer- 
ica a world-wide wireless system 
that would give this country con- 
tact with the rest of the world, 
free from interruption or tampering. 


The task required vast capital 
because powerful radie stations cost 
millions. In order to do the job 
for the Nation, corporations had to 
forget their rivalries and work to- 
gether. The Radio Corporation of 
America was formed. In order that 
America might work as a unit in 
radio and present a single front to 
the rest of the world, the General 
Electric, Westinghouse, United 
Fruit, and American Telephone and 


233 Broadway, New York 





Wits eondied of li | street Address seeees 
is your protection f BR. P. Da... ...00e. 


Telegraph Companies, after long 
negotiations, exchanged patent 
rights and research facilities, so 
that the best apparatus could be 
developed for the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, quickly and free 
from pertinent patent restriction. 


It is because of this generous 
cooperation that the Radio Cor- 
poration of America was able to 
acquire the patents which cleared 
the way for the building of a world- 
wide wireless system with powerful 
connecting stations in all parts of 
the world. 

In achieving the major national 
purpose assigned to it, the Radio 
Corporation of America has devel- 
oped an effective radiogram traffic 
between the United States and for- 
eign countries; marine radio com- 
munication, including the erection; 
maintenance and operation of radio 
telegraph apparatus on American 
vessels, and the transmission of 
broadcasted concerts, information 
and other forms of intelligence, as 
well as the manufacture and distri- 
bution of home receiving sets; 
known today under the registered 
trade name of Radiolas. 


In the continuance of this se- 
ries of messages to the American 
farmer, the Radio Corporation of 
America will present, as simply as 
possible, the principles of radio, the 
manner in which wave lengths are 
used, and the way in which the 
farmer can gain the most bene- 
fit from radio generally. 


The Radiola, which is the re 
trade-marked product of the Radio Core 
poration of America, gives more at a 
smaller expense than any other known 
communication service now available to 
the farmer. It brings into the home at 

s cost many things 
which cannot be hed 
by other means except at 
—— Itbrings other 

ings which cannot be 
brought by other means 
at any cost. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


p—-———T—— 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
I Sales Department, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


| 1am enclosing 35c for the book “Radio Enters The Home.” 


> * 
~ firmly to establish 
cAmericas leadership 
s ® 

in Radio~ 
want the farmers to know something about 
radio and the Radio Corporation of America. 
As a corporation formed at the suggestion of repre- 
sentatives of the United States Government, we feel 
a sense of responsibility to the public and are especially 


desirous that the farmers of the country correctly 
understand our policy, service and future hopes. 
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A Department For Boys and 


f —- =n || TO READERS OF FARM BOYS AND 
GIRLS LEADER 

The last number of Farm Boys’ and 
Girls’ Leader appeared in November. 
Successful Farming will be mailed to 
subscribers for the unexpired term of 
their subscriptions beginning with this 
number. With the addition of boys’ and 
girls’ club achievements, news and other 
matters of interest to the juniors we are 
sure Leader subscribers will be glad to 
have Successful Farming in place of the 
club paper. 

Owing to the larger circulation of 
Sue ul Farming the club story will 
be told to more boys and girls and the 
work encouraged to a greater extent. 
Send in your club stories, pictures and 
other matters of interest to our boy and 
girl readers of this department. 
ra E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


E. N. Hopkins, Club Editor. 
A HAPPY FARMER BOY hingnneliipedaeane 

Here is a picture and letter from | MINNESOTA GIRL ACHIEVES SUC- 
Marion Gaylord of Oklahoma. Marion, CESS THRU CLUB WORK 
like thousands of other boys and girls Here is a picture of Edith I. Alexander 
who read our club page, is happy with | of Minnesota, a club girl who has made 
farm life. Club and farm life holds much | 9 record in raising livestock and livestock 
for the boy or girl who likes the great | judging during the past few years in 
outdoors, likes to see things grow, loves| connection with her school work. She 
the care of stock and appreciates that he | is now teaching a rural school in Kittson 
is having a part in the greatest business/ county. On account of her experience 
of our nation. You will all enjoy reading | and training she is just the kind of teacher 
Marion’s letter and if you want to write| to teach country boys and girls the ad- 
him do so in care the club editor, S. F. vantages of farm life and how to prepare 

“We live on a farm and like it fine. We | for it. 
milk 9 cows and have two horses and 
two ponies and farm 25 acres and have 
about 135 acres in pasture. 

One of the ponies belongs to me. I 
worked and paid for her this summer and 
I bought a saddle too. I ride to school 
sometimes and am im the 8th grade. 
I am 14 years old. My pony’s name is 
Queen and I am sending you a picture 
of her and myself. 

The name of our school is Fairview 
which started September 11th. 

We have a boys’ and girls’ club too, 
“Willing Workers.” Our contest was‘ 
held yesterday. The winners will re- 
ceive a free trip to Oklahoma state fair 
September 23-30. I joined the corn club 
but don’t suppose I will win anythin 
because my acre of corn was flooded oa 
most of it drowned out but we are going 
to the fair anyway. 

I also have a Shorthorn red cow which 
I am going to sell and buy a registered 
sow and join the pig club next year—1923. 

After I finish the eighth grade I am 
going two years at Enid High School and 
then am going to the A. & M. College at 
Stillwater, from which I hope to graduate. 

When I am grown, I am going to be a 
farmer but when I am 25 I hope to own 
a farm and run it or farm it. 























— . : ; .,| Miss Edith entered club work five years 

rhe picture is not very good but I will ago when she was 13, raising poultry, pigs 
send a better one sometime. I paid $40 | and later on was given a place on the 
for my pony and $15 for my saddle and | jivestock judging team. She, with two 
my cow is worth $30. My pony takes me boys, won the trip to the Interstate Fair, 
wherever I want to go any time if I ean | Sioux City where they won third place. 


catch her.—Marion Gaylord, Okla. Miss Edith took first in judging hogs. 

re Ge | She is now teacher and local club lender 

CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS AT INTER-| where she’ can encourage other boys and 

NATIONAL girls in their school and club work. 
As we go to press, 500 champion club qmnpeetesoneeenemenmmaneth 

boys and girls and their leaders from THE MAGIC GARDEN 

thirty states are enjoying the week at |“T have learned a precious truth, and I 

the International Livestock Exposition want the world to know it; 

Chicago. They won their trips by raising | If you haven’t what you want, you can 

the best club stock or doing the best work; ~ start right now and grow it; 

in home economics. They are seeing the| For you have a magic garden, where 

great stock show and enjoying a tour of | ” thoughts, like seeds, are planted, 

Chicago. Future numbers will tell more | And not a thing that you desire but shall 

about the event to encourage more boys | some sweet day be granted. 

and girls to compete for the trips next Yes, I’ve learned a precious truth, and I 

year. want the world to know it; 

If you haven’t what you want, you can 
start right now and grow it.” 











Two million club members by 1925. 









Dec., 1922 


JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


Girls 


COUSIN JIM’S CORNER 

December Brings winter. The puppy 
doesn’t know what to make of the rst 
December snow. He runs zig-zag races 
thru it, makes furrows with his nose in it, 
and eats considerable of it. Around the 
= the chickens move in e@ nervous, 
igh ping fashion with many a back- 
ward ce at their “finger-prints.” 
The kitten walks rather gingerly across 
the snow and she often stops to p Bm her 
paws. Still the coming of the storm 
pleases pussy since it gives her a good 
excuse to pntr all day by the kitchen 
stove. And the boys and girls, do they 
keep close to the fire? 


Guess not! Sleds are brought down 
from the lofts. ‘The overcoats of rust 
that have kept the runners warm all 
summer, are brushed off. Raids are made 
on coat closets. Ear fiaps are drawn down 
and gloves buckled tight. Then it is 
out doors for us to try the gleaming slope 
of the big hill. 

The joy of winter! After school hours 
we can go sledding or take long jaunts 
on skiis. When the swamp freezes solid, 
we can put on our skates and cut a figure 
8 or a less elegant figure on the ice. 
Friday a. lessons to study, we 
can make up a bob-sled y and mother 
will have the chocolate hot at the party’s 
end when we stamp the snow off our 
shoes and rush in with a great appetite. 

December gives us all those things and 

ives us more—the gift of Christmas. 

shadows on the snow, the stars 
of a clear, cold night, the far away tink- 
ling of sleigh bells have some strange 
ic that makes our hearts beat faster 
and brings thoughts of Christmas. The 
spirit of Christmas cannot be escaped. 
It does not lay a claim for a costly gift. 
The few words, “A ‘Merry Christmas,” 
ott Couat ‘ie heart, make a big 
ift. usin }Jim hopes your stockings 
will be bulging when _ dash the sleep 
from your eyes on Christmas morning. 
But mind, don’t disturb Santa in the act 
of filling those stockings. He might give 
you quite a surprise. 
Winter Covers 
On nights when it is bitter cold, 
We pile the blankets warm, 
As many as the bed will hold; 
And ion. just let it storm! 


Jack Frost, he puts outdoors to bed 
And tucks it in to sleep 
With downy white but chilly spread 
Of snow flakes drifting deep. 
—Cousin Jim. 


M is for Milk, both food and drink, 

Which helps us to work and helps us 
think, 

Makes weak legs strong and pale 
cheeks pink. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


To all the boys and girls who read the 
club page, from our publisher, club editor 
and all of the Successful Farming family. 
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4-Buckle Oregon 
Heavy Cashmerette upper; 
heavy gray fleece lined. Bright 
or dull finish; double or rol 

e sole. 
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Men’s Storm 
fiswe beovy tap ote and heel 
aes or gray. eavy gra 
nett lining; reinf heel | 
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**The Rancher”’ 


For all-around farm work demand 
The Rancher. Extra soles, 
double or rolled edge; thick front- 
stay to prevent chafing by buckles; 
reinforced gussets and extra back- 
stays; heavy tan fleece lining. 


Rubber Footwear 


The name Firestone—the mark of qual- 
ity—is your safest guide in selecting 
rubber footwear. 


It means the service you need from this 
constantly used and important part of your 
winter work outfit. It assures you the 
value you have a right to expect. 


Firestone-Apsley Rubber Footwear is 
built to withstand the hardest usage. Su- 
perior style, finish, and balanced construc- 
tion has been combined with tough resilient 
rubber compounds as the result of more 
than thirty-seven years of successful man- 
ufacturing experience. 


The satisfaction of many thousands of 
wearers demonstrates conclusively what 
the Firestone standard means in better 
footwear service and greater economy. 


Guard the health of yourself and all the 
family the year ‘round by demanding rub- 
ber footwear marked with this name. 


With snowy, slushy days ahead, and 
plenty of work in the open to be done, it’s 
doubly important. The best dealers will 


supply you. 


Firestone-Apsley 


Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Rubber Footwear, C: Foot » 
Rubber Clothing and Rubber Heels 


Hudson, Mass. 


LOOK FOR THE ORANGE LABEL 
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The Mark of Quality on 





2..Buckle Gaiter 
Heavy Cashmerett 3 
heavy j gray Aeece lined: breght 


plain edge sole. 





Trailpac 

Black or red; heavy gray wool 
nett lined; extra om ~ | 
rolled edge sole with gray Eee » 
Pure gua ribbed vamp; 9 eye- 
lets; 13 inches high. Heavy 
corrugated front stay prevents 
laces cutting vamp. 
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Be An 
Auto 
Expert’ 


I Train 


b Zi) 1 
Tim @i)iiy 


ys’ 





I will make you a top notch auto 
expert—by my complete, practical. 
simple, easy, auto, truck and tractor 
course—wihich you can master in your 
home—at your leisure—without giving 
up vour present job. I will make you 
a “Cooke Trained Expert.”” With that 
title you can command respect—and 


big money. 
When you work with me, you don’t 
just ‘‘learn’’ things. YOU DO 
HINGS! YOU BEGIN TO 


ACHIEVE RIGHT FROM THE 
START. 

Think of it! Eleven million motor 
driven vehicles in this country today 
—and any one of them is liable to 
need attention any minute. The auto- 
mobile field is a “gold field.’”” STAKE 
YOUR CLAIM NOW AND AVOID 
THE RUSH. Choose the right career 
—show some “‘pep” and enthusiasm— 
and you can be your own boss. Any 
one of the followmg careers is open to 
you. TAKE YOUR CHOICE: Owner 
or Manager of Garage; Demonstrator 
and Salesman; Tractor Engineer; Auto 
Mechanic; Auto Electrician; Battery 
Expert; Welder; Tire Vulcanizer; 
Truck Driver; Chauffeur. 


$150 in 3 Days! 


Men who have worked with me are earning 


big incomes. You just ought to read the —; 
warming letters I receive from grateful stud- 
ents who feel that they owe their success in 


One tells of making $150 in three 
“The man I used to 


life to me. 
Another says, 


days. 


assist is now my helper!’’ And that’s just the 
point! One man under my guidance goes 
abead, while the self-satisfied fellow stands still 


es backward! Enroll with me and go 
ahe dt 1 romise to push you ahead. No 
text books, but real work, - ce 
work! Send fer free book, Toda 


Send for FREE Book 
of Cooke Auto Schoo!! 


ow is the time to get started on a career. 
Se ha fi »r my free book, and learn all about the 
possi! ilities—yee—the certainties in the —— 
mobile field. You didn't realize they we 
there—but I SHOW YOU IN MY BOOK! 
SEND THECOUPON TODAY! 


B. W. Cooke, President 


THE COOKE AUTO SCHOOL 


Seal i income last year is as follows: 








B. W. Cooke, President. 

THE « OORE AUTO SCHOOL, 

Dept. 2519, 500-530 Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
rour Free Book which explains 


Please send me 
Automobile Course. 


your COMPLETE 


PEED cccotccccdcoteeebosgeneenseoscecoceseu 


Address.... 
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2 --@-- a 
A LOVER OF HAMPSHIRES AND 
CLUB, WORK 


In the spring of 1921 I sold five Hamp- 
shire gilts for $287.50. I kept my best 
gilt for pigs last year. Whens 
she had six gilts. I was planning to show 
barrows so I bought five of M. ner & 
Son. 1 fed ear corn, tankage and slop of 
oats, flour and shorts. They ran on two 
acres of pasture. 

] first went to the Illinois state fair 
and showed my pi I won first litter 
of four, first Hampshire showing contest, 
fifth and sixth single gilts and fourth 
matket barrow in pig club and tenth 
single gilt in the class, a total of $65. 

At the L. & L. eS won ausend Sitter 
and third single wilt | in the open class and 
first and second single and first litter 
in the pig club, a total of $63. I alsosold 
a barrow there for $16.15. All of my 


e 

Thad teed ew than ever at the Coles 
ome A fair and won $101 in premiums. 

were first get of sire, first 

sor nee = > a and first and third single 
gilts and — second and fourth 
gilts in the Coles county breeders’ associa- 
tion specials, also first litter, first single 
gilt, and first in Hampshire showing con- 
— es pig —_ : om 

After the cou air I began gmy 
barrows and on phon ten 23rd I started 
to the Chicago International. Here I 
showed only my barrows and won fifth in 
the pig club on a pen of three barrows and 
seventh in the open class on same. 
total « of $24. I later sold my barrows for 
$70. I also sold two gilts for $75. My 


Gilts sold in winter. ........ $287.50 


State fair winnings.......... 65.00 
I. & I. fair wimmings......... 63.00 
Barrow sold at I. & I. fair 16.15 
Coles county fair winnings... 101.00 
International winnings .., . . . . 24.00 


Barrows sold at International 70.29 
Two gilts sold in December.. 75.00 


an come ae pe 

I have very uck as well as a 
good time and ~L med ~ this year. I 
think there is nothing like club work for 
any ambitious farm or town boy who 
wants to make good in this world. I have 
seen boys who didn’t make a success in 
club work because they didn’t try but 
never have I seen one who didn’t make 
a success if he tried.—Lyle F. Shoot, Coles 
county, I 


TWO PAIRS 

A loan to Mildred and Harold Moore 
of Iowa brought ownership and a personal 
interest. Read the story of their success. 

“We are sure proud of our pigs. They 
are doing fine and soon will be ready for 
market. The sow we bought with the 
loan has eight more little Hampshires and 
they sure look good. 

Well you asked for our picture and we 
are sending it today. You can put in 
Successful Farming if you wish. I think 
it is a very nice picture. This is our first 
Ms raising pigs. .—Mildred and Harold 

oore, lowa.” 








THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Backed by $10,000 Bond; 3-Year Guarantee 


!Seehow: 











COMBINATION 


KELLY-DU CUTTER and 
Grinding Mill 










grains, 

he come _* 

capacity 

of 

uniform en Sy at a 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 315, Springticid, Ohle 


Caldwell Sash Balances 


If you are going to 
BUILD or REMODEL 
those eee 


U 

Caldwell Sash Balances. 

They counterbalance sashes 
at any given point. They out- 
wear ordinary weights and 
cords. Cheapest method for 
modernizing old windows, as 
alterations in sashes and frames 
Pat. Pend, are not necessary. 


For sale at all Hardware Dealers, or 
CALDWELL MFG. CO., F.3 Jones St., Rochester, N.Y. 


ll 
































Dependable Hoist m 
dump body out of any old 
or new Ford truck chassis; 

; costs little; 
write for price.” 
























$500 
: 75,000 ft. timber, 10 a. ps 


barn; $1300, on 
Catalog. 
4227CN 


Secures 80 Acres With 3 
enn, T 60 bu. oats, 
by r, Beir _— 


es OUT FARM a page 2 Piso 
beniguenes Building, Chicago, Hlincis 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DECIDES TO STAY ON THE FARM 

Hundreds of boys and girls have be- 
come more interested in the farm thru 
the calf club route. Many stories come 
to our attention showing how the owner- 
ship of a calf has brought new interest 
to the boy or girl and how membership 
in the calf club has broadened their 
experience and education. 

Down in Johnson county, Kansas, a 
boy by the name of Bert Hemphill 
joined a Hereford calf club nearly three 
rears ago. And, recently when a cattle 
bent sailed for South America loaded with 
purebred stock, Bert’s purebred bull calf 
was one of the bunch. It sold for $1,025 
and our juniors know how proud Bert 
was to receive the check. Bert had owned 
this calf just seventeen months, looking 
after it faithfully during the time he was 
helping Dad on the farm and going to 
school. He named his prize calf “Brght 
Visage.”” Bert joined the club formed in 
his county with other boys and girls. 
Each member bought a heifer which was 
bred to a purebred bull. Bert’s two sisters 
joined the club too and their father 
financed the deal. The sisters were too 
young to take care of their calves so Bert 
did the work. The very first calf to be 
born was the one which Bert sold for 
more than $1,000. 

Now John A. Hemphill & Son 

In less than three years Bert and his 
father had built up a herd of sixteen 
purebred Herefords. This herd is a source 
of constant pride and profit. The Hemp- 
hill farm has been named ‘Sunnyside 
Hereford Farm” and the firm name 
proudly printed on the letterhead is 
“John A. Hemphill & Son.” In this case 
the boy’s calf did not become Dad’s cow. 
In fact, Dad realized that it would be 
easier to keep his son on the farm if he 
had a share in the ownership and care 
of the purebred herd. 

Bert is an earnest student of the cattle 
business. He attends every sale of Here- 
ford cattle in their community, visits the 
s.ock shows and fairs and is becoming 
an expert in selecting and judging cattle. 
He has gained the first rung of the ladder 
of success in the purebred livestock busi- 
ness and is going to climb higher. The 
three heifers which gave Bert and his 
sisters a start cost $325 each and the first 
sale more than returned the original in- 
vestment. 

“We think that it is easier to make 
money from Herefords than anything 
else on the farm,” says young Bert. 
“And, I am going to stick right to the 
job until we om one of the Dest herds 
we can possibly develop.” 


Tune: “Till We Meet Again.” 

Smile awhile and give your face a rest 
(all smile) ; 

Stretch a while and ease your manly chest 
(arms to side) ; 

Reach your hands up towards the sky 
(hands up); 

While you watch them with your eye 
(heads up); 

Jump a while and shake a leg—there, sir 
(jump lively) ; 

Now step forward, batkward, as you were 
(step back and forth); 

Reach right out to someone near 
(shake hands with neighbor); 

Shake his hand and smile 
(all smile). 





The Old Family Toothbrush 
The old family toothbrush, the old family 
toothbrush, 
The old family toothbrush we all loved so 


well; 

At first it was mother’s, and then it was 
brother’s, 

And then it was sister’s, and now it is 


mine; 

The old family toothbrush, the bone- 
handled toothbrush, 

The bald-headed tcothbrush that hangs 
by the sink. 









OSpike Tooth 
ODisc 


Planters ODrill 
O)Corn or Cotton (Cultivator 
Write your name and address plainly on margin below. 
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Savings 
Offer 


On Farm Machinery 


VERY farmer who reads this advertisement 
can get better implements and better service 
at lower costs. 


He can buy his implements at a price which does 
not include excessive expense for salesmen, can- 
vassers, so-called “free” service, small shipments, 
warehousing, credit, collections, and the bad debts 
of others. 


“The Moline Plan’ 


eliminates this waste and gets Moline Implements from factory 
to farm in the shortest, cheapest way—with better service. 






It does it through bigger, stronger dealers who have estab- 
lished places of business in better towns easily reached by 
motor over good roads. These dealers have complete stocks 
ofimplements and repairs, and up-to-date service departments. 
They agree to give you savings— 


i. Whenever you arrange to pay cash. 
(Cash for goods saves the Distributor capital, risk of loss and expensive 
collections. If you haven’t the money, he will help you get it.) 


2. Whenever you to y for service 
bs agree pa 


(“Free” service has never been free—heretofore you have paid for it in 


the price.) 
3. Whenever are received in carloads 
and delivered on arrival. 


Rtn gtone in time to be shipped in carloads from factory and then 
eliv on arrival save freight, rent, interest, taxes, insurance, depreci- 
ation and extra handling.) 
You can make all of these savings or a part of them 
according to the extent of your co-operation. Regardless of 
how you buy, you get better implements and better service. 


Remember that these savings apply to a line of machinery 
which has had a national reputation for quality for 60 years. 
This quality is constantly maintained and improved—and 
you will find among Moline Implements new types superior 
to any you have ever seen before 


Ask your nearest Moline Distributor about this savings 
offer, see his Moline Implements and compare his prices, 
Clip the coupon below and mail it to us today. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc., MOLINE, ILL. 
Reorganized, Refinanced, Powerfully Capitalized 





SF-12 CLIP AND MAS THIS COUPON TODAY! 
OPlease send me the of my st Moline Distributor. 
I am checking below in the ial list of Moline Implements the tools which I may need in 
the next six months and on which I would like to have your savings offer. 
Plows OBean OPuller OLoader Tractor Implements 
OSulky OListers Drills and Seeders (JGrainand Rie 4 OPlows 
é ‘4 Binders OHarrows 


(COManure Spreaders 

OScales 

CBeb Sleds 

(C)Moline Universal 
Tractor 








FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 

American lard in Switzerland is fighting 
a losing battle, according to a report to 
the department of commerce from Consul 





A. B. Lane. Two of the largest concerns 
in Switzerland which manufacture vege- 
table cooking fats are controlled by French 
and Dutch capital, but advertise their 
products as “genuine Swiss.”” The Swiss 
are urged to “expel American lard from 
our kitchens” in view of that fact that 
“our watches, needlework, etc., are not 
bought in America at present.” 


Canned Milk in England 
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The use of foreign canned and dried 
milk in England has increased to the ex- 


tent that it is threatening the dairy in-| & 


dustry of that country. The daily con- 
sumption has dropped to less than one- 
quarter of a pint per person. The National 


Farmers’ Union has issued an appeal to} | 
its dairy members for a subscription of | ® 


one-twelfth of a penny per gallon to ¢ 
publicity fund to combat the extensive 
advertising of foreign condensed 
dried milk manufacturers. 
Roumanians Demand Meat 

One of the results of the war to the 
Roumanians has been the gradual shifting | 
of their appetites from a vegetarian basis 
to that of meat consumers. 

Soviet Discourages Grain Exports , 
Early reports from Moscow of a pros- 
tive grain surplus are now contra- 

dicted. Altho a good harvest is going on | 


in most districts of Russia, authorities | } 


are discouraging all talk of exporting 
any grains except “demonstrative” quan- 


tities which would show what Rusia Armmerican M 


would be able to do in the future, pre-| 
ferring to hold any surplus grains this | 
year as the foundation of a crop reserve. | 


THE IMPLEMENT SITUATION 

Continued from page 12 
77 cents to 4614 cents, but by reason of 
the fact that the freight on corn from 
Culbertson to Chicago had increased 
from 13% cents per bushel to 26% cents 
ver bushel, the price of corn at Culbertson 
Pad declined from 6034 ceats bushel 
to 17% cents per bushel. This meant 
that while on August 1, 1914, it required 
798 bushels of corn to buy the ‘our im- 
plements in question, on ctober 15, 
1921 4,214 bushels were required for 
that purpose. 

“It is a correct assumption that the 
farmer not only had deducted from the 
price which he receives for his product 
the freight involved in the transportation 
of that product to market, but also pays 
the freight upon the goods that he buys. 
This means that on August 1, 1914, 
the farmer at Culbertson, buying these 
four implements, paid freight as follows: 


Freight on raw material, mine and forest 


to tactory... $ 32.85 
Freight on implements, factory to Cul- 

bertson 35.54 
Freight on corn, Culbertson to Chicago... 109.88 


This same picture on October 15, 1921 
is as follows: 
Freight on raw material, mine and forest 
to factory 
Freight on implementa, factory to Cul- 
bertson ‘ 61.91 
Freight on corn, Culbertson to Chicago. 1105.80 


65.60 


“It is true that Culbertson, Nebraska 
is an extreme point in the cornbelt and 
reflects an extreme condition. Jt is also 





and | | 


| ie 
| 
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SICKLE BAR 


The SafetyR 
of the Fields 


Guaranteed! 


The A-M-F Sickle 
Bar is guaranteed 
against breakage 
of bar or head 
for one year from 
date of purchase. 


Drop-forged head 
—it will not break 
is welded to bar. 


Truss-built bar is 
welded through- 
out — no rivets. 
Cannot break or 
buckle. Rust 
proofed, too, by 
the A-M-F Intra- 
loy Process. 


A-M-F Blades are 
high carbon steel, 
heat treated and 
tempered. Hold 
their edge and 
stand abuse. 














They don’ do it 
this way now ! 


tes 








KOT 


Just Slip in the New Blades 


You don’t have to hold up your mowing while 
you go and grind the sections on an old fashioned 


mower knife—or rivet up a new one. 


Put an 





on your machine (there’s one made for it) and you can slip in 
a whole new set of Blades in just a few minutes, and save the 


dull blades for grinding on a rainy day. 


A-M-F Blades are 


instantly removable. Just pull the key and slip out the old 


blade. 


Then key in the new ones and the job is done. 


You 


don’t even have to take the bar out of the machine. 
Not a rivet in the whole bar, and the blades are in tighter 


than you could ever rivet them. 
yourself want to take it out. 


Ask your dealer—or write us! 


S11 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Each stays tight until you 
It can’t rattle loose. 


achine & Foundry Co. 














Portable 


Stationary, Portable or 
FUEL; 


FEWER PARTS. 
Saw Rig OTTAWA ENGINES 
Sold Directoy o7 AeA Ee 


great factory, at Low Factory 
shipment; no waiting. Thousands in use by 


satisfied owners in every section of country. 


Cash or Easy Payments. 


Don’t worry about 
ment plan at once and vee’ 
AWA. Soon saves its cost. 


les. USE LESS 


Prices. Promp 


eral 10-year 
and f; 


ts. Get oureasy pay- | Get ourFREE 


how easy itis toown 





yourown work. Every OTTAWA must 
guarantee. Our resources 
are back 





of each 


encine 
BIG SPECIAL OFFER! 
BOOK ON ENGINES and BIG SPECIAL 
OFFER. Fullof 72wable and interesti 
information. Send a postcard NOW 


OTTAWA MFG, CO., 515-E King St., Ottawa, Kan. 


vibration. No cranking. Pumps, saws, grinds and does all 
Plenty of power for every purpose, Easy to operate, 
Low Factory Price—Special Offer 
Price now lower than before war. Tre:acndous value. Write 
at once for catalog and special offer on this amazing engine. 
The Edwards Motor Co., 149 Main St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ine gives 


7 BP. 115.15 
10 8-P. 191.59 
12 H-P. 225.00 
16 H-P. 357.95 
22 H-P. 396.40 





90 Days’ Trial—10-Year Guarantee 


You have 8 months to test the OTT 


NTETS 


My Engine Will Do the Work 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same eng 
144 to6 H.P. Gasoline or kerosene, portable, light and free fro 














true that the condition of October 15, 


1921, represented the lowest point in the} FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetor. Reduces gaso- 
line bills one-half to one-third. Increases 
power of motors from 30 to 50%. Start 
easy in coldest weather. 

SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
ed o Attach yourself. 
ga " ther roportionate 
make of car. Special 30-day trial offer. 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR Co. 
Dept 3790 


farmer's purchasing power, however, 
taking the situation on the 7th day of 
October, 1922, with the price of the four 
implements reduced to $698, the price 
of corn at Chicago increased to 67 cents 
per bushel, and the freight on raw mate- 
rials and implements reduced approxi-| 
mately 10 percent, and 16 percent upon 
corn from Culbertson, Nebraska, to 








cars show p 





Fords make 34 miles to 
saving. Send 





Dayton, Ohio 








BY ONE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money 
Send for FREE wing 


Oy ee 
wine tap 


and 
B low 














Chicago, we find that the freight items 
involved are as follows: 
Freight on raw material, mine and forest 

og EP $ 57.33 
Freight on implements, factory to cul- 


rtson 5402 
Freight on corn, Culbertson to Chicago —_ 317.12 
428.47 


“This still shows such a radical dis- 
crepancy between the present-day sit- 
uation and that of August 1, 1914, that 
there is no question about the validity 
of my statement that farm prosperity 
cannot return while present gh frei 
rates exist. 

“Railroad management has been en- 
deavoring, by all means within its r, 
to create a situation by which t 
rates could be further reduced. I have 
had something to do with this activity. 
At a meeting in New York on the 21st 
day of September, 1921, at which industry 
agriculture and railroad management of 
the entire country were generally he 
sented, a committee was appot to 
try and effect some relief in this field of 
transportation. After a number of con- 
ferences it was agreed by the railroad 
representatives—Ist: That there would 
be an immediate voluntary reduction in 
freight on agricultural products; 2nd: 
That the railroads should immediately 
proceed to secure further reductions in 
the cost of labor, to which was paid 
60 percent of the total gross receipts of 
railroads, and that this saving, as and 
when effected, should be passed on to the 
public in the form of further freight re- 
ductions. 

“It was proposed, in connection with 
this agreement, that the railroads should 
make a demand upon the Railroed Labor 
Board for a further reduetion in railroad 
wages, so that freight rates could, at 
an early date, be reduced 

“The railroads, in their endeavor to 
pasar out the arrangement in question, 
made a demand upon the Railroad Labor 
Board for further reductions in wages 
in certain classes of railroad employment 
and entered upon negotiations with the 
railroad train operating brotherhoods for 
the purpose, if possible, of amicably 
arranging further reductions in the scale 
of this class of railroad laber. The demand 
upon the Railroad Labor Board and the 
wage reduction decision which followed, 
resulted in the shopmens’ strike of July 
ist. 

“The negotiations between the rail- 
roads and the brotherhoeds have not 
effected further reductions, many rail- 
roads having already renewed the present 
schedules for the coming year 


“The railroad executives, ¢c ing out 
their agreement made with ‘i aoe 
named committee, on the first day of 
January reduced the. freight upon all 
sroducts of the farm ten percent. The 
nterstate Commerce Commission at the 
same time made effective the Western 
Grain Rate Case, No. 12929, which made 
still further reductions upon hay and 
grain in the Western Classification 
territory. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
probably anticipating the readjustment 
m wages ordered by the Railroad Labor 
Board, effective July Ist, reduced the 
freight on all other commodities than 
those covered by the January Ist re- 
ductions, ten percent. 

‘Unquestionably it is impossible for 
the railroads to grant further relief until 
they secure a reduction in cost, either 
in labor or materials, or both, or such 
an increased volume of business as will 
so favorably affect the overhead that 
lower freight rates can be established. 
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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of us are influenced 
by the messages received over the telephone, 
and yet few of us stop to think of the men and 
women, and the mechanisms, which help to 
make that daily service possible. 

Maintenance, repairs, and the work of handling 
calls, must constantly be carried on in good times 
or in bad, and they must be paid for, in order 
that your telephone service may be continued. 


The average dollar will buy to-day less than 
two-thirds of what it would buy before the war. 
This means that it costs, on the average, half as 
much again to buy most of the things that are 
necessary for keeping the country going; but the 
advance in telephone rates is far less than this 
average. 


In fact, gauged by the present purchasing 
power of the aa telephone service in 
country as a whole is costing the subscribe 
than it did in 1914. ia: gas 


The Bell System generally has been able to 
meet higher commodity prices and increased 
wages by means of new economies in operation 
and the increased efficiency of loyal employees. 


. “ BELL SYSTEM” 
x ) AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running zear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog iliustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Ehm Street. Quincy, M. 


Make Your Own Fertilizer 


At Small Cost with 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 
From 1to40 H.P. Also Bome 

hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills, Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa, 


A BETTER JOB NOW! FREE oo’ ep 

































BAGDER WIRE & IRON WORKS 
1000 Cleveland Ave. , Milwaukee, Wis. 











Learn good trade in a f i autos, 
trucks and tractors need. ph Recat a 
Soiee : 138-page catalog gives particulars. interested in Dogs, Hunt- 

today Fishing and Outdoor Sports 


Every 
Michigan State Automobile School, 842 Auto Bidy,, Detroit, Mich, | Sf Barrtahare og = ( 


FARM WANTED. SEND DESCRIPTION AND . 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 664-D Butler . nnat} 




















home grown proteins,’ but like some other urges, there 
has been no definite information that home grown pro- 
teins would fill the bill. Especially has this been true with hog 
feeding. Experiments in the past have indicated that vege- 
table proteins such as soybeans, cowpeas, cottonseed meal 
and the like could not take the place of animal proteins such 
as sour milk, tankage, or fishmeal. 

But Indiana, during the last five years, has produced many 
soybeans and especially last year, business in seed soys ran 
on a flat tire and sales were at prices that precluded profits 
when one must harvest and thresh them in such a way that 
they would make satisfactory seed. So farmers all over this 
state, and the cornbelt too, commenced to substitute soybeans 
for the animal protein they had been feeding. It wasn’t a 
matter of choice, it wus a matter of necessity for if all hog feeders 
would demand tankage, the price would skyrocket over the 
moon and, fact is, there would be nowhere enough to go around. 

Vegetable Protein Lacks Minerals 

Experiment stations were established to do collectively what 
farmers could not afford to do individually. Scientific thought 
generally precedes practice and vhe experimenters in the 
animal husbandry department at Purdue reasoned that the 

rotein in soybeans was not equal to the protein in tankage 
yecause vegetable protein was lacking in both calcium and 
phosphorus. To that end, they set about feeding soybeans 
and corn in connection with certain mineral mixtures. Then 
they got their ears to the ground, observed everything very 
cansialy, took weights often—so they could understand the 
language of the shotes as they fattened. 

This experiment has been run two different times and will 
be run two or three times yet so the experimental error may 
be reduced to the lowest figure. Figures given here are on the 
self-fed, free-choice pens. 

Many mineral mixtures were used but we will only put down 
the two that gave the best results. The champion mixture 
so far was made out of ten parts of wood ashes, ten parts of 
sixteen percent acid phosphate and one part of salt—all by 
weight. A mixture that was nearly as good was made the same 
as the above except that pulverized limestone was add 
instead of the weed ashes. On many farms, wood ashes are 
not to be had and pulverized limestone can replace them with 
little difference in the practical effect in the ration. 

In the trial which was concluded in June, the ten hogs get- 
ting corn, soybeans and the mineral mixture made an average 
daily gain per hog of 1.85 pounds while a lot in which similar 
pigs were fod the old standby corn and, tankage ration, the 
gains were but 1.77 pounds average daily gain per hog. The 
corn and soybean lot ate 307 pounds of corn, 57 pounds of 
4oybeans, 10 pounds of mineral and at a cost of fifty cents a 
bushel for corn, $1.25 a bushel for soybeans and two cents 
a pound for minerals, each hundred pounds of pork made on 
this ration cost $4.14 or the least cost of the entire twelve 
lots on feed. 


FE‘: years agricultural speakers have been urging “Feed 


Hogs Judge Rations 

On September 29th, the second trial with many lots of hogs 
fed rations the same as those in the spring was concluded. 
The various lots were driven into an improvised arena divided 
into two parts and swinemen from all over the state could see 
what the hogs themselves had to say about the rations. 

While the rate of gain in the corn-soybean-mineral lot was 
a reversal of the previous trial in relation to the rate of gain 
in the corn and tankage lot, yet the results indicate that pork 
can be made more cheaply by supplementing corn with soy- 


Farmers studying results of hog feeding experiments at Purdue 


STANDBY HOG RATION GETS JOLT 


Soybeans With a Mineral Mixture Make Good Gains 


By I. J. MATHEWS 





beans and mineral than with tankage altho perhaps not quite 
so fast. When the hogs were put into each lot, they averaged 
68 pounds each and were kept on feed until they averaged 
208 pounds or had gained 140 pounds. In the last trial the 
corn and tankage hogs gained 1.70 pounds per day per hog 
so it will be seen that they finished off a little earlier than the 
hogs that got corn, soybeans and mineral because in this lot 
the gain was but 1.43 pounds per day. In the same trial, hogs 
fed corn alone gained but a half pound per day while hogs 
getting only corn and soybeans gained 1.33 pounds per day. 

Two facts stand out here: It a not pay to fatten on corn 
alone and it did pay to give the atmos. mixture in addition 
to the ground soybeans. 

For each hundred pounds of gain in the corn-soybean- 
mineral lot, it took 305 pounds of corn, 59 pounds of soybeans, 
and ten pounds of mineral or a total of 374 pounds. Tho 
corn and tankage lot ate 336 pounds of corn and 39 pounds 
of tankage or a total of 575 pounds of feed.. Said Mr. Vestal 
who had charge of the experiment: 

“We give these figures because each one of you can apply 
the charges prevalent in your community and thus find out 
which ration will be the cheapest. If we charge a cent a pound 
for the corn, $1.50 per bushel for the ee two cents a 
pound for the mineral and $70 a ton for the tankage, the feed 
cost in the corn-soybean-mineral ration lot was $4.75 per 100 
pounds of pork and $4.73 for each 100 pounds of pork made 
on corn and 

But granted that the hogsdo not gain so fast on the soybeans, 
mineral and corn, it certainly is the cheaper because on corn- 
belt farms, soybeans can be produced for less than $1.50 per 
bushel and this mineral mixture can be made at home for nearer 
a cent a pound than two cents. Sixteen percent acid phosphate 
is seldom over a cent a pound, wood ashes can be had for 
nothing if at all and if lime must be used, it will cost less than 
a cent a pound, while a cent a pound is the ruling price for salt. 
And getting this mineral mixture down to a cent a pound just 
reduces the cost of the pork by that much. 

Large Bones in Mineral Fed Lot 

In every lot this mineral was justified for it gave the h 
a better appetite as the feed consumption tables showed. 
In most of the previous experiments where soybeans have been 
used in a comparison, they have been ground. Theoretically 
the hogs will eat more of them this way than when whole but 
in this test, the hogs consumed just as much of the whole 
soybeans as of the ground ones. So the ch for grinding 
them is an item that will still further reduce the cost of por 
when made on the corn-soybean-mineral mixture. 

The observer could not help but notice that the lots getting 
the mineral ration showed extremely | bone and scale. 
Concluding the meeting, Dean J. H. Skinner warned his 
hearers: “Do not pace: that these results justify all the 
mineral mixtures that are on the market. From these results, 
we are not justified in recommending any mineral mixtures 
except those that have been given. We know that the mixture 
composed of ten pounds of sixteen percent acid phosphate, 
ten pounds of wood ashes and one pound of salt does much 
to increase the rate of gains on hogs getting corn and soybeans.” 

In summing up the results of the experiments, two definite 
facts were evident: (1) A protein supplement saves corn and 

ays well. If possible it should be a home grown crop. (2) 
egume forage cuts the cost of fattening swine. As stated at 
the beginning of this article, farmers are not turning away from 
the animal proteins found in milk, tankage and fishmeal because 
they were not satisfied with the results produce by such feeds. 
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Dooce BrotTHers 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


There is really nothing surprising in the thing Dodge 
Brothers have done. 


They have simply applied to closed car design the same 
independent common sense which has characterized 
their methods from the start. 


They have made the most practical car in theory the 
most practical car in fact. To all-year protection they 
have added everyday usefulness and all-road sturdiness. 


In order to accomplish this, they have been willing, as 
manufacturers, to pioneer boldly and without regard for 
precedent. 


It was found advisable, for instance, to cut the use of 
wood to a minimum, and create the main body struc- 
ture entirely of steel. Greater strength at less cost has 
been the result. And a steel surface on which Dodge 
Brothers permanent lustrous enamel can be baked. 


It was further felt that, without in any way impairing 
the refinement of the interior, its roominess could be 
made available for greater service. 


Consequently, the back seat furnishings were designed 
as separate, detachable units—seat, cushions, seat 
frame, foot rest and all. Their removal instantly con- 
verts the rear section into a steel-walled compartment 
with sixty-four cubic feet of loading space. 


The Price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 






Wel ¢ Ln . a a 
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Patents Pending 















More Money 
From Hogs! 


Free Book on Sanitary Improve 

ments Shows How to Prevent Loss 

from Disease and get larger Profits 
Healthy hogs are the real m 
hogs. And they don’t just “happen. 
Healthy hogs are the result of healthy 
surroundings. ‘.'reat your hogs right 
and they will pay you more. 
Cholera, white 
scours, pneumonia 
and worms are 











SUCCESSFUL PARMING 


SILAGE AS HORSE FEED 


We are often asked whether corn 


| silage is a safe feed for horses. Many 
farmers are afraid to feed it as — | have 
heard that it sometimes proves deadly. 


That is the fact. But moldy silage is 
referred to, not well made and saved 
silage. The late J. H. S. Johnstone, 
noted horse authority, once said that 
“moldy silage kills as sure as a shot gun.” 
Strange to say that is so sometimes, but 





developments di- 
rectly due to un- 
sanitary sure 
roundings. 
Prevent disease 
mi, and save feed by 
providing your 
} hogs with clean, 
warm, comfort- 
able quarters. 
Our book,"“Concrete on the 
Hog Farm” tells how to build per- 
manent,sanitary improvements. Someof 
the subjects covered in this book are— 
Hoghouses, Feeding floors, Hog W allows. 
Troughs, Waterers, Corncribs, Dipping 
Vats, Brine Tanks, etc. 
Plan your improvements NOW. Send for 
this Free Book and know how to save on 
replacements and how to build for all 
time. Address office nearest you. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A I ationa! Organization to Improve and 
Tees ok U: Concrete 
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NOW SOLD DIRECT 
From FACTORY to FARM 


New Peerless direct-from-factory 
selling plan cuts prices on highest 
quality Fence, Gates, Stee! Posts, 
Barb Wire, Paints and Roofi Prices 
a in at 17¢ per rod! Think pA itt Peerless 
ty. famous for 26 years, 
seciafaction. 106. ‘ ics 
page book o one ne 
barga.ns is now ready. Boake buy anti! ro 
= CR ete 


Peerless pricesand qua wi 
ee Tine & cones £9. pe No ee SS Clevetend, 0. 
Ich.) Memphis, Tenn. 











juality means! Note the 








year, 
size of piston rae if 
dealer can't supply, o 2 J 
set direct for auto, truck, gas engine—one Apex 
for under hI piston ring. Accept no substitute—see our 4 


Guarant 
Thomson- Zuetieh my. Co., Peoria, Dept. ER, Tilisols 
cago Bran 2382 S. Michigan Ave. 


a. Jobbers— Excellent opportunity, Write. 


APEX Diino tinves 















PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
\\ Makes any bike a dependable motorcy- 

\ cle at little cost. Send teard for 

Free Literature and Special Low Pricest 

SHAW MPG. CO., Dep 40, 
























| molasses 


not always. Moldy silage has been eaten 
by horses with seeming impunity and 
again has proved deadly. Apparently 
certain changes take place when moldy 
silage is exposed to the air for some time. 
Rejected and thrown into the yard it 
seems to gather virulence and then kills 
horses. 

In Ohio eight horses were killed on one 
farm by silage thus exposed to the air. 
Water passed thru such silage also killed 
horses. It is good practice, therefore, 
never to feed dices that is in any way 
damaged or that shows a trace of mold 
and that includes _- fresh from the 
silo or exposed to the air. 

Sound corn si from corn that was 
dented when cut, is an excellent adjunct 
feed for idle horses when fed along with 
good hay and bright corn stover.. Sour 
silage irritates the bowels and kidneys 
and is especially injurious to pregnant 
mares oat wall horses. Silage may be 
considered unsuitable for stallions durin, 
the breeding season but may be sllomed 
as a part of the ration during idleness. 
It is also excellent for growing colts. 
combined with legume hay, oats and 
wheat bran. Acid silage + | injure the 
teeth. Sound, well-made silage has no 
such effect. 

A most important matter in the feeding 
of silage to horses is gradually to accustom 
them to the feed. Too much of it fed 
suddenly causes scouring or less severe 
forms of indigestion. Colic his also fol- 
lowed sudden free feeding of silage. It is 
too bulky to make an ideal feed for a horse 
at hard work. He needs concentrated 
feed, in small quantities, frequently. 
Silage i is therefore most suitable for idle, 
growing and fattening horses as a part 
ration along with dome 
grain.—A. A. 


A GOOD HOOF DRESSING 
It should never be the purpose of hoof 


| dressing to hide cracks in the hoof or 


the marks of the rasp. Rasping the hoof, 
apart from the making of a shallow 
notch for the clinches of the nails, is 
injurious and should not be permitted 
by the horse owner. Suspect that it has 
been done when the hoofs of the new 


| shod horse have received a thick coating 


of shoe-b or French 

Also be y careful when a horse 
offered for sale ie had his feet. camou- 
flaged in that a © In such cases we have 
found a quarter crack or sand crack filled 
with soap and covered with blacking. 
But many believe in the use of a dressing 


of some sort or another to keep the hoofs 
from dryirig out and buy that offered 
on the market. Much of that is so strong 


in crude oils and turpentine as to be in- 
jurious. The best dressing we know of 
was suggested to us by the late Dr. Frank 
S. Billings, the noted bacteriologist, who 
was also a practical horseman. His 
formula is as follows: 

Melt over a slow fire, two quarts of 
neatsfoot oil, two quarts of blackstrap 
and one pound of shaved yellow | 
beeswax. Remove from fire, stir well | 
and add two quarts of crude petroleum. | 
Stir again and allow to cool. This dressing | 4 
may be colored black by adding one pint | 


| of a saturated solution of negrosin when | 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


hays and 












= =66When Fewe Buy Fence me 
Square Peal, ence has never 
hed But thousands of farmers 
rm sa thet t is the most economical fe’ 
because it stands tight and trim years 
at mee ees A to rust and ruin. 
tells why it lasts longer, is easier 
ereet and requires fewer than most 
That’s why 2.5. geta sig 


money 
SQUARE E DEAL FENCE 
famous fence has one piece, ‘id wires 
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! E. F.White, of Vernon, & 
SAC 40) 149) 114m Marion Co., Lilinois, writes: 


*I Saved 24 
y on the Rod.’ 


Cut your own fence costs 

to the tone ly Ac ey 

‘from us at Lowest Factory 

We Pay the Freight. 

Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Parm, Poult and Lawn Fence, Bar 

Wire Gates. Posts, and latest low prices. 


ITOGLMAN ORGS, Pez o MUNCIE, INO. 























CENTS A ROD and 
up for a % inch > 
Fence; 26c. 








on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
Write for free catalog now. 
OCKING FENCE CO 
ee Sox 135 MORTON, ILLS. 


MAKE $100 A DAY 























BE AN AUCTIONEER 


| Term opens Jan. 1; Tuition, $100. 16 years 

| one of the largest Auction Schools in the world, 

Thousands of graduates. Reference?—the first 
ow y meet. 67-page Catalog free. 

RPENTER, President, MISSOURI 

Noetr ON AND BANKING SCHOOL, 
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adding the petroleum. Lampblack y 
be used if the negrosin cannot be had. 

A simple hoof-dressing that is consid- 
ered effective for stimulating a growth 
of new, sound, horny wall is composed 
of one-half pint of unsalted lard, two 
ounces of white pine pitch and two 
ounces of camphor gum. Melt and mix 
thoroly. Rub in at the juncture of the 
hoof and hair once a day. Do not use 
cow dung as a hoof packing material. 
Lanolin or sheeps’ wool fat is now being 
used instead of pine tar and oakum 
under the leather pad sometimes placed 
under the shoe and peat moss has re- 
cently been employed as a packing ma- 
terial. Pipe clay or “‘white-rock’”’ hoof 
packing is also excellent.—A. A. 


SHELLED CORN FOR STEERS 


That it did not pay to shell corn for 
fattening steers was found by the Ken- 
tucky experiment station recently. 

Two lots of steers were fed one hundred 
and forty days. Both lots received corn 
silage for sixty days, after which corn, 
cottonseed meal and straw were added to 
the ration. One lot got shelled corn, the 
other broken ear corn. 

At. the end of the feeding period the 
steers that received shelled corn showed 
an average daily gain of 1.95 pounds, 
while the gain of the broken ear lot was 
1.89 pounds daily. The cost per hundred- 
weight of gain for the shelled-corn lot was 
$14.23 and for the other lot $14.21. How- 
ever, the steers fed broken ear corn were 
valued twenty-five cents per hundred- 
weight higher. Thus the lot which re- 
ceived shelled corn showed a slightly 
greater loss. 





A CONVENIENT SMOKE-HOUSE 


Not having a permanent smoke-house 
on our farm, we have found that we can 
cure our hams and bacon to perfection in 
the following original way: 

Dig a hole in the ground about one foot 
deep and about eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. 

Saw a vinegar or molasses hogshead in 
two around its biggest circumference and 
remove the remaining head. 

Remove both heads from a common 
flour barrel and then place the flour 
barrel on the top of the small end of the 
half hogshead which is placed over the 
hollow in the ground, where it rests on its 
sawed surface as a base. 

Build a fire of cobs or other material in 
the hollow in the ground and suspend the 


The New Improved 2/4 Z No Buckle Harness 


Made In All Styles 
Dreechingless 
oide Backer 
Express Etc 






The World’s Strongest Harness 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 
buckle harness. Let me send you a set of Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, just as thousands in every state in 
the union havedone. Let me show you how harness can be made three 
times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 
handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 
If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


THREE TIMES A GREAT ADVANCE IN 


STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 1% inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 lbs. The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs, 


HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
looking. It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 





meat to be smoked from poles laid across 
the top end of the flour barrel which will | 
be sufficiently high above the fire to pre-'| 
vent the meat from scorching. Cover the | 
top with burlap to keep out the air. | 

We have tried this method with success | 
and like it, especially as the whole affair | 
can be removed and carried away after 
the smoking process is completed. 


STALE BUTTERMILK FOR PIGS 


Is stale buttermilk injurious to pigs? 
In order to answer the question for several 
farmers who had reported trouble from 
this source, the Kentucky experiment sta- 
tion fed three lots of pigs on cornmeal 
shorts and buttermilk. Lot 1 received 
fresh buttermilk; lot 2, two-day old butter- 
milk, and lot 3, stale buttermilk. The 

igs fed fresh buttermilk made slightly 
tter and more economical daily gains 
than the pigs receiving stale buttermilk, 
while those receiving stale buttermilk 
made better and more economical gains 
than those fed two-day-old buttermilk. 

In a second experiment, a lot of pigs 
fed shelled corn and stale buttermilk 
gained an average of 2.23 pounds per day 
while pigs receiving shelled®corn and fres 
buttermilk gained 2.13 pounds. 

The experiment station concludes that | 
the chief source of trouble in feeding stale | 
buttermilk is lack of sanitation. Clean | 
troughs, yards and utensils where the | 
buttermilk is fed will prevent bad effects. 





ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
roof hardware—adjustable strap 
older—the harder the pull, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 


Users Say 
that the leather in 
Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever 
saw in a harness. 
Endorsed by Agri- 
cultural Colleges, 
Government Ex- 

riment Stations, 
eading horsemen 
and thousands of 
usersin every state. 
Team with Walsh 
Harness took first 

ize at Wisconsin 

tate Fair in 1921 
and 1922. 


ull, Ordinary harness 
a 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 
longer without repairs. 
Walsh breeching as well 
as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 


Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn in two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 
The Walsh Harness has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps 
in two. Send for my free book 
that shows how I havedoneaway 
with strap destroying friction. 


Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 
for the same money. 
Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 
first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: “Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 

Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 
Write for it today. 


$5.00 After 30 Days’ 


Free Trial 


Balance easy monthly 
payments, or pay cash 
after trial if you wish. 


Write Today 


Write today for my free il- 
lustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments and{full 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 


by showing Walsh Harness to 
peur eaighbers. FR EE 
James M. Walsh, Pres. Handsome 


WALSH HARNESS CO. 
101 Keefe Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


How 
Buckles 
Tear —"G 
Straps 








Not a Buckle on it 
Easy to Adjust 
Saves Repair Bills 
Old fashioned, bark- 
tanned packers north- 
ern steer hide leather 
A written guarantee 
with every set 


A Proven Success on 
Thousands of Farms for 
Over Eight Years 












































Walsh Harness in Use 
at University of 
Minnesota 
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VALUABLE SHORTHORN 
SAVED FROM BUTCHER 


Users and Dealers Swear By 
“The Home Cow Doctor.” 


Here is a sample of the letters we 
receive every day from dairymen who 
would not think of getting along with- 
out Kow-Kare in the barn. Mrs. Har- 
vey Ray, Homer, IIL, writes: 

“T've thought for some time I'd write 
and tell you the happy results I secured 
from using Kow-Kare. Last winter IF 
SB ae as Geested and the valuable 

cow, we would have been com- 
pelled to > and to the butcher for what we 
4 CF calf. I have also 

Bag-Balm with good results.” 

Barrenness, as well as most other 
cow diseases, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Scouring, Bunches, Milk 
Fever and Loss of Appetite have their 
origin in sluggish genital and digestive 
organs. These are just the organs 
Kow-Kare acts upon most promptly, 
toning up and creating healthy, nor- 
mal action. The milk yield improves 
at once through this effective aid to 
the milk-making functions. 


Don’t wait for actual disease: use 
Kow-Kare on your poor milkers. It 
will work wonders and return many 
times its cost. 


If you are out of Kow-Kare, go to your 
feed dealer, general store or druggist. They 
= give you the new reduced price—65c and 


25. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC., 
Lyndonville, Vé. 





























Write today ——— 
for thie valua- Ht Hit 
ble book on iM! Vat 
diseases of 

Bows, Kow 
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DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 


sired 40% of all the pure bred 
hogs in the United States. 


Write for name of breeder near 
you and booklet. Sent free by 
The National Duroe-Jersey 
Record Association 


Dept. 75. PEORIA, ILL. DUROC-JERSEY 


The World's Largest Swine Record Association 



















A PROFITAGLE BUSINESS of your own and 
ay income assured selling Dr. Heinz Livestock 
irst — ase. Farm necessity, real sales appeal. Write 
IR. HEINZ COMPANY 
P. oO. Box 7, College Hill Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming 
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VETERINARY 


All our Se, are asked to make inquiry 





will give as 
St fee ae 
TREATMENT FOR FEVER 
Every owner of animals should buy and 
learn to use and read a clinical thermom- 
eter so that he may be able to tell when 


fever is present. After sh the mer- 
cury down below one hundred the 
thermometer should be inse in the 


animal’s rectum and kept there for five 
minutes. On removal, the place where 
the top of the column of mercury touches 
the scale on the thermometer should be 
noted and the reading set_down on paper. 
The mercury should then be shaken down 
again in readiness for insertion a few hours 
later. The normal temperature of the 
horse is about 100.02 degrees F heit; 
ox, 101.5 degrees; sheep, 103.5 degrees; 
hog, 102.6 degrees. A rise of one or two 


hog, but less so in the ox and sheep. 
A horse is in danger when the temperature 
reaches 106 degrees and death impends 
when the mercury rises to 108 degrees or 
over. The temperature tends to fluctuate 
in cattle. It may rise in the sun and fall 
in the shade or after drinking of cold 
water, facts which should be remembered 
when testing cattle for tuberculosis. 
To control fever, saltpeter (nitrate of 
) is one of the most effective drugs. 
dose for an adult horse is one 
seppeendl or dram and for a cow, two 
drams. One to two tablespoonfuls may be 
dissolved in the drinking water to be 
taken at will by the horse or cow. The 
drug is less used for hogs and sheep. 
Tincture of aconite, commonly used by 
stockmen, is dangerous. It slows the 
heart, which often needs stimulating. We 
should advise against its use by others 
than a trained veterinarian. Always pro- 
vide an abundance of cold, pure drinking 
water when an animal has fever. Seclude 
the animal in a clean, airy roomy boxstall. 
Allow readil digested, well-relished, laxa- 
tive feed. ‘Try to keep the animal eating. 
An excellent fever mixture for horses 
suffering with influenza or ae fever 
is composed of one ounce of saltpe 
two to three drams of fluid Pom . 
belladonna leaves, one to one and one- 
half ounces of fluid extract of gentian 
root, and one pint of water. The average 
dose for an adult horse is two ounces, add- 
ing two teaspoonfuls of sweet spirits of 
niter at time of administration. It is 
given every three, four or six hours, ac- 
cording to the height of the fever.—A. A. 


Retained ~¥ —y - 1 hard» . “2, which 
freshened about three + , altho 
fully developed, was pm gh rth. we cow did 
not clean properly and is still in that condition. I 
have fed gunpowder to cows in this condition, but 
~ probably have a better remedy.—A. R. &., 

owa 

Medicinal treatment will not remove a retained 
afterbirth. You should have it removed by a vet- 
erinarian, or as it is now decomposing he may 
prefer to place in the womb a one-ounce gelatine 
capsule containing one-half ar ounce each of iodo- 
form and borie acid. Meanwhile flush out the 
vagina daily with bloodwarm water containing a 
teaspoonful of permanganate of potash to the 
gallon 

Lameness.—! have a horse about fifteen years 

old which for the last two weeks has been lame in 
the left hind leg, and lately it seems as tho the 
other one bothers him as he lifts one leg and then 
the other. There seems to be no soreness. He 
eats well and was in good condition until he got 
lame e is losing flesh and is all gaunted up-— 
J. J., Minn. 

A ae examipation ir absolutely necessary 





degrees is always serious in the horse or |’ 








and 36 years to pay the balance. 
Why not get out where you can 
farm the year ‘round? No long, 
cold, discomforting winters to 
force you into months of inactiv- 
ity. Be happyin Sunny California. 
Two state settlement Projects at 
Delhi and Durham in the famous 
San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Valleys now under way. 

Good soil, easily worked, now irri- 
gated. Diversified crops—decid- 
uous fruits, grains, melons and 
vegetables —-successfully grown. 
Dairy farming and cattle raising 
have also proven profitable. The 
state gives substantial assistance 
to settlers in erecting buildings 
and developing lands. Schools, 
churches, good neighbors, excel- 
lent shipping facilities. 

This is your opportunity for indepen- 


dence and prosperity. Investigate 
now.No obligation on your part.Write 


C. T. Collett, General Agent 
Dept.P 312-314 N.6th St., Se. Louis 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 















will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches ;Heals Boils,PollEvil, 
Quitter, Fistula and in- 

ed sores quickly as it 


is a itive —_— and ger 
slate, Pisenaal to use; does not 

blister or one the hair, and 

you can work the horse. $2.50 
bottle delivered. 


W, F. YOUNG, 


ii 
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ey: 
stone. Itdoesthe workina 
single stroke—nocrushing. 


sates: Write for circular. 


JAS. SCULLY 


Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa. 


BARREN COWS .23..% 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 





10 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED A 
GROCERY STORE? rs. conneiGondn Dried 


Flour, Canned Goods. 
Coffee and entireline of groceries. as well as Painta, 
nt ng. Toilet Articles and Automobile Oils, with no rent 
to pay: no money invested. Take large orders f:om sam 
Goods are guaranteed and proven quality Selling expérience 
not necessary Steely. profitable work for “workers”. 
ddress Witecheoek-Hill Co., Dept. 201, Chicago, Illinois. 
Reference: Any Bank or Express Co. 


ATENTS~«"JT'RADE MARKS 
PROCURED- 4 REGISTERED - 
or the protection 











service f. 
— Totormation, ad 
33 Owen Bldg. Washington. 1 D. °C. or2276-U Woolworth Bldg.,4. 
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for the determination of the cause and seat of | 
mysterious lameness such as you describe. A 
qualified veterinarian will therefore have to be 
employed. Prolonged, excessive feeding of hay 
made from ripe millet may cause symptoms of the 
sort mentioned. Rheumatism and “swamp” fever 
would be other possil le causes. 

Corns—I have a horse about eleven years old. 
He has been lame in his right front foot for about 
three months. He has corns in his front feet. The 
joint in the hoof has been strained and the black- 
smith put bar-shoes on him but that does no good. 
— to have fever in both front feet.—J. R., 
nd. 

After having the corns pared thin and the bar- 
shoes replaced over a dressing of lanolin covered 
with oakum and thick leather pads, we should ad- 
vise you to clip the hair from the hoof heads and 
blister them several times. One foot should be 
blistered at a time and the other one a week or so 
after the blister has been washed from the one first 
treated. For the purpose use a mixture of two 
drams each of biniodide of mercury and powdered 
cantharides and three ounces of lard. Rub the 
blister in for fiteen minutes and tie the horse so 
that he will be unable to lie down or bite the 
blistered parts. Wash the blister off in forty-eight 
bours and then apply lard daily. 

Sidebone—I have a large black mare that 

foaled one month ago. She has had a sidebone on 
left front foot for one year. We had it blisterd once 
a week for ten weeks to start with. She is still lame. 
Then we had it cut out and burned. It has healed 
up and has started to grow but she is still lame. 
Blistering killed one on the right foot, but it will 
not stop the one on the left foot. Mare is very 
quick and active. What do you advise?—J. L. M., 
Mo. 
As the tendency to sidebone is hereditary such a 
mare should not be used for breeding. You do not, 
however, describe what ‘ou think is sidebone and 
we are not certain as to its presence as you say one 
sidebone disappeared. Sidebone is the term applied 
to ossification or turning to bone of the lateral 
cartilage to the fell just above the hoof wall onthe 
hoof-hind towards the heel. Such a condition does 
not disappear. Unnerving should be done for side- 
bone lameness that does not respond to other 
treatment. 


GOOD SWINE RATIONS 

While corn is the natural basis for all 
hog rations, experience shows that in 
order to get the best and most enonomical 
gains other feeds are necessary. 

The Ohio experiment station has been 
making careful comparisons of the var- 
ious rations commonly used. The best 
rations for each class, as recommended 
by the station are as follows: 

For suckling pigs weighing from five 
to forty pounds feed 80 pounds corn, 
20 pounds tankage; or 75 pounds corn, 
10 pounds middlings, 15 pounds tank- 
age; or 30 pounds corn, 30 pounds ground 
barley, 25 pounds screened ground oats, 
15 pounds tankage. 

Weanling pigs, 30 to 100 pounds: 
80 to 85 pounds corn, 15 to 20 pounds 
tankage; or 75 to 80 pounds corn, 10 
pounds middlings, 10 to 15 pounds tank- 
age; or 50 pounds corn, 35 pounds ground 
barley, 15 pounds tankage. 

Shoats, 100 to 175 pounds: 85 to 90 
pounds corn, 10 to 15 pounds tankage; 
or 75 to 80 pounds corn, 10 to 15 pounds 
middlings, 10 pounds tankage; or 50 
pounds corn, 40 pounds ground barley, 
10 pounds tankage. 

Hogs, 175 to 250 pounds: 92 to 96 
pounds corn, 4 to 8 pounds tankage; or 
60 pounds corn, 35 pounds ground barley, 
§ pounds tankage. 

The station finds in comparing self 
feeding and hand feeding that intelligent 
hand feeding will get as good results as 
self feeding but in case a man does not 
watch his h carefully the self-feeder 
is probably ‘the better method to use. 
Salt is added to all the above rations. 


WINTER STORMS BAD FOR PIGS 


I have a bunch of pigs that are coughing 
a little, especially in the morning. Not 
all are affected this same way. They eat 
with a good appetite and seem to be fat- 
tening as well as usual.—C. G., Kans. 

Probably the cough is due to exposure 
to storm or cold. Keep the pigs in a warm 
comfortable place, on a dry floor, well 
bedded with straw. If the pigs are kept 
comfortable and dry there should be no 





further difficulty. 
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You want boots 
ou can rely upon 





y is not always the loss in money that is 
most annoying when a pair of boots 
unexpectedly gives out. A man wants boots 
he can rely upon to carry him through— 
they are a part of his equipment. 

Hood boots are noted for their long 
wear. Another feature is that the reinforce- 
ments are placed to give long wear without 
extra weight or clumsy design. Most any 
boot feels good enough at the start. It is 
at the end of a long hard day that the 
properly designed boot shows its worth. 


The Hood Yellow Label is the sign of 
long wear and comfort—and it stands for 
Hood quality, which has been maintained 
for twenty-six years.“Old friends are best.” 
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RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR 


There are other Hood specialties which merit your 
attention. The Kattle King, the original and still the 
leading all-rubber overshoe. The Red Swamper, an 
all-rubber lace boot. Both are easily cleaned and re- 
tain no odors. The Hood White Rock Rubbers, for 
hard service, and made for every member ofthe fam- 
ily. All carrying the guarantee of the Hood Label. 




















Send for the 
Hood Buying Guides 

Money can be saved 
and comfort and _satisf: 
tion gained 


the right shoe to buy, = 
why. 














he information in 

the Hood Guides is worth 
i and we will be 
to send the Guides 

you upon request, 
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& will send you this fine white 

oak bark tanned leather har- 

ness before you pay a cent. 
After the harness reaches you make 
your first payment. The balance may 
be paid at the rate of a few dollars a 
month. You may have Olde-Tan Har- 
nese ip any style 6 galt the requirements of 
yous poe. ith breeching — with or with- 
out side backers—with or without back \. 
It has every adjustable feature, and will fit 
horses varying greatly in size. ick to take 
off and put on. As light as any harness, 
yet from wear wherever there is 
strain by tough long-wearing metal. We 
guarantee every Olde-Tan Harness during 
its entire life. 


Metal-to-Metal 
Construction 


Because of the metal-to-metal construction, 
Olde-Tan Harness has twice the wear of or- 
dinary harness. Its superior quality is widely 
oy Built by a yy ya 
supervises step in process. 
Backed by 70 years of tanning skill. 
Hew It Is Made 


Here is metal-to- 
metal construction. 
E bit of wear is 
me against metal. 
Leather held tight 
without friction. 
Notice the special 
riveted metal exten- 
sion in trace. 

for free book. 





This wearing and cut- 
ting of straps never 
occurs in metal -to- 
metal construction. 
All pull, strain and 
wear is on metal. 
That is one reason 
why Olde-Tan gives 
double wear. 


All Strain Is on Metal 


Everyone knows that 
only metal could do 
this job. The princi- 
ple of Olde-Tan 
metal -to-metal con- 
struction is exactly 
the same, metal 
taking the wear 
away frors leather 


Write for 





Free Book! 


Learn why Olde-Tan lasts twice as long as 
any other first class harness and costs no 
more. Find out all about this real old fash- 
ioned leather and the metal-to-metal con- 
struction. This book will show you how you 
save money when you buy Olde Tan Harness. 





Send for the book TODAY. 


BABSON BR 


19th St. & Marshall 


Dept. 2519 
Chicago, Ill. 
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COST OF 100 POUNDS OF PORK 


Just what it costs to produce 100 
pounds of pork is of special interest at 
the present time when a man must figure 
close in order to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. 

100 pounds of pork cost twenty-six 
representative Marshall county, lowa, 
farmers an aver of $7.87 in 1921. 
To make 100 nds of gain 8.21 bushels 
of corn, 1 bushel of oats, 20.5 pounds of 
concentrates, including tankage, 4.2 gal- 
lons milk, 37 cents worth of pasture and 
2.8 hours of man labor were required. 
Housing, interest on investment and 
other minor items were also added. A 
great range in cost of production was 
noted, the lowest being $4.39 per hundred 
and the highest $25.29. The high 
was obtained, however, on a farm where 
the cholera loss was heavy. 

Experts in charge of the investigation 
point out the fact that.too much high 
priced corn was used in the early part of 
the hog’s growth. In order to bring 
down the cost of production cheaper feeds 
such as pasture, soybeans and other 
forages must be used during the growing 
period. With corn at the present price 
such a recommendation probably would 
not hold true. However, it does hold 
true under normal conditions. 


MOLDY SILAGE NOT POISONOUS 
Moldy silage has received credit for 
the death of many farm animals which 
it did not deserve, think investi 
at the University of Minnesota. t 
tests running several months in which 
moldy silage was fed to cattle, horses 
and sheep caused no sickness or apparent 
ill effects among the animals. 

A great number of samples of moldy 
silage sent in from various parts of the 
state were fed to animals. The experi- 
ment was even carried so far as to give 
drenches of juice from the moldy silage 
but still no bad results were noted. The 
feeding of silage that is moldy is not 
considered a good practice, as poisonous 
forms of mold may develop under the 
varying conditions affecting silage. There 
is not the danger from its use, however, 
as is commonly supposed. 


KNEES AND HOCKS SORE 

I have one yearling. This spring be- 
fore the snow disappeared his knees got 
sore. They were not bad and soon healed. 
'Then his hocks became sore and the 
| whole cap came off. They were so sore 
lhe could hardly get up, and -they are 
| still sore. I would like to know what the 
| trouble is.—J. W. H., Ore. 
| We suspect that the sores were caused 
by the colt breaking thru the hard crust 
on deep snow. Wet the parts two or 
three times daily with a lotion composed 
of one ounce of acetate of lead and six 
drams of sulphate of zine and one pint 
of soft water. Label the bottle “Poison’’ 
and shake it well before use. 














ed's ; 
PIGS ARE SCOURING 

Am having trouble with hogs scourmg. 
|I feed corn and oats soaked together, 
}and whey from cheese factory. I have 
| fed this for several months but have had 
| trouble only the last few weeks. Could 
it be that I am giving the wrong sort of 
feed?—A. R. T., Ill. 

You may be soaking your corn and 
oats a little too long. Furthermore it 
may be that you are feeding too much 
whey. Correct your rations in either of 
these respects. Soaking between feeds 
should be long enough. Furthermore, 
you should thoroly clean and disinfect 
the barrels in which the feed is soaked 
| at least once a week, as well as all troughs 
and utensils. Feed a little middlings 
with the whey. If you could substitute 
warm skimmilk for the whey you would 


| get better results, 











JititiinemOlicisit. Tf 
Tank Heater 
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Splendid openings in the 
automobile business with big 

ay. More calls for Greer 
trained men than we can supply. Easy to 
learn the automobile and tractor business in 
the Greer School. The Greer shop method of 


an to 
echanics in a few 














automatically fore- 
casts weather 8 to 24 
hours ahead. i 
come out for fair weath- 
er. Witch comes out in 
advance of rain or snow. 
ideal 
Christmas Gift 
Former price 
Scientifically madeofhard- $1.50 Now 
wood, Swiss cottage style eent id 
with thermometer, elk’s on receipt of 
head, ete. Order today. Guaranteed Reliable. 
KEYDEL BROS., 2421 Mt. Elliott Ave., Dept, 42, Detroit, Mich. 


MAKE SHAVING A JOY 


50 SHAVES FROM ONE BLADE 


No Honing no Stropping if you 
use the littie worer MINIT 
SHARPN 





. Positively shar- 
ns any safety razor blade. 
nly two operations. Lasts a 

lifetime. Here is our ntee: 

big one 30 days. If not —_ 
actory your money 

mail prepaid, $1.00. 


PEACOCK MFG. CO., 108 W. Lake St. Dept. 18 Chicago 








BOYS oa" 

Indian 
Bow Pistol 
Just the thing you 
want. Well made, 
beautifully colored. 
Complete gun, bow, 





arrows, target and score sheet, sent prepaid for 
only 75ce. Will shoot 100 feet. 36 inch Bow 
Gun $1.50. Lotsoffun. Order today. 


Indian Bow Gun Co., SF-104 Hampton, lowa 
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CARROTS FOR STOCK 


Were it not that carrots require a 
good deal of weeding and hand heein 
are comparatively light in yield and 
not grow well on all kinds of soil ee 
roots would be much more commonly 
poreeess on the farm. It has been shown 

y the agricultural chemists that yellow 
carrots are particularly rich in necessary 
vitamines and in those elements they are 
superior to white carrots, just as yellow 
corn is now known to be superior to 
white corn for the same reason. White 
carrots, however, have also given good 
results in feeding as will be seen later. 

Horses of all ages relish carrots and 
they are particularly valuable as an ad- 
junct feed for these animals. When the 
coat tends to harshness and the skin to 
become hidebound, feed carrots, or use 
them as a preventive of such conditions. 
Start the feeding slowly. Fed too freely 
at first they may cause scouring. Was 
the roots to remove sand and earth. 
Allow one or two at first and chop the 
roots into large pieces. Roots chopped 
too small induce bolting without due 

mastication. Adding dry bran promotes 
chewing. 

Watch the bowels and increase the 
amount of carrots allowed until a slightly 
relaxed condition is noticed. Do not 
eause diarrhea. Try to have some carrots 
on hand for horses that are not thrifty 
or are sick. They stimulate appetite, 
often are eaten when the horse refuses 
other feed and always prove beneficial 
a udiciously fed. Unfortunately, 

o abe a fact that some horses that 
coat carrots most will not eat them. 
When that occurs, some finely chopped 
carrot mixed with crushed oats and teen 
usually will be eaten and by graduall 
increasing the amount of roots a relish 
for it may in time be cultivated. Carrots 
are not of much economic value as a feed 
for dairy cows, but are more nutritious 
than beets. They are excellent for sheep 
feeding and, like rutabagas, offset the 
injurious constipating effect of dry 
rough and restricted exercise in win- 
ter and early spring. 

White Belgian carrots gave a British 
lamb feeder much better results than 
Swedish purple-top turnips. Lambs rel- 
ished them much better and ate far less 
mgs and oileake when they were fed. 

amounted to a saving of one-half 
the cost of grain and dil-cake. The lambs 
also became fit for the butcher earlier 
and attained greater weight and better 
quality “ee when fed on any other 
root.— ‘ 


SOME MISUSED TERMS 
The words “{noculate”’, vaccinate’’, 
and “immunize” are used carelessly by 
& great many persons, particularly in 
reference to treatments for hog cholera, 
and have caused no end of controversy. 











Farmers have occasion to use these terms 








Keep Christmas with a Kodak 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has 
popped into bed again to pose for a picture with 
mother’s new Kodak. 

And that only starts the fun. Even now father 
and Uncle Stan are renewing their youth in a snow- 
ball fight—and there’s another picture. 

Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box 


into the spirit of Christmas. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 











frequently and, altho it may make little 


difference in the saving of hogs, it is just | EASY TO SELL GROCERIES 
as well to know where each word fits best. | )8imts. Automobile Oils, 
There may be some differences of opinion, | sumers trom samples. No 


but most scientists in disease prevention | $23!*#Lor experience neces- 
work and veterinarians will agree with work. Com advan- 
these definitions: teed: 50 years in business. 

Inoculate—In strict usage inoculate | Write wey Darticulars, 


is applied only to experimental work, 


where an animal is given a disease, pro-| 176880, State st, © 


tected at the same time by a serum. 
Also, communication of the disease itself 
to an animal is inoculation. 

Vaccinate—To administer virus of a 
disease in attenuated or weakened form 
as a preventive of the disease is to vac- 
cinate. The word comes from the Latin 
vacca, meaning cow, and in the beginning 
was applied only to the administration 
Of _cowpox virus. 

Immunize is the proper word to use 

in speaking of prevenuve sceps against 
hog cholera and some other diseases, 
such as blackleg in cattle. It is a more 
goneral term than the others.—P. M. F, 













TELL TO! TOMORROW’S 


A casts the weather 8 cosa Weather 
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Successful Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square 
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FEEDS FOR MILK PRODUCTION 


Protein Concentrates from Oil Factories 


By C. W. 


EEDING dairy cows for large, economical milk production 
has developed into both a science and an art. A knowledge 
of the scientifie principles underlying successful feeding, 

and the ability ‘.. -cuognize readily the food requirements of 
individual animals kept under varying conditions, are impor- 
tant to one who would become a practical feeder. Accurate 
information concerning feecs themselves is quite as valuable 
as the ability to feed the animal in a proper manner. 

The necessity for such a comb‘nation of art and science 
was never before so keenly felt. The dairyman is confronted 
with problems unknown and unthought of a few years ago. 
He must make selections from a vast number of commercial 
feeding stuffs which vary in price and efficiency. The by-pro- 
duets of mills, packing houses, and oil factories furnish a large 
number of feeding stuffs whose nutritive value must be known 
if an intelligent selection is made. 

_ The cereal grains and their by-products have been discussed 
in previous articles. ‘Thé présent article deals with the feeding 
value of the principal high-protein concentrates which are the 
by ucts from the extraction of oil. 

ground cake left after the oil has been extracted from 
the cot is called 
ccttonseed It is the 


most ~~ by-product 
obtained in the production 


of cottonseed oil, being 
very rich in protein. It is 
classified according to its 
protein content as follows: 
Choice meal, containing 
41 percent or more of pro- 
tein; prime meal, contain- 
ing at least 38.6 percent 
protein, and good meal 
containing at least 36 per- 
cent protein. 

The protein of cotton- 
seed meal has been found 
to be very efficient by a 
number of investigators. 
Its content of vitamines, 
especially fat soluble A, 
is insufficient for normal 
> Its mineral content, however, especially phosphorus, 
is high. 

Cottonseed meal is constipating and should be fed with laxa- 
tive concentrates such as linseed meal or wheat bran, or with 
succulent feeds such as silage or roots. As it is a heavy feed 
when a large allowance is given, the meal should be mixed 
with feeds which are bulky. No bad effects will be produced 
by feeding cottonseed meal in properly balanced rations. It is 
fortunate that this is true as it is usually the cheapest source 
of protein. 

It was formerly thought that the high protem content was 
the cause of the poisonous or toxic properties of the meal some- 
times observed. It has been shown, however, that the toxicit 
is due to the presence of gossypol, a definite chemical compound. 
“Cottonseed meal injury” is probably due to this compound. 
Altho it is a safe feed for mature cattle, it must not be fed to 
calves and only in limited amounts to heifers. 

It has been shown by Eckles and Palmer that the butter 
produced from cows fed considerable amounts of cottonse 
meal has a firmer body, is frequently gummy,"and has a flat 
oily taste. This is due largely to the amount of cottonseed oil 
which the feed contains. The extent of the effects is great! 
modified by the character of the roughage fed. When fed with, 
dry feeds such as timothy hay, corn stover, or alfalfa hay, the 
efiects are most pronounced but corn silage fed liberally, as 
well as pasture, counteracts these effects to a considerable 
extent. In fact, a small amount of cottonseed meal has a very 
beneficial effect on the quality of butter made from cows on 
pasture. 

While it is the general practice to limit the amount of cotton- 
seed meal to two or three pounds per day for a 1,000 pound cow 
there are reports of as much as six pounds of cottonseed fed 
per day with corn silage, with no apparent ill effects. Moore of 
the Mississippi station, however, Gelloven that the feeding of 
five pounds of cottonseed meal for an extended period will be 
found injurious to the dairy cow, causing inflammation of the 
udder, difficult breeding and probably having a tendency to 
cause retention of the afterbirth. He believes that when plenty 
of silage is available for the winter months and good pasture 
during the summer so that the cows will not require much 
grain feeding during a large part of the year, as much as four 
pounds of cottonseed meal does not seem to injure the cow 
Im any way. 

In a metabolism study on the comparative value for milk 

oduction of the proteins of cottonseed meal, distillers’ grains, 
inseed meal and gluten feed, where clover hay and alfalfa hay 
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formed the roughage, Hart and Humphrey found cottonseed 
meal somewhat inferior to other proteins. The following table 
shows the influence of the roughage on the supplementing 
value of the various proteins: 
This is a striking illustration of the differences in protein 
efficiency of different combinations of feeds. 
Clover Hay Alfalfa Hay 


Protein Concentrate efficiency efficiency 

percent percent 
INNIS, nthe o iiv 00k wugdesscoses 60 35 
han Sia kaw. hoes pithhesesseee 61 42 
TE 2+ 6 0¥96 9 civecebpe secs caces 63 42 
BE GMI, 6c wee cs cccdecesccceccs 66 51 


Cottonseed Meal Compared to Other Concentrates 


Cottonseed meal has been compared with gluten meal by 
several ~— Oty who have found a pone nay — 
appears to ig superior as a source of protein for mi 

ion. When cottonseed meal was compared to wheat 
it was found that one pound of cottonseed mea! is equal 
to two pounds of bran as a source of protein. 


Hill of the Vermont station compared equal parts of cotton- 
seed meal and linseed meal 


with germ oilmeal. The 
germ oilmeal ration made 
slightly more milk and fat 
than did the other mixture. 

Coconut meal and cot- 
tonseed meal were com- 

by Ewing and Spence 
of the Texas station. Some- 
what more milk was pro- 
duced with cottonseed meal 
than with coconut meal, 
while the mixture of the 
two feeds produced better 
results than either one 
alone. 

Peanut meal was also 

ared to cottonseed 
meal at the Texas station. 
It was found that peanut 
feed did not prove quite 
so valuable for milk and 
fat production as the cottonseed meal. Better results were se- 
cured with a mixture of the two in the portion of three parts 
peanut feed to two parts of cottonseed meal. 

At the Alabama station ground velvet beans in the pods 
was compared with a mixture of seven parts corn and eight 
parts cottonseed meal. More milk was produced with cotton- 
seed meal and corn than from the velvet beans. This was due 
to the smaller consumption of feed. On the basis of the feed 
required to produce 100 pounds of milk, the velvet beans 
compared very favorably. In a further trial a mixture of cot- 
tonseed meal three parts and cornmeal four parts again pro- 
duced slightly more milk, than a mixture of velvet beans and 
pods six parts and cornmeal four parts when fed with silage. 


Linseed Meal 


There are two types of linseed meal found on the market 
the so-called “old process’ and the “new process.” In the old 
process the oil from the flax seed is extracted by heavy hy- 
draulic presses after being slightly moistened and heated. 
The sestlien which is left is in the form of cakes which are known 
as “oil cakes.” These cakes are then ground into oilmeal. 
In the manufacture of oilmeal by the new process, the seed is 

id and then placed in large percolators or vats. Naptha 
is next poured over the crushed seed and the oil extracted. 
The naptha is then driven off from the residue by steam. This 
product is known as new process oilmeal. Due to the fact that 
the oil is somewhat more completely extracted in this process 
it is richer in protein than in the old process. However, because 
the new process oilmeal has been acted upon by steam it has 
been found that the protein is about ten percent less digestible 
than that of the old process oilmeal. 

Most of the linseed oil in this —— > a hy 
old process. There is perhaps no by-product which in 
limited tities is nee valuable ye is oilmeal. The 

ity ot the protein of the flaxseed has been demonstrated. 
t is also high im its content of mineral matter. Flax is one of 
the few exceptions among the seeds in that its content of the 
fat soluble growth accessory is adequate. 

Linseed meal is mo recommended as a feed for milk 
production. It is healthful, being slightly cooling and laxative, 
stimulating the appetite and milk flow. Oilmeal can be fed lib- 
erally provided the animal does not scour. This feed is ve 
useful in mixtures used for fitting cows for test. Here as high 
as twenty-five percent is often used in the mixture. As a ration 
for test cows from twenty to thirty percent can be used. 

In trials comparing oilmeal with (Continued on page 50 
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“The Nation's Service Truck 


4g you could get a long-range bird’s-eye view of 
this vast country of ours, the landscape would 
lie before you like a patchwork quilt of fields. 
From ocean to ocean the millions of fertile farms 
lie side by side, eternally growing foodstuffs for 
human beings. 

See the many denser centers of activity, with 
smoke plumes rising everywhere like tufts on the 
patchwork quilt. These are the cities, the crowded 
places where live Manufacture and Commerce 
and Traffic. These thrive only when Agriculture 
smiles, for Agriculture mothers the world. Our 
nation’s life grows up out of the soil—let no man 
forget that. 

Agriculture smiles her best when Service is at 
her command. Her millions upon millions of farm 
machines must be kept at work. Her power equip- 
ment must not fail. Her methods must keep pace 
with the times. 

Now, if you will look again, very closely down 
on the scene, you will see a far-flung network of 
service establishments for Agriculture. These are 
the farm machine headquarters of McCormick- 


Deering dealers, men who have a broad concep 
tion of service in business and who carry it right 
to the homes of their customers. Thousands of 
these dealers have equipped themselves with 
International Speed Trucks like the one pictured 
on this page—trucks which, because of their flam- 
ing red color, speed, and snappy lines, are popularly 
called “Red Babies.” 

This army of “Red Baby” Service Trucks is 
carrying service to the most distant farms, uphold- 
ing the Harvester Company’s ninety-year reputa- 
tion as the chief servant of Agriculture in the 
invention and building of time and labor-saving 
machines and power equipment. These trucks are 
ever on the road, hurrying at the farmer’s beck 
and call,distributing efficient equipment, informa- 
tion, and useful aid, carrying into all communities 
the methods that increase production and wealth— 
a service unsurpassed in any field of activity. 

The “Red Baby” of the McCormick-Deering 
dealer is working in the interest of every man, 
woman and child in the land. It is rightly named 
“The Nation’s Service Truck.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


USA 


93 Company Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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WE USE THE 


DE|AVAL 


Cream Separator 


86% of the Exhibitors at the 
1922 National Dairy Show 


held at Minneapolis, October 7-14, 
use l‘e Laval Cream Separators. 
These exhibitors of purebred dairy 
cattle are the cream of the world’s 
best dairymen—they know the best 
separator and use it. 

Butter made from De Laval sepa- 
rated cream also won first place in 

eiass at the annual convention 
National Creamery Butter- 
makers Association, held in connec- 
tion with the Dairy Show. This 
makes the twenty-sixth time that 
De Laval-made butter has won first 
place since 1898. The world’s best 
buttermakers use and recommend 
the De Laval. 

In order to determine the oldest 
De Laval Separators still in service, 
we will give a prize of 
$25 to the Owner of the 
Oldest DE LAVAL in 

Each State 


ly write to your nearest 

val office, giving the date 
you purchased the machine, length 
of service, size, serial number, and 
a statement regarding the service 











Sim 
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you have received from it. 
Prize winners in each state will 
be announced in due course. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


$00 Brecdee z 29 EMadnen Se. || 
an Francisco | 
61 Beale St. 

Sooner or later you will use a 


e Laval 


Crean: Separator and Milker 











Color Your Butter | 


“Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June | 
shade to bring you top prices. “Dandelion 
Butter Color’ costs nothing because each 
ounce used adds ounce of weight to butter. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
er goocery stores. Purely vegetable 
harmless, meets all State and National 
food laws. Used for 50 years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Absolutely tasteless. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington,Vt. 


24 sunt = 


On trial, Easy running, easily cleaned, 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows er ca- 
pacity machines. Getour plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
4 dairy is large or small, write today, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Sex 7059 Bainbridge. N.Y. 
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OPEN MILK PAILS 
In their relation to human health there 
WE pp similarity between the unpro- 

open well and the open-top milk 
pail. Because the baby or some other 
person might perchance tumble in and 
drown, are generally covered over, 
but open milk pails into which bacteria 
all and do not drown are still in use on 
many farms. It is possible that one is as 
—— as the other. A person who 
has fallen into a well may be pulled out 
with a rope or climb out. on a ladder, but 
when a few million bacteria go down the 
throat in a glass of milk there is no return. 
Most of these millions belong to families 
that are not unfriendly, but i 

rous ones get in, and most of them 
-_ for the keeping quality of the 
mi * 

The safe way is to use the same pre- 
caution with the milk pail as is used in the 
case of the well—cover it. The small- 
mouth pail may be so constructed that 
scarcely any dirt will fall from the cow 
into the milk when the pail is tilted be- 
tween the knees of the milker. The rain 
of invisible, and sometimes visible, par- 
ticles is well illustrated in the accompany= 
ing picture. To be sure, the protection is 
not so complete as the drawing indicates, 
but tests have been made which show the 
great advant of the pail with the pro- 
tected top. The average of thirty samples 
from milk drawn into the small - mouth 
pail showed a little less than 30,000 bac- 
teria im a cubic centimeter. An equal 
number of samples of milk drawn into an 
90,000 to the 
cubic centimeter. This cut of two-thirds 
shows the pail to be one of the big factors 
in the pened wor An of wholesome mulk. 

The most important factors that enter 
into the production of good milk are not 
costly ones. They are clean cows, small- 
mouth pails, thoro washing and steriliza- 
tion of utensils, and prompt cooling and 
—? of the milk at a low temperature. 
—P. M. F. 


DOES IT PAY TO GRIND COW FEED? 


When grain prices are low, the ad- 
vantages gained by grinding are consid- 
erably less than when the price is high 
and grain is scarce. No doubt there is a 
big question in the minds of many farmers 
this winter as to whether it will pay to 
grind their cow feed. 

Cows that are producing heavily are 
working just the same as the horse that 
is pulling a heavy load every day. It 
takes food to produce the energy to 
digest food, therefore, if we ean, 
mechanical process, grind the cow’s feed 
cheaper than she can we will save money 
for the energy saved the cow will be con- 
verted into milk and butterfat. It is not 
a general practice to grind feed for the 
hard working horse because his digestive 
system is on an entirely different plan 
on that of the dairy cow. 

It has been found, thru very careful 
study, that in the case of corn an in- 
crease of seven percent of milk and four- 
teen percent of butterfat is possible when 
ear corn is reduced to either cornmeal 
or corn and cobmeal. Compared on the 
basis of weight, 100 pounds of cornmeal 
is worth 125 pounds of corn and cobmeal 
or 140 pounds of ear corn. 

The question of whether to leave the 


cobs im or remove them depends some- 
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what on individual conditions. If a 
sheller is convenient and the ration con- 
tains plenty of bulk the cobs had better 
be taken out. However, their presence 
in the feed does not reduce the feed value 
of the corn. They furnish no nutrients 
and where it is important to get the cow 
to produce her highest, such filler as corn 
cobs had better be replaced by bran or 
alfalfa hay, either of which will furnish 
bulk and food nutrients as well. 

No study has been made as to the value 
of grinding oats for cows. When whole 
oats are fed in any quantity, it is certain 
that many of them pass thru the di- 
gestive system without being digested. 

Barley makes better cow feed when 
rolled than when ground because in a 
finely ground state it forms a pasty mass 
in the cow’s stomach that is hard to 
digest and may cause trouble. 

Kafir corn, wheat and all other grains 
which have a small hard seed must al- 
ways be ground in order to get the best 
results. 


PAID HIM TO TALK COW 

No better proof of what dairy cows 
can do for a man, if he treats them right, 
can be found than the report of M. T. 
Maudlin, county agent of Pawnee county, 
Oklahoma. 

About two years a county agent 
Maudlin met Jack Brady in his cow lot 
north of Pawnee and talked cow with 
him. Mr. Brady, a lineman, had never 
milked a cow until the spring precedi 
the talk, but he had made up his min 
to give the milk business his full attention. 
As money became available from the 
few cows already owned, new ones were 
added to the herd. The tuberculin test 
was always insisted upon, as well as a 
butterfat test when a cow was bought. 
Many more talks were had with the 
county agent as the herd increased. 

At first the milk delivered te customers 
was carried by hand, followed by a wheel- 
barrow and later by a small wagon. 
Trade has been built up fast enough to 
care for the increased volume of milk 
because Jack Brady has always been 
clean in his methods and also puts up a 
clean appearance before his customers. 
He also tends to details of his business. 

That it paid Brady to talk cow with 
the county agent is shown by the fact 
that $200 was borrowed to start with and 
now he is out of debt, owns twenty good 
cows and is making $200 a month over 
expenses. 


HOW TO FEED FRESH COWS 


Careful feeding of the fresh cow has a 
marked influence on her entire lactation 
Ptine Fred Kasserman, tester for the 

ham county, Illinois, cow testi 
sseoentien, has studied the practices o 
his patrons until he has a method figured 
out which works very well. 

The first twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours after freshening the cow is given 
very little feed. If any is given it is a 
light bran mash. If her condition after 
two days indicates that she needs grain 
three or four pounds of the ration used 
before freshening are fed. This is gradually 
changed to the regular ration by sub- 
stituting one-half pound and adding one- 
half pound of the new ration each day. 
The amount is increased as long as an 
increased milk flow follows. As a rule 
about one pound of feed to each three 
or four pounds of milk produced is al- 
lowed. Legume hay and silage are given 
in quantities the cow will consume. 

A ration high in protein is important 
at this time because it encourages the 
cow to put her body fat, stored during 
the dry period, :nto the milk. From aoe 
teen to eighteen percent digestible 
tein is recommended. By such f 
the cow starts at a higher level of pre. 
duction, Mr. Kasserman finds, and it is 
easier to get a maximum production 
thru the entire lactation 
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We want you to see how Chase saves you big 
money. No obligation or risk. If you don’t 
think these warm hi-cuts are better value than 
regular $3.00 quality elsewhere send them 
back and Totnes are not out a penny. 


Knit 10 "t 10-inc Men HCur qual- 
ity with the ordinaw inferior 
“pressed felt” article. This 

j-cut is knitted from Pre- 

Shrunk wool that will outwear 
several pairs of the cheaper 
grade. extra wide leather 
back stay and heavy gray 
felt sole and heel. izes 7 

to 12. Order No. : 

Price $1.98. State size. 





postcard and when hi- 
cuts arrive, pay post- 
man only $1.98 and 


ge. You receive 
one pair all wool 
khaki geuntlets ab- 


solutely FREE. If 
not amazed at your 
saving, simply return 
goods promptly and 
we refund your money. 
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The tuberculin test shows whether any of the animals 
are affected with the disease 


HOW LYME TOWNSHIP BEAT T. B. 


When Government funds for paying 
indemnities for reacting cattle became 
exhausted the dairymen of Lyme town- 
ship, Huron county, Ohio, did not drop 
back into their easy chairs and wait for 
congress or the State legislature to pro- 
vide more money. They decided that the 
emergency called for an appropriation 
from their own pockets, and the result 
was the organization of the Lyme Tuber- 
culin Testing Association. 

That was last spring. In June, says 
the association’s report, 83 herds con- 
taining 662 cattle were tested and 26 
reactors were removed. The testing was 
done by four veterinarians supplied by 
the state and the bureau of animal indus- 
try, but the association provided the 
transportation and paid all other ex- 
penses except salaries. A spraying outfit 
was obtained so that the sixteen farms 
on which diseased cattle were found 
could be cleaned up immediately after 
the reactors were removed. When this 
home-financed campaign was over eighty- 
five percent of the cattle had been tested. 

Members Taxed Themselves 

To carry out the plan all the members 
of the association were $2 a head 
for all cattle of testing age, fifty cents 
going into a fund for organization ex- 
penses and the remaining $1.50 being 

ut in the pool for indemnifying owners 
fog any reactors found. For purebreds 
the assessment was doubled with the 
understanding that reactors in this class 
would be paid for at twice the valuation 
of other cattle. Grades were paid for at 
the rate of $20 a head and purebreds, if 
the owner had paid the higher assessment, 
at the rate of $40. The owners also re- 
ceived the salvage value of the animals. 

Had the percentage of tuberculosis 
been so high that the funds on hand 
would have been insufficient to pay $20 
and $40 a head the money would have 
been prorated on the basis of the number 
of reactors found. As it turned out there 
was a surplus left in the treasury. 

Some of the provisions in the consti- 
tution of the association show how these 
Ohio farmers have planned to build up 
a reputation for having healthy stock. 
“The object of this association,” say? 
Article it, “is to make Lyme township, 
Huron county, Ohio, an officially recog- 
nized tuberculosis-free area by the use of 
the tuberculin test, by cooperating with 
state and federal authorities in the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis in Lyme township, 
and by raising and maintaining a common 
fund by membership dues and assess- 
ments out of which members may be par- 
tially reimbursed for losses of reacting 
cattle.” 

How Herds Are Kept Clean 

The regulations provide that all cattle 
over six months old kept in Lyme town- 
ship and the area = by the execu- 


tive committee belonging to members, 
shall be tested annually, or at such times 
as may be prescribed by the executive 
committee. 


Members of the association are allowed 
to buy, sell, or exchange cattle among 


themselves without 


SU 


CCESS 


member can un- 
herd, nor can he allow 
his cattle to mingle 
with any untested cat- 
tle. Tested bulls are not 
allowed to serve un- 
tested cows, and untest- 
ed bulls cannot serve 
tested cows. Cattle 
from a federal accred- 
ited herd may be added 
to a tested herd at any 
oe i her regula- 

arious other 
tions have been made 
to keep the cattle clean 
and to make sure the 
; surroundings are clean 
and that diseaseis not brought in from the 
outside. A herd is called clean whenit has 
passed one test without having any react- 
ors. An accredited herd is one that has 
been certified so by the United States 
department of agriculture. 

he members of the association are so 
well satisfied with the results pe ane 
obtained, when they might o i 
have gone back on account of lack of 
indemnify money, that they have de- 
cided, says the Saw, Samuel Hey- 
mann, to keep on with the work and are 
expecting to enlarge their activities when 
the next testing time comes around. 
Eighty-five percent of the cattle have 
been tested and they expect to make 
their block solid for clean cattle. 

Lyme township is one of the coun- 
try where the herds will have their health 
looked after no matter whether the suv- 
ply of state or federal money falls low or 
not. The support for tuberculosis eradi- 


cation work is — g in all parts of the 
these farmers were impa- 


country, but 

tient of an > and it is probable that 
they will well repaid for their impa- 
tience.—P. M. F. 


FEEDS FOR MILK PRODUCTION 
Continued from page 46 
cottonseed meal, it has generally been 
found that the protein in cottonseed meal 
is slightly superior to that of oilmeal. 
This may due to the higher protein con- 
tent of cottonseed meal. In an extensive 
study at the South Dakota station it was 
found that oilmeal appears « be some- 
what inferior to gluten feed for milk pro- 

duction. 

In a comparative feeding trial with 
dairy cattle, McCandlish and Weaver 
of the Iowa station also found that 
slightly better results were secured 
with gluten feed than with oilmeal 
for mi roduction. They conclude, 
however, that the difference is not sig- 
nificant. In further work they assign 
about equal value to the proteins of pea- 
nut meal, soybean meal, and oilmeal as 
supplements in the ration of the dairy 
cow but conclude that coconut meal may 
have a higher value, as a protein sup- 
plement, the feeds mentioned, even 
tho it has a lower content of total protein. 
In palatability ap rank the feeds 
studied as follows: linseed o soy- 
bean meal, gluten feed, peanut meal and 
coconut meal. 

Th bean on i iampeing 

e soy is becoming of i i 
importance in many parts of the Uni 
States, especially 
grow on the light, sandy soils. It is a 
native of Asia where it is cultivated for 
human consumption. As it is a legume, 
it is a valuable soil builder. For feeding 
purposes, the soybean will produce more 
digestible protein per acre than any other 
common grain or forage crop except al- 
falfa. In addition to the beans, the hay 
is a very valuable forage. If soybeans are 
planted close together, the hay is rela- 
tively free from coarseness and 1s relished 
by dairy cattle. 

The soybean is very high in digestible 
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It is also high in fat and mineral matter. 
i carbohydrate is lower than 

that of any of the leguminous seeds, and 


is largely in the form of sucrose rather 
than starch. It has been shown that the 
protein of the soybean is very valuable. 
As the sole source of protein, it has pro- 
duced normal growth. It contains a fair 
amount of fat soluble A and an adequate 
amount of water soluble B. While it is 
high in mineral! matter it is low in calcium 
essential for milk production. 

In trials to demonstrate the relative 
value of ground soybeans and cottonseed 
meal for milk production, the soybeans 
have produced slightly more milk and 
butter that was of better texture and 
and flavor than that produced by cows 
fed cottonseed meal. 

Soybean Oilmeal 

The oil from the soybean is extracted 
in a manner similar to that in which the 
oil is extracted from cottonseed. he 
residue called soybean oilmeal is appear- 
ing on the market in increasing amounts. 
The meal contains over forty percent 
protein and about seven percent of oil 
which escapes extraction. As this b 
product becomes more common, it will 
take a place along with cottonseed meal 
and linseed oilmeal as a valuable high 

rotein concentrate for milk production. 
n comparative feeding trials it has been 
shown that soybean meal is of about 
ual value to gluten feed, peanut 
oilmeal, and coconut meal. It is 
a only to linseed meal in palata- 
y- 


Coconut Meal 

Copra, or dry coconut meat, is pressed 
in the oil mills of this country in order 
to obtain coconut oil meal in the manu- 
facture of vegetable oleomargarines. After 
pressing, a cake containing about ten 
percent of oil and eighteen percent of 
protein remains. This feed is rapi 
gaining favor in the United States es- 

ially on the Pacific coast. It has been 
ound especially valuable when used as a 
protein concentrate in feedin 7 
cattle. The pleasing flavor with whi 
everyone is familiar and the palatability 
causes it to be relished by cows. As 
coconut meal has a tendency to produce 
a hard butter of excellent flavor it can be 
combined to a with feeds that 
have the opposite influence on butter. 
Due to its high fat content, during the 
hot weather there is a tendency for the 
meal to become rancid. 

In studies made on the nutritive value 
of coconut meal, it was found that the 

rotein was of high value. The meal is 
ow in essential mineral matters especially 
calcium aad phosphorus. 

In a comparison of the value of coco- 
nut meal and cottonseed meal, it was 
found that more milk was produced with 
cottonseed meal than with coconut meal, 
while a mixture of the two produced bet- 
ter results than either one alone. 

McCandlish and Weaver believe that 
coconut meal may have a higher value 
as a protein Supp ment for dairy cattle 
than gluten feed, peanut meal, or soybean 
meal even tho it has a lower content 
of total protein. 

At the California station, grain mix- 
tures containing two and four pounds of 


than the lot fed two pounds of coconut 
meal and the lot fed two — produced 
more milk than those fed four pounds. 
However, in a second trial during which 
— of coconut meal was com- 
p with the standard mixture sligh 
more milk and fat was produced wi 
the coconut 


Every advertiser in Successful Farmi 
is guaranteed to be reliable. Take 
van of this by mentioning Successful 
Farming when you write. 
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) My New Improved Log Saw Weighs Less 
Worth $50 More Than Former Rigs Cuts Faster 


& WANT you to have this new, practical sawing outfit— we 
' I a complete power plant in itself. My first Log Saw had superior More Po fi 
SS advantages in the Arm Swing Motion, Lever Control and Force Feed. Easy To Move 
~~ Now I have added a Special Saw ~~ e that positively will op- 

a erate on Kerosene, Distillate or Gasoline. Has no2-spill water hopper B K. 

What You SAVE for cooling. Double the power you will need for ig or Tree Sawing. urns Merosene 


Costs about half less to operate. Runs stead no vibration. o 22 
in FUEL Will Pay ts Adentypectlile outtton beltfor Distillate or 
For the OUTFIT Scyeneien ¢ or feed mill. Gasoline 


50 


F.0.B. 


That Finishes C a 5 
\ J Level With the Ground “= Only EMG 


N ew WITTE Log Saw 


Quickly Changed To Tree Saw |I Build Only One Rig 


Takes only a few minutes. Shift Log Saw parts for I make only one Saw. Itis built ri sold 
Tree Cutting Attachment in 10 minutes. right and runs right. nm you buy a WIT! you 
Hitch to tree in 10 seconds. Parts are are entitled to, and will get, the latest and best rig 
interchangeable. Then you have a com- I know how to make-—sold on a straight Lifetime 
plete tree felling outfit which will pos- 
itively cut down trees anywhere youset 
rig, and any size up to capacity of saw 
length used. Has —y- ver Control 
as Saw. Same engine operates 
both. Men who use the Wi ITTE say it’s 
the only peastionl Force Feed Tree 

Saw made. Parts sold 



































ica A ata oe rice that will save you money. 

pen Mgt nay aw parts you have a Practical 
Be and Saw Outfit. I will not sell cheapl 
constructed outfits or substitute cheap ma 
Quantity production makes my prices low 


WITTE Log Saw Runs Smooth 


S. C. Eggleston, of Kentucky, writes: ‘‘I will dro 
7 a few lines to tell you what think of my WITTE 
g Saw. It is a smooth runner and has power 
enough for two of the same size. No trouble to cut 
a rick every hour, fall your trees and trim them 
during same time. It’s “the best on the market at 
the price.’’ 


All Say— “it Works Fine’’ 


W. B. Neal, N. C.—“‘It works fine.” 


Peal Behl. Mo—" is sure a little wonder.” Chas. Gossman, Iowa.—*‘It works fine.”’ 
John Dundas, O.—'‘Sawed 30 cords maple a day.” Chas. Chausser, 8S. Dak.—*‘Both work fin..”” 


Terry Anderson, N.Y. — “Surpasses old style Otto M. Uts, Cona.—“ Have made $200 to date.” 
saws.’ E. L. McPherson, Ala.—*‘ Just as recommended by gou.”* 












Thos. Garrison, Ky.—"Saws fast without excess Oscar Nale, Ind.—*“Rune as smooth and steady as = clock.” 
vibration.’ a J. Kyd. ‘cake Md. —‘Starts easily—runs perfectly.’’ 
s. 
6.3. i. a= cEeame? Gee © lenge a> Edward Gibbs, Kans.—“‘Have owned three other makes. Like 
tonwood trees ae 


H. Guthrie. Mich.— **The arm swing movement is more natural, 


Write For The WITTE Catalog FREE geerrs 

Don’t arrange to take any Log Saw until you have hats il This Coupon 
compared WITTE advantages and betterments. It will 
save you time and money to investigate. For WITTE Log Saw Book 


I will ship you a ri ED. H. WITTE, 1617 
Cash or Terms 3 on any tora fair ig Dear Sir: — Please mail me complete information 
both. All Cash or Part Cash, as you wish, and Immediate Ship- vegarding your New Improved Log and Tree Saw. 
ment by first train out. Write me direct, or mail coupon today. 












WITTE ENGINE WORKS {| *™ 


1617 Oakland Avenue, - Kansas City, Missouri Town 





1617 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
State R.F.D. 











pwnage - cemnet. rne | 















Bigger returns from 
igs sent to market 
thirty days earlier 
soon pay for a dry, 
sanitary, vermin- 
f, fire-safe, hog house of 
atco Glazed Hollow Tile. 
Free from painting and repairs, perfectly 
ventilated. Easily erected at reasonable first 
cost—no upkeep expense. Write for your 
copy of the new Naico on the Farm Book. 


NATCO "sa TILE 


NATIONAL-FIRE-PRODFING -COMPANY 


1108 FuLTon BUILDING 12 








Carry your truck through 
caking snow and gripping 
mud. 

Insure perfec. tractton when you 
need it most. Economical. Clamps 
can remain on spokes permanently. 
Chains can be easily puton and taken 
off. If chains break, only inexpen- 
sive short length of chain needed for 
replacement. 

At Dealers or write, giving Make of Truck 
ARROW GRIP MFG. CO., Inc. 

GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 











Pritssurcu, Pa, 
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HE DOUBLED HIS CREAM CHECK 


We had been selling sour cream to our 
local creamery at the regular market price 
and finding it slightly profitable, but not 
by any means a mine. One day 
happening to be in a confectionery and 
noting the rather sorry grade of whipped 
cream they were serving, I asked the 
proprietor about it. 

“That's one thing that is hard to 
good sweet cream,” he said. “To be 
satisfact for our business cream must 
be handled in a sanitary manner from the 
very beginning. Cream, to whip well 
must be fairly rich, perfectly smooth and 
_ from any tendency to ropiness or such 
ike.” 

After showing the confectioner a sample 
of real cream it was no trouble to close 
a deal with him for just double what the 
creamery had been paying us for sour 
cream. Of course, it is more trouble to 
handle the sweet cream. [It must be well 
taken care of and delivered each morning. 
a where eke oy a too far from 
the point o i increase in price 
well repays one for the extra trouble. 

Retail confectioners : do not 
use large quantities of cream, often 
a deal can bemade with several and thus 
all the product of a farm disposed of. Con- 
fectioners as a rule want cream testing 
thirty percent or over. Cream thinner 
than this does not work up in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

In speaking of we mean 
the retail stores and not ice cream fac- 
tories or plants. These offer a good mar- 
ket, but not a fancy price, for sweet cream 
in the summer only, while confectioners 
use it the year around, the hot drinks of 
winter requiring about as much or more 
cream to make them tasty as do the cold 
drinks of summer.—M. F. 


BEWARE OF NAILS IN THE MANGER 


Many farmers and stock keepers are 
careless in allowing ae metal, — 
wire, etc., to get into manger trou 
and pails where the cows and calves feed. 
Cattle are voracious feeders and take up 
their feed in large mouthfuls, chewing 
it but little and sw ing itby wholesale. 
Hence, nails, pins, small pieces of wire 
and such like, are — likely to be taken 
up with the feed and pass into the stomach 
or lodge at some point along the channel. 

Lodgment of a piece of metal is sure 
to cause inflammation and pain to the 
a. Usually : pointed po metal 
does not remain long m one 3 e 
movement of the pa bn or organ fed 
it a little farther in the direction of least 
resistance, and the result is that a long 
line of inflammation and festeri is 
set up in the suffering animal. A 
feature of the case is that when a vital 
organ is reached by the moving piece of 
metal, death usually follows, and the 
owner often attributes the loss to some 
other cause. 

The remedy for this loss is for the owner, 
or caretaker to be very careful when doing 














MEN WANTED 


To sell our goods in country and city. 
Why work for others when you can 
have a business of your own with steady 
income? We sell on time and wait for 
our money. Team or auto needed for 
country, no outfit needed in city. Ex- 
We train in 


perience unnecessary. 

salesmanship. 
McCONNON & COMPANY, 
WINONA, 
Mention this paper 





MINNESOTA 








any repair work about the barn or stables, 
and see that no nails, screws or other 
pieces of metal are allowed to remain 
where they will get into the feed manger. 
It usually happens that when tearing an 
old shingle ‘roof from the barn or stable, 
unless much care is taken, more or less 
nails fall onto the floor below and get 
into the hay and fodder. The only safe 
way is to remove all this from the floor 
at once, and then, when the work is com- 
pleted, sweep the floor clean. Any piece 
of galvanized or enameled metal soon 


the body of a cow, acids act upon 

metal removing the smooth finished sur- 
face and the piece becomes thin, has a 
more umeven surface, and is and 


penetrating.—V. M, 





loses its smooth surface after entering | surtace, 








| ATWATER 
agheNT 


>stace EQUIPMENT 


OUcanbe sure 
that you will 
results 





hig 
quality which 
has characterized 
Atwater Kent 











Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 
A. L. Rice, a preminens manufacturer of Ad 


N. Y., diseo & process of peae a new k 

of paint without the use of oil. e named it 
t. It comes in the form of a dry powder 

and that is required is cold water to — cy 


= weather proof, fire proof, sanitary ura- 
rinciple apptied to paint. It adheres to, say 

c! a ° t. any 
pas w s stone spreads and looks 


. or 
like oll paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write Mr. A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15-D 
North Street, Adams, N. Y., and a free trial 
age will be mafied to you, also color card full 
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BEETS FOR COWS 


On Elm Grove farm we have found 
the mangel beet to be of wonderful value 
in the ration of the milk cows. There is 
a time in the fall when the cornstalks 
are not palatable and the grass is eaten 
off clean that we find the cows begin to 
fall off in their milk flow in spite of the 
fact they are getting the very best alfalfa 
on the place besides cornmeal, bran and 
oilmeal. This year they had fallen off 
nearly twenty-five percent when I sug- 
gested feeding mangel beets. 

The easiest way we have found to feed 
them is to take about a bushel basket 
full out to the barn and chop them up 
with a square shovel, which is only a 
minute’s work. Now the cows are giving 
as much milk as before and are getting 


only bran twice a day, beets once a day | 


and all the good alf: alfa they will eat. 
Is not this proof of the value of the root 
crop in the cow ration? 

Next year we are planning to put in 
nearly an acre of beets as we find they 
are also a splendid feed for the hogs. 
They seem to give variety to the ration 
and they can be produced very econom- 
ically when one considers the high yield 
of twenty tons to the acre. Under ideal 
conditions it is possible to double this 
yield. The ground should be well en- 
riched with stable manure and plowed 
deep. We run the plow as deep as pos- 
sible—about twelve inches. The ground 

is then harrowed a couple of times before 
it forms lumps. The seed is sown at the 
rate of eight to ten pounds to the acre 
and not over an inch deep. The greatest 
trouble we have found is not seeding 
thick enough as not more than about 
half of the seeds germinate. In the latitude 


- of Omaha, Neb., the seeding can be safely 
done about the middle of flay. 
We have found by an a 


that the rows should be 
allow a horse to walk between them - 
cultivating. Of course, the closer the 
rows are together the heavier the yield, 
— the rows are kept at least two 
= art. Closer than this produces 
ts and also requires more seed 
to ce the acre. Weeds are the great enemy 
of the cow beet and the only enemy they 
have in this community. e find —_ 
a fairly large hoe makes an ideal im (~ 
ment with which to thin them. If 
stand about eight to ten inches - a 
the row they will have plenty of room 
to mature. It is poor economy to try to 
save on the seed and run the risk of get- 
ting a poor stand. Four cultivations will 
usually keep them clean. When the weeds 
are small is the ideal time to go after them. 

The best time to harvest them in the 
fall is soon after the leaves have been 
killed with a frost. We always pick a 

variety that grows mostly above the 
level of the ground thus getting away 
from the disagreeable work of digging 
them. We pull them by hand twist the 
tops off and throw the beets in the wagon. 
the same as harvesting corn. At first 
only the lower box is on the running 
a Then when this is full the top 

x is added. This prevents the beets 
being bruised by falling. The less bruising 
that occurs the better they will keep in 
the cellar or cave. 

Some dairymen I have talked to about 
the mangel beet find fault with its keeping 
qualities. This is not a fault with the 
beet but with the method the farmer is 
using. If the beets are stored the same 
as potatoes one will have no trouble in 
a= 2 them unless they have been 

a a The Detroit Dark Red, a table 
con gets to be quite a good size and in 
- experience keeps better than the man- 

beet and yie ds almost as heavily 
simte it will stand closer planting. 

After feeding the first —- of beets 
four years ago I said I would never be 
without them another winter as_ there 
seems to be nothing else that will take 
the of roots in the cow's ration if 
one has no silo. 








Dorit Send One Cont? 


Astounding! Such a bargain ts 
today. Te ent ae masse | Don't send a 


Regular Issue U. $. Army Field Shoe 


ible, water-proof grain leather uppers are rough suede 
full ‘soles and an extra to DP sole. ie wer ole. Bal 


rivetsatseams.A 


CHASE SHOE CO.”s: 





GUARANTEED | 


on aan 





Our Customers (4 









te ee 


practically unknown 


penny—just order your size and try them on. If you don’t 
think we save you at least half, return shees and you aren't 
out a penny. 


unbeatable value! Solid leather throughout. Frostioalty ipéuniruce 
o heavy 
sole leather insole. Solid leather heel thick around edge. 
Bellows a © tongue: solid leather counter. Sewed throughout oe sce rim all around edge 
possible to wear them out.Sizes8 to 12. Order No. 55-1005. Bargian Price, only $2. 95. + size. 


ORDER QUICK Bort. at, Sent sete, Not ave cont now Just name and addres on 
and we will refund 


a 95 and postage. Then if not satisfied for any reason or eason shoes 
money instantly. Order now—while stock lasts. = lea oo tarry 


ZMMEDPDIEATE ODLIVESHRYT 


pee Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee 





Why You Will Succeed 
in Western CANADA 


Come to Canada! cries opportunity. Heremen can succeed. 
Lands are reasonably priced—sufficient acreage to meet all needs— 
of virgin fertility—livi ndit 

Pe ty y—living co ions are good. Crop conditions are 
If you are a tenant farmer, ambitious to own your own farm— 
you = fa under fe handicee of drought, or pay tn | 
condi ions—or i you are opportunity where your 

can own his farm—invectigate anada. ~~ 


This Is a Message of Opportunity 
Come from the place where men call forland tothe place where}: 
Zale department of the Canadian National Railways will help you locate 
the of farm and locali suited to services 
we know Wt. bab, fF - — — —— 
Our special descriptive folder will answer your spestions en tell you where, 
how, and wh.7 other men have succeeded. Send ccngen asw~aecaaerae Fres ! 
ree. 


eaticn. Low Prices—Easy Terms—Low Taxes 


This stele) 
Tells Why 


A nnilte # 




























You can buy land unsurpassed for fertility and suitable for 
and mixed farming ele the! f the C 
ssi catia anaeee = (Ties Coupon 
Superintendent of 
S " Resoarces, 
Dept. 2089 Marquette , Chicago 
ge 
Foportmitien for cL _—_—— 
@rnrleiri posineas aod Induatrie) Opportunities 
National 
Pee a.F.D. 
a 
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Mrs. Wm. Bradshaw of Crooksville, Ohio, writes: 
“I have used your More Eggs Tonic one month 
and it has increased the egg from 
1 and 3 eggs a day to 12 13 a day. 
eecesfecca.® Teste 
— w — Se use it. got 14 

More Eggs Tonic keeps hensin the best 
possible laying condition. It is a con- 
centrated tonic, not a food. It contains 
every element that helps make eggs. 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 
your hens laying right through the coldest 
weather when eggs are highest. You can get 
big profits from your hens this winter, just as 

of other More Eggs users are doing. 


1500 Eggs in 21 Days. 
“Dear Mr. Reefer: I have fed two boxes of 
More-Eggs to my hens and I think they have 
broken the egg record. I have 160 white Leg- 
horn hens and in exactly 21 days I got 
dozen eggs.”--H. M. PA iN. 


Hens Lay 
All Winter 


Results tell the story. Here are just a few 
letters from poultry raisers who are ins 
more eggs and more profits through use 
of Reefer’s MORE EGGS Tonic. 


Gets 132 Eggs on December 1 


“Dear Mr. Reefer: Sometime hast come of sour 
More-Eggs and it meant MORE Ss. | am now 
fully convinced of its utility. I have 14 que and 
14 hens one year old and the first 10 da n_ Decem- 


ber they layed 1 dozen eggs.” — H. F POHLAND 
President Citizens’ Baak. Ashland, Oregon. 


i 


“Dear Mr. Reefer: I can’t express in how 
much I was bene’ y answering youad. I sold 
pt Fir Fhe ty ate some and 

16 dozen left.”—MRS. LENA McBROOM. 


ACT NOW! 
Send No Money 


Send no money est the compan, Ja s few days 
e¢ postman will bring you packages 
of MORE EGGS Tonic. You pay for one 
package only. The other package is free. If 
you are not fully satisfied with MORE EGGS 

onic at the end of 30 days, your money will 
be refunded instantly. You take no risk, Don't 
delay. Send for this guaranteed egg producer 
and profit maker at once. Mail the coupon. 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 
9th and Spruce Sts., Dept.5829 Philadelphia, Pa. 











E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert 

Sth and Sprace Sts.,Dept. 5829 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me 2 packages of Move Rags Teale fer which 
lL agree to pay the postman $1.00, plus 

when the packages arrive. It is ratood that 
if | am not entirely satisfied at the end of 30 days 
you will re my money. 





os yee prefer, enclose $1 00cash or money order with 
this coupon. This brings your order sooner. C.O.D. 
some take longer in the postoffice. 
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Eggs | 
a Day 
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| thick at the top and fifteen inches at the 


| some reinforcing should be placed in the 


; fi 











SAVING FARM MANURE 


The waste of manure on our farms 
reaches an enormous figure. The farmer 
who has ten or twelve cows, four or five 
horses and some young stock will produce 
four or five hundred dollars’ worth of 
manure each year. This is a by-product 
of the farm that does not receive the 
attention it should, and under average 
conditions there is a loss of forty percent 
or more of its fertility value due to drain- 
age, leaching and rotting. This loss could 


and protection. 


iled out in the barnyard, where rotting 
eaching and drainage all get in their evil 
effects. It is the natural rotting of the 
manure that causes it to heat and fe 

The manure pile that is uncovered, not 
protected from the rains or sun, and the 
air has free circulation around it, is ideally 
located for rotting or for breaking down 
the organic matter, and when combined 
with leaching and drainage the loss reaches 
its Maximum. 

Whenever it rains the water seeps thru 


BIG SAVING ~— FREE TRIAL 


Strengt 
be cut at least in half by proper handling | of this: 


On many farms the manure is simply ae cost—if 








This beautiful machine is the only brand-new 
ae, standard, full-size t iter with a 
4 , 84-character Universal 
that you can cow for less than $100. it comes direct 
from factory to you at practically the wholesale 
price of other hi ade typewriters—a remark- 
able saving. se Annell on your work at our ex- 
nse, put it to the test for ten days; then if it 
oesn’t satisfy you in every way, return it to us 
and we will refund even the express qhangee. You 
take norisk. Could anything be fairer 


Easy Terms 


While are enjoying the use of the machine, small 
monthly pa nts (much leas than 20c day? make 
it easy convenient to own . 
new (unused), 4row, typewriter. 
Mechanical Marvel 
h licity are the ities 
of this machine. Every essent 


oy t pesees over. the lw. lifetime— 

ess day than ce of a postage stamp. 

And ressemaber, the Anneli! is fully guaranteed. ° 
Send Coupon Today 

for complete information about the greatest of 


rment. | 2! typewriter offers. Don't miss it. Act now. 
Annell Typewriter Co., Chicago 








{2 NOT AN ORDER -MAIL TODAY GI 





ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 

717 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
Send me free catalog and complete information 
about your wonderful typewriter offer; this piaces 
me no obligation. 




















the manure pile, removes the most valu- 
able fertilizing elements and carries them 
off thru ditches provided for the purpose. 
While drainage is essential to remove the 
surface water, there are too many ditches 
that are taking away much of the farmer’s 
wealth in the form of fertility and soil. 
A concrete manure pit has satisfac- 
torily solved the problem of taking care 
of the manure on many farms. These pits 
are made water tight so they will hold 
the liquid manure as well as the solid; 
being tight they also prevent leaching 
and drainage loss to the solid part of the 
manure. 

Manure pits are built in different forms 
depending on the location and the ease 
of ae the manure in getting it into 
the pit an 

are built so the floor is level with the 
ground with side walls two or three feet 


extending only a little above the ground. 


means of a sewer tile, it is well to pro- 
vide a tank or cistern into which the ex- 
cess liquid may flow. 
pum to a tank wagon for distribution 
or pumped over the manure pile to keep 
it moist. 

The illustration shows a satisfac 
manure pit and cistern. This pit is 
twenty-four feet long, eighteen feet wide 
and thirty-two inches deep. It has a five 
inch floor and the walls are six inches 


bottom, sloping on the inside like a water 
tank. To prevent cracks a strip of heavy 
woven wire fence was put in the walls for 
reinforcing. Unless the foundation is firm 


oor. 

The concrete was made in the propor- 
tion of one part cement, two parts sand, 
and four parts of screened gravel. The 
cistern was made of an even richer mix- 
ture and carefully reinforced. 

As you will notice the pump is placed 
high for convenience, and with the over- 
head carrier the labor of handling the 
manure is greatly reduced. A roof would 








| be a great addition to this pit. 





also in getting it out. Some ing up. 


i ri Prove to 
high, others are excavated with the walls eS ae 


It can then be| aGenTs 


Over 3,000,000 Users Endorse 


New Kerosene Light 


Beats Ca r Electricity 


When the liquid manure is caught in a Get Yours Free We want one user in each 
tter and conducted to the manure pit 
By ers can be referred. In that way you may get your 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS | 
Continued from page 14 

Bonaparte in Paris. It is gold-plated | 

almost thruout and the jewels set in it | 

are worth a fortune. It may have been | 

confiscated by this time as it was several 

years ago that I saw it. 

When Cortez entered Mexico early in 
the sixteenth century, he found people 
(the Aztecs) with a system of courts not 
unlike those of civilized nations today. | 
The laws of these people were registered 
and exhibited to the people. They, were | 
very strict. For a judge to receive a 
bribe meant death if it were found out. 
The crimes against society were all made 
capital. Adulterers were stoned to death. 
Stealing was punished with slavery or 
death. It was a capital offense to remove 
boundaries or to alter measures. Intem- 
perance came in for the most severe penal- 
ties. The institution of marriage was held 
sacred and it was almost impossible to get 
a divorce for any reason. No one could 
be born in slavery altho slaves were some- 
times led to the block and sold like cattle. 
By a stern law every defaulter was liable 
to be taken and sold as a slave. 

While these Aztecs had such a code of 
laws and enforced them rigidly, and while 
they were so far civilized that they pro- 
vided hospitals for the sick, yet they had 
no heart or mercy for any enemy. The 
great object of war with them was to 
gather victims of sacrifice and no enemy 
was ever slain in battle if there was a 
chance to take him alive. 

When Cortez entered Mexico City, he 
was surprised at the magnificence. On 
account of the many canals in the streets 
it has been called the “Venice of the 
Western World.” The great streets were 
coated with hard cement. Even the 
houses of the common people had founda- 
tions of stone. The city had a watchful 
police force and it is said that a thousand 
persons were employed daily in sprinkling 
and sweeping the streets. Fresh water was 
piped from the hills to the city. A t 
zoological garden was kept by three hun- 
dred people and in it were beasts and rep- 
tiles and birds and fish. In a muscum 
were dwarfs and human monsters. Beau- 
tiful gardens were well kept in which were 
flowers and fruits in*great abundance. 

The great chief Montezuma was almost 
like Solomon in all his glory. About him 
were gathered many wives, each lodged 
in her own apartments and living in 
luxury. It is said that the raiment of 
Montezuma was most costly, that he 
changed it four times a day and never put 
on a suit a second time. He lived in a 
magnificent palace and fared sumptuously 
every day. He had dishes of the finest 
ware and a service of pure gold which was 
used on special occasions. He had a large 
number of the best cooks and upon his 
table were all the delicacies of a tropical 
country and a sunny clime. Such was the 





condition of this city and the position of 
its rulers only afew years after Columbus | 
discovered the new world. In another | 
article will be given a brief description | 
of the country as the writer saw it and | 
some interesting experiences among which | 
was attending a real ferocious bull fight. 
Note.—The new book “Birdseye Views of Far | 
Lands’’ is already meeting a wonderful tion, 
As one Saint Louis editor said in a al fetter, 
“It certainly contains a wond lot of infor- 
mation and is charmingly written.’’ In the intro- 
tluctory word by Dean W. F. Barr of the College 
of Education of Drake University is found this 
statement, “Every rural school as well as every 
high school and public library in the lagd should 
have one or more copies of this book.” The book 
will make an ideal Christmas nt andit would be 
fine if our readers would see that a copy is purchased 
for every library. The price is $1.25 postpaid and it 
is handled by Successful Farming jbook department. 


Over 350,000 farmers, according to 
reports to the United States department 
of agriculture, introduced legumes, prin- 
cipally soybeans, cowpeas, velvet beans 
and alfalfa, into their cropping system as 
a result of demonstrations in the use of 
legumes in soil improvement given in 1921 
by agricultural extension agents. 








Water can. not enter 


this vault! 


ECAUSE it is air-tight on the 

sides and top, (the same as a div- 
ing bell), the Clark Grave Vault is 
permanently water-tight. This vault 
does not require any man-made seals; 
it does not depend on any mechanical 
device. 
The hood, of rust-resisting twelve 
gauge Keystone copper-bearing steel, 
which is doubly welded into one solid 
piece, automatically locks to a base of 
the same material. The hood keeps 
out all water; the fastening to base 
prevents illegal entry. 
Our twenty years of never-failing service ex- 
plains why leading funeral directors recognize 
the Clark Grave Vault as the highest possible 
standard of protection. They know this prin- 





of the Clark Grave ciple is immutable, wlifle vaults of stone, brick 
Vault acts the same and concrete merely act as a cistern and hold 
Gs the inverted glass. water. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
ts no protection at alll 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


GRAVE VAULT 


ANT AP 


The Terror of Ratdom 


The only absolutely sure and safe rat and mouse poison that kills 
and destroys—and they LIKE it. 

Rats destroy more than three and one-half billion dollars worth of 
Droperty every year. 

Think of it! Think of this stupendous loss to the cow you. 

You can rid your premises of this appalling menace— 

can annihilate every disease carrying, corn eating, chicken 
ing marauder by feeding him Rat-Nip. 
a are crazy about Rat-Nip—they go after it like cats go after 
tnip. 

They will pass vp the choicest foods to get Rat-Nip—old and 
young alike, and it stands them all on their heads. 

Rat-Nip comes in clean, safe, collapsible, screw-top metal tubes. 
All you have to do is to squeeze some on a piece of bread and put it 
where the rats can get it—they'll be dead in the x 

Price 30¢ a tube at druggists, hardware deaiers, grocers, general 
stores or sent direct—and a single tube has killed more than 100 
rats in one night. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 310 Ellicott St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Successful Farming advertisers will save you money 
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WHY CAREFUL BREEDING PAYS 


Systematic Breeding the Corner-Stone of Poultry Success 


ITHIN the memory of a good 
WV ansay readers of this, the 

typical farm fowl was but a 
step removed from the jungle fowl. 
As a layer, she was entirely seasonal, 
laying a small clutch of eggs in the 
spring months. Winter eggs were un- 
known, and it was often a problem 
to have eggs even by Easter. In color 
she was nondescript, and it was from 
her lack of system or sense along the 
color line that she came to be known 
as the dung-hill fowl. 

In twenty years, even, there has 
been a tremendous change in the 
quality of poultry kept on the farms 
in the middle west. Within that time 
we have changed from the policy of 
keeping several breeds on the same 
ylace, allowing them to mix until they 
fad lost all of their desirable racial 
qualities, and then changing to some 


other “kind.” Out of all this, we have Select a sturdy, vigorous male of the best breed type 


come now to the point where the 
average farm flock owner keeps one 
breed and he keeps them in their purity. 


in mind that all of this progress has been accomplished thru 
just one thing: namely, a better appreciation of the laws and 
principles of breeding, and what may be accomplished by their 
proper application. And if the farmer, or small flock breeder 


is to make any substantial 
progress towards success with 
poultry, he must take up the 
challenge and determine, insofar 
as possible, to master these laws 
and principles. For upon 
breeding depends everything, 
if progress is to be made, or 
even that which has been gained, 
held. 

It is well, in the beginning, 
to review a few of the basic 
principles of breeding -_ + 
them firmly fixed in mind. The 
first law of breeding which need 
concern the poultry raiser is 
that of heredity. It is the trans- 
mission of characters in the 
reproduction of living things. 
One can hardly look anywhere 
without seeing the effect of this 
great ‘law. It is apparent every- 
where about us. 

Consider for a moment the 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 





possible to head your line, 


It is well to keep 





full significance of this state- 


ment. You may have two brown 
eggs in your hands which are 
identical in size, shape, weight 
and color. They may hatch 


chicks, after twenty-one days of-incubation, that are identical 
in shape, color, size and weight, but here the similiarity will 
end. Almost immediately the power of heredity commences to 
assert itself and we find one of the chicks developing into a 
Barred Plymouth Rock and the other developing ‘into a Silver 


Line breeding makes it possible to secure uniformity 


in individual characteristics 


It is comparatively easy to dis- 
cover and distinguish racial charac- 
ters because they are on the sur- 
face, apparent to the eye. 

It is in the discovery and the 
isolation, for purposes of examina- 
tion and study, of individual 
character that the poultry breeder 
meets the most important test of 

is breeding career. Individual 
characters are seldom apparent to 
the eye; in fact, the most valuable 
ones are seldom to be seen on the 
surface. Such a character as high 
egg-producing ability, individual 
prepotency, and the like, are in- 
dividual characters hard to dis- 
cover or estimate when it comes 
time to ascertain the value of a 
given specimen for breeding pur- 


poses. 

But these individual characters 
must be discovered and given due 
consideration before any substan- 
tial progress can be made in breed- 


ing poultry. For they are hidden stumbling-blocks which 

interfere with your progress, when not given due consideration. 

This great influence which the law of heredity wields in 

breeding has, however, given currency to a good many false 

assumptions. It seemingly gives force to the old saying that 
an 


“like begets like,”’ because 
of that idea hundreds of be- 
inners have been led astray. 
t is more nearly the truth to 
say that nature seldom, if ever, 
reproduces two individuals ex- 
actly alike. This isn’t due to 
any particular design on the part 
of nature, but is due to a differ- 
ence in importance in combina- 
tion of individual characters. 
That individuals are seldom 
reproduced exactly alike hardl 
needs proof, altho man — 
trymen assert that all chickens 
look alike to them in a flock 
where the breed is the same. 
Two cockerels may be pro- 
duced from the same _iden- 
tical mating. They will not, 
except in rare instances, 
the same in breeding value. 
They may have equal vigor, 
type, shape, color and appear- 
ance. But they will not breed 
alike. One may reproduce a 
race of high-producing pullets 
and have poor cockerel descen- 
dants. On the other hand, the 


the other will be a poor breeder for either pullets or cockerels. 
Then, this is more nearly the common case, they will not be 
alike in appearance in t 1 

This brings us to a consideration of the next most important 
law of breeding which is, that of variation. It is nearly as im- 


beginnin 


Laced Wyandotte. Then, again, you may make the test with ow as that of heredity, for it nearly always goes hand in 


two white eggs. There will be no noticeable difference in 


them, except that one of your chicks will 
develop into a White Leghorn and the 
other into a White Minorca. It is the 
power of heredity which draws them 
apart and makes manifest their breed 
shesastectitien, 

If we stop to trace the sources of 
heredity, we find that all living organ- 
isms receive directly, either from single 
or double parent forms, an inheritance 
of (1) racial and (2) individual characters. 
Racial characters are much easier to 
identify and classify than individual 
characters. Racial characters assume 
the form of the breed and the variety 
from which the chick traces its ancestry. 
It is this character which distinguishes 
a White Plymouth Rock from a Buff 
Plymouth Rock. It is, however, subject 
to certain restrictions which are noted 
later in the discussion. 

Racial characters may assume many 
forms. Common ones are color markings, 
shape and size of comb or ear lobes. 





In breeding select individuals true to breed 
characteristics and as near the ideal 
as possible. 


and, or tags the heels of heredity. 


Variation arises in response to the law 
that no twothings are reproduced exactly 
alike. And the recognition of this fact is 
the line of demarkation between the ex- 
perienced and successful breeder on the 
one hand, and the casual and hap-hazard 
breeder on the other. The latter type of 
breeder moves along the line of heredity 
secure in the belief that “like begets like”’ 
and content to look no further. Conse- 
quently, he receives only average results, 
and where conditions are not in hisfavor, 
he receives no substantial results at all. 
The careful breeder, on the other hand, 
recognizes the counter influence of the 
law of variation and itisinitthat hefinds 

i rr forimprovement. 
his law is probably responsible for 
more of the unexplainable things arising 
eut of the study of breeding, than any- 
thing else. It is entirely possible that 
it supplies the “missing link’’ which 
biologists have been searching for ever 
since the Dar- (Continued on page 61 
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Exide 


. BATTERIES 


When 


the great bridge moves 


At a touch of the hand the great cantilever lifts or the 
drawbridge swings so your ship may pass. The hand moves 
a switch, and the current from an Exide Battery sets in 
motion the motor that does the work. So also in railway 
signals, the Exide Battery says the word that speeds your 
train in safety. 


There is an Exide Battery made for every purpose, from 
propelling mine locomotives under the ground to propelling 
submarines under the sea. A great majority of the thou- 
sands of electric light and power plants on farms get their 
current from Exide Batteries. It is wise to make sure that 
the battery in your plant is a rugged, long-lasting Exide. 

The original starting and lighting battery for automo- 
biles was an Exide, and more cars leave the factories today 
equipped with Exides than with any other battery. The 
Exide means something more to you even than the comfort 
of uninterrupted service in your car. It means dollars- 
and-cents economy, because an Exide Battery lasts so 
much longer. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 
Branches in Seventeen Cities — Service Stations Everywhere 


ss 


The nearest Exide Service Sta. 
tion has a battery the right size 
for your car. If your present 
battery needs repairs, no matter 
what make it is, it ‘will be re. 

ired skilfully and reasonably, 

f not in your telephone 
write us for address. 


Exide | 


BATTERIES 


i 
SERVICE ST STATION | 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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Get MyNew 







L PB I 
: 

New Way! : 

Now you can get bigger and 

better hatches with least 

trouble, least worry and expense. Thisis the year 
for big poultry profits. Makeevery egg pay you 
big money. Hatching is easy now. Radio Round 
Incubators have 16 wonderful patented features 
which makes it practically s<lf-operating. Only 
three minutes a day takes care of everything. 
Even a child can take care of it. 


Radio Round is built on Nature’s plan. Built 
round like a hen’s nest, there are no cold corners. 
Every fertile egg has the same chance to hatch. 
Powerful center heating plant, and triple system 
of radiators gives equal heat to every part of egg- 
chamber. Automatic moisture supply from over- 
héad, just like a hen, Thermostatic control auto- 
matically regulates heat in chamber. 


16 Great Features 


The 16 fespous pepente’ features are found only 
in Radio Round Incubators, One one filling of 
lamp to hatch. Big, oversize tank holds 5 quarts. 

— Saves filling. Saves oil, Glass 
_ in top. Hinged cover. Easyto 
turn eggs and ventilate, 




















Before you pay acent for any 
kind of hatcher, send for the 
big free Radio Round book. 
Find out how the 16 famous 
features, give you wether 
atches, bigger e . 
Read about the sonrinteanaie. 
pottom DIRECT aad a 
rices. post 
card or fetter NOW. 
Radio 












Fae “40> 20 varieties. 50,000 weekly. 
From Hogan tested flocks, 

PUCLe vy Cigetath bred for heav cas produc- 
tion. Miller Baby Chicks 

are ship via prepaid 
parcel post. Safe deliv- 
ery is guaran Over 
10,000 pleased customers in 
48 States and Canada. Big 
catalog free. 


























MILLER 
50,000 
CHICKS ee =) eae 






WEEKLY } 1) ANCASTER, MO. 
HOGAN Rt > 
TESTED Z2Oth Season 

FLOCKS WRitTE TODAY FOR L 


THIS BIG FREE BOOK 






Big Tlesues of AMERICA’S HOST POP- 
ULAR POULTRY PUBLICATION. Prac 
tical and experienced poultrymen,re- 
cognised authorities, are i ts editore— 
Prof. Lewis, Chas. D. Cleveland, Hale, 
Hewes, McGrew Grow, Fitterer, 


OSiBrings Months 
EVERYZONY’ 
ps — Schwab. These men have made 


Biers 
Ne 
ot Aa ier Keeping they 


and make fetal jeateten Wenders ee ; 
aroun ° 
vent around googie to 128 pages. ba 
GBigtssues - « 25¢ 2Yeare « « $1.00 
a Year " « %8e SYears . «+ $2.00 
Catalog of poultry books free Subseription starts day received. 
Bvorybody’s Poultry Magazine, Dept. 2, Hanover, Pa. 


BETTER WHITE LEGHO 
LOWEST | Ferris Leghorns will increase 


















PRICES OF poultry profits Pedigreed Tra 
CHICKS | nested. Egg bred for 22 years. Lay 
tecs 265 to 301 eggs per year. Win 


PULLETS 4 at 
BERS Large, vigofbus, = 





Write the World's Largest Laghore Farme for prices and 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 932Mnion, Grand Rapids, Mich = 7ereac 3S 
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SOUR MILK VS. BEEFSCRAP 
A few years ago, during the flu epi- 
demic, a southern a over ninety 


years of age, cared for all of the patients 
in a town of several hundred inhabitants 
without the aid of an assistant and when 
asked to what he credited his exceptional 
vitality and endurance he replied that 
it was “cottage-cheese and buttermilk.” 
The value of these dairy products, he as- 
serted, lay in the fact that their bacterial 
action helped to keep the digestive tract 
in healthy condition with power to as- 
similate one’s food and off all 
poisonous waste matters. 

Applied to poultry, the action of these 
foods is very similar and the health of 
many flocks in winter quarters can 
directly credited to their presence in the 
daily ration. 

Beef scraps, according to tests made 
by various experiment stations, show a 
slightly higher value in the increase of 
egg production but the margin is so 
small that, considering the additional 


| benefits of sour milk in the maintainance 


of the fowls’ health, the preference should 
remain strongly in favor of the latter. 

Colds, roup and many other trouble- 
some winter diseases of poultry are di- 
rectly traceable to close confinement with 
lack of proper exercise which results in 
a clogging of the digestive organs, and 
this, to a gre t extent, may be prevented 
by the feeding of sour milk or buttermilk. 

Numerous other claims have been made 


|attesting to the value of these foods but, 
‘aside from their tendency to stimulate 
'a healthy appetite for the laying-mash, 


they could be profitably included in the 
fowls’ diet for their corrective properties. 

Sour milk, or buttermilk is obtainable 
upon most farms during the winter months 
and as that is the season when the diges- 
tive organs of the tuwls are usually taxed 
with concentrated foods it is also the 
time when these products may be fed to 
best advantage.—G. E. H., Wis. 


HIGHER PERCHES FOR ROOSTING 


The oft repeated advice to poultrymen 
to clean the drop em hed oy at least 
once each day may be practical from the 
standpoint of the poultry specialist who 
employs himself at no other work than 
the care of his fowls, but for the side-line 


poultryman it is a chore that is likely 


| to be neglected in the stress of other farm 


work, and he often remarks that a weekly 
house-cleaning should be sufficient to 
prevent the breeding of lice or mites. 

Cleanliness for the prevention of vermin 
is, however, not the only point to be ob- 
served. The comfort of the fowls when 
resting depends almost as much upon the 
elimination of bad odors and this, with 
the common type of low perches on the 
roosting platform, is not possible unless 
the droppings are removed each day. 
If daily cleaning is impossible, conditions 
may be bettered considerably by raising 
the roosts, or perches, to at least twelve 
or fourteen inches above the dropping- 
boards so that a free circulation of air 
across the platform will carry away much 
of the objectionable odor. 

Daily sprinklings of ashes, or fine soil, 
over the droppings may also act to sweeten 
the air that the fowls breathe, but as this 
is apt to be overlooked, or forgotten, 
yerches, as before advised, 


will be found of benefit.—G. E. H., Wis. 


County extension agents, in carryin 
the results of research by the United 
States department of agriculture and the 
experiment stations of the state agricul- 
tural colleges to the farmer, visited 
650,000 farms in 1921 and held 125,000 
community and other meetings, with an 
attendance of 6,000,000. 
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ANOTHER 


“RAY 


INCUBATOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


The new corrugated redwood and pressboard 
combination walls makes X-Ray perfect. It is 
this year’s brand new feature and is the greatest 

provement ever made in any incubator and 


ooder. 
1923 X-RAY 
Surest and Ea est to Operate 
will hatch your eggs. 

This new combination feature makes X-Ray 
the one incubator that will positively hold steady, 
even heat and moisture—makes it still easier 
and less expensive to operate. You will want 
this new X-Ray Perfected machine to hatch your 
eggs, to get every chick. 

It will pay you to throw 


away your common, old- 
fashioned machine to use 
the new X-Ray Perfected 
Incubator and Brooder. 
Read all about the many 
X-Ray improvements in 
our 1923 new X-Ray 
Sent Free. Write quick— 
these new books and ma- 
chines are going fast. 

We prepay transporta- 
tion charges. 

X-RAY INCUBATOR 

COM? ANY 


1230 Des Moines St. 
Des Moines : : Iowa 


NEW LOW 
PRICES 





The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 














E.RRED POULTRY ™cs® 
PURE-BRED POULTRY proite 


Sse 


EDS Most Profitable 
SE toe febee iat oot ae So 
R.F.NEUBEPT Co., Box 826 Mankato, Minn. 














Pure all — 
HATCHERY, East St. Louis, [linols 
7949 COCKERELS, 19 varictics. Hatching eazs; 
Free Book. Aye Brothers, Box 12, Blair, Nebr. 


BABY CHICKS exh escurss 
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WINTER FEEDING SUGGESTIONS 
Winter feeding of poultry is really more 


of a problem, and requires greater at-| 


tention and care, than the summer feed- 
ing. During the warm months, the birds 
are allowed more or less of a free range, 
so to a great extent, balance their own 
rations. They pick up an almost unbe- 
lievable amount of insects and worms, 
and there is usually scattered grain about 
the premises to which the f-wls have free 
access. But during the cold weather, 
when the hens are kept confined for 
several weeks at a time because of snows 
and slush, close attention must be given 
to balancing the rations. 

There will be no danger of the hens 
becoming over fat if the diet is poapenty 
balanced and plenty of scratch feed p 
vided so that biddy will have to aoake 
for what she gets. Keep about ten inches 
of clean, fresh litter on the floor at all 
times. Millet seed does very well to 
scatter for hens to scratch for. In the 
morning enough oats may be scattered 
in the litter to keep the chickens busy 
till nine o’clock. In the late afternoon, 
scatter twice as much corn as you scat- 
tered of oats in the morning. This to- 
gether with a little millet seed and screen- 
ings, will afford a well-balanced grain 
ration; but the animal protein must be 
provided in some other form. For this 

ur a dry mash is needed. Green 
ood for the birds must not be neglected 
during the winter, if they are to be kept 
in good laying condition. 

The following dry mash is well pro- 

rtioned and should be kept in the self- 


eeding hoppers all the time: 100 pounds 
bran, 100 pounds shorts, 50 pounds meat 
scrap, or 40 pounds feeding tankage. 

If the hens are given three ~y of 


milk for each hundred birds XL, 
tankage or meat scrap may be emitted 
but the bran and shorts should be fed 
just. the same. 

If you do not have a self-f 
per, the man of the ma oe off 
a few hours the next. day when it is not 
fit to work out of doors, and make one. 
Or, if he is not handy with tools, it would 
be a paying proposition to have one built 


by a carpenter. "i 
Green food may by feeding 
mangles, carrots or root vegetables 


from the winter cellar. Potato and apple 
parings and refuse from cabbage or o 


weaptenien may be given to the ; 
If no other green food can be poied, 
alfa meal 


put one-hundred pounds of 
in the dry mash given above. 
There are many different makes and 


The 
vanized tin and was an upright cabinet 


affair consisting of five shallow trays in 
which to put the oats to be sprouted. 


Above these trays was a similar tray 
which was perforated. Every morning 
a bucket of water was po into this 


upper tray and it ran down thru the oats, 
soaking it thoroly. It then ran into a tray 
which was ey beneath all the other 
trays and about twelve inches from the 
floor. A lamp set on the floor underneath 
the trays, kept the water steaming up 
thru the oats and in an unbelievably 
short time, the grain was a mass of long 
green sprouts. The oats were not all put 
to sprout the same morning, but instead, 
each day one tray was filled In this way 
a full tray of the green sprouts was pro- 
vided for each day. The sprouter was 
set in a sunny situation, just in front of 
a south window. It soon paid for itself 
thru the full egg baskets. 

Keep plenty of fresh water before the 
chickens and on these cold days, warm 
the water a little. Never let the fowls out 
during the winter when there is snow on 
the ground or when the premises are wet 
and slushy.—N. P, 
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The Cheapest “Fired Help” Available | 


With a Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine on your farm, 
you can make the most of every minute of the day. This 
engine does the hard work—the drudgery j 
much easier, quicker and cheaper that you cannot 


afford ae without one, especially at present. low 

prices. e “Z” Engine is saving time and money 
The — 2 P. bat- 
for 350,000 farmers. yy BF A 
The magneto equipt 134 H. P., 3 H. P., and 6H. P. are real yg Ry 
kerosene engines, but operate equally well on gasoline. Simple, vernor and balance safety 
high tension, oscillating magneto produces hot spark, starting fy wheels. Control lever 
ys .Prices, gives six speed changes. 


engine quickly. Throttling governor assures s 

F. . Factory. Add freight to your town. fasting. A temurkeabtn volun 

11, H.P.-$71.00 3 H.P.-$105.00 6 H.P.-$168.00 *48 OOF. 0. B. Factory 
Other “Z” Engines up to 20 H. P. 

Write us for complete details. 

See the engines at your dealer’ s. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Add freight to your town. 











The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 












Sale oft ist 


ta } at 


» ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY-So ¢ GET YOUR 
ORDER TO US QUICK! saliie Son Said wine 


tere will come and go before you get another 


FA 
SEND HO MONEY PAY ON ARRIVAL 
Jest writin and Ot up weed cine to ered. Dap tho postman on 
arrival—and WEINVITE you toreturn them tousand get every 
Denny back at once if you arenot 






REG US PAT OFF 


THE GUABANTES, . 7 UP CURE, isa Soomrere 6 of the world’s 
best known home o' Holstein Cattle, Berkshire and our 
famous a NONESOCH TRAPNESTED LEGHORN CHICKENS. 
The! oss of three theusand dollars worth of our valuable poultry 
from roup caused our determination to discover the most scien- 
GLESS CURE that has ever atte Gissoveres Ser the 
and _ chicken- 





) *tausrar oy 
Maneragrense ** 





order for ‘SMOKE 
directions the re- 


try ter writes:—*M 
Teac! I wish to ~ AR that after follow 
sults were alm ont Near} thousand birds and some with —_ 
eyes swelled Pog tient | shys. Tt t is now about rx week since the last smoke 
it is sure a 


ov fore using OK couid amell plainly th oe. all now entirely 
ope, ia ore op wire us for cure <7 Ta Moat 1At Hats be iow: don oat tor wogeed yourarit ante tine to ar pouty 
THE H.M.SPAHR BREEDING ESTATE, Dept.14-F, Thurmont, Maryland 





















MAKE HENS LA RAISE B eect HARES 


a= usBic. iG PROFITS We Sul SuPPLY 
MANN’S caress | —. - 


Eivux FARE? 
Pm never oo. 


fast, casy, 
10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. Book 
17 W. MANN CO., Geox 98, MILFORD,MASS. 
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To Have Ready Money 
USE 


INCUBATORS BROODERs 


Fit Os ont ot ee ae 
from chickens was decided} 

the past two or three years. Prove Peale 
are quickly turned into 





”* 
Thousands of Satisfied Users 
have made out of Sure Hatch Incubaton 
during ce rete es het aed Ped 
and simple to operate. No experience necessary. 
instructions with each machine. 
And Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise ail 
the chicks and make the business pay. 
Quick shipments from Fremont or Chicago. 
Send for FREE CATALOG and 





1923 Special Prices 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 














[Free Book Telis How 
to Get More Eggs! 


OW to save feed and 
get double egg yield. 
How to cull out poor layers. 
How Mrs. Hume made $2000. 
How Mr. Luttrell] makes $5 
net profit per hen, This book 
explains Prof. Quisenberry’s 
system now being used by 46,- 
000 successful poultry raisers. 
1000 money-making secrets. 


Write Today! vv = will do, for 
d Sense * 


















this 96- free book a : 
Poultry usiness. 0 cos no 
American Poultry School, Dept. = noablgation (Adin 
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‘4 3° Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot- Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls oe 

bags | Board. 149- Cig Hot. a. 18% = 
9 ba: 140-Ch ,& ot- 

RS ve 



















for 
It tells everything. Jim 
Co., Box 42, Racine, Wis. 


Get 100% More beet 


"One bushel cats, wheat or yoes makes three 
bushels of crisp, temptng 















Sectional All-Steel Grain Sprouter 
increases egg yield 100% — cuts feed cost 1-8. 
Makes chicks grow ia double quick time. 
Steel thro { —cannot warp, 
ebrink or swe!! Write for booklet and 1923 offer. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
635 3rd Street Des 


World’s Best 
Poultry Books 


Free Catalogue on Request ! 
Positivelyi atest and most reliable profit 
earning books on Houses, F ixtures, Feed 
ing, Culling, Use of “Lights, Incubating, 
Brooding, Brotific Eee Wield, Back-Yard 
Poultry Keeping, etc. Do not grope in 
dark “Know your business.'’ Post card 
orletter b rings ¥ REE cat: alogue. 32 pages 
RELIABLE POULTRY JOURNAL PUB. CO. 











PEARL ORT serves 


double purpose. Keeps 


ultry healthy and makes 
Re Prove this by 


hens lay. 
sending me name of your 
dealer and 106 for tb. 
pkg. prepaid. Booklet 
of Poultry Remedies. | 
Ths Ohie Marble Co. 

100 Ash St. Piqua, 0. 


























CURING CROP-BOUND FOWLS 

Hens will quite frequently gorge them- 
selves with grass or other such bulky 
foods until their crops become distended 


and clogged up. In such cases, first relief 
consists in giving a dose of castor oil, and 
then massaging the crop with the fingers 
to try to work the food on thru. 

When this fails, the thing to do is to 
open up the crop and remove most or 
all of the contents. This is a simple and 
harmless expedient. 

The only instruments necessary are 





‘| of the farm flock is more 


an ordinary pocketknife with one sharp 
| blade, a buttonhook, a small mustard 
| spoon and a little good disinfectant. If 
the incision is made at the right place, it 
| will not hurt the fowl materially and will 
|not need to be sewed up afterward. 
| If you have ever noticed a half-grown 
| chick with a full crop, you have doubtless 
observed that at the right of the neck 
and the top of the crop you could see 
some of the contents quite plainly, owin 
to the transparent nature of the skin a 
tissue. Here is the proper place to make 
the incision on any fowl, young or old. 
Pluck the feathers from this point and 
moisten the surface and adjacent feathers 
to keep them from getting in the way; 
place the bird in your lap with its right 
side toward you, and with the left hand 
raise the crop well up on the right side 
of the neck. Make an incision at the top 
of the crop, near the neck, about half an 
inch long, or just big enough to allow the 
free use of the buttonhook and spoon. 
Remove the contents carefully and 


see that the entrance to the canal leading 
to the gizzard is free from obstructions. 
Cleanse the wound carefully and place 
the bird where you can control its feed 
and water. After a few hours give a ve 
light feed of well soaked stale bread. 
Repeat this for twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, giving a little milk or water to 
drink—not more than two or three 
swallows at a time. 

Immediately after the operation and 
also once or twice during the first day 
or two, it is a very good plan to dress the 
wound by dropping on a little hydrogen 
yeroxide or some other good disinfectant. 
3y being careful that the fowl doesn’t 
eat enough for the first three days to 
distend the crop the incision will heal 
naturally, no stitches being necessary. 
In this connection it is important to have 
the point Os opening in the crop at the 
top.—E. 

KEEP AN EGG RECORD 

Keeping a record of the egg production 
nefit to the 


poultry raiser than the mere knowing how 
many eggs you gathered in during the 
year. Such a record is a very important 
factor in building up a high egg-pro- 








ducing flock. 

I have kept a record of my flock of 
Plymouth Rocks for three years. My 
method is simply this: I have a calendar 
in a convenient place in the kitchen 
with pencil attached; then as soon as I 
enter the kitchen after putting away the 
eggs, I jot down for the day the number 
athered. I made it a habit to do it each 
| ow, Now it takes no conscious thought 
to do it. This three-year record of mine 
revealed many things to me. My second 
year showed an increase over the first. 
As my flock contained the same number 
of hens each year I felt that my care of 


¥/them in regard to proper feeding paid. | 


Each year I select from the pullets only | 
|those which show promise of being good | 
layers, the culls along with the oldest of 


Np 
LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! | the hens go on the market. 


% Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 


All styles 1 
“The Full Egg Basket." Send 25 cents. 


and copy of * 


INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 2 Indianapolis, Ind ' COD 


| The egg record is a help in learning the 
dition of your hens, You can tell by 
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completely, taking particular pains to|~ 











of the bicheot f7De Fe 
eayenne fil It 
pays to ay tb by the pail. 


Poultry Seok ie well 
60 cents to he 


CHICKENS SICK? 


Hens not ? USE 
Laying GERMOZONE 


You can quickly rié your chickens 
head, I Cholera, Chicken ope tain bt ey bene 


Trouble, etc., and healthy. 
eands spdorse this old, reliable ropedyy many he os 
po hd Seeeens endl Geant inmeeee and how to 4 
Stoo} end St the ih oso seams hones Goins 

ee ey x tores ing the Lee 
or BO money--pay postman. No extra 
GEO. H. LEE CO, Dept. F-12, Omaha, Nebraska 















For $2.49 you can build 
the simplest, most effi- 
cient, easiest to 
and best oat s es 
ever constructed. A 











FEEDING 


SECRETS FREE 


“Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen™,a 
-tuly remarkable book. Tells the secretot win- 
toreens: how to push the late pullets; how to 
a « by a] and S Suarare bp t other 

ee with 


» raise 
complimen 
a gf them e man! dy ie aes 
the piandard for 80 years cen te ws iy 
Union Stock ¥ 














SPROUTER 
catalog on Sprouted Dats and 


nt St.. COLFAX, IOWA 


Detroit In Incubator $1 945 


double walis, iss copper tank, ful full-size 











feed. This Booklet GIVEN FREE \—, 7 
bseription to Keeper Cents, Address 
POUL vy KEEPER, Dept. 37, QUINCY, LLINOIS 


Miller’s Poultry Guide q 


REE Tells how experts hatch, feed and raise [7 





poultry for pronts. Also quotes low prices Pagar 

on baby chicka, pure bred gooey. eces VO 

for hatchers, 

poultry supplies, etc. Fully illustrated. Write today, 
. W. MILLER CO..Box 24, Rockford, ii. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


36 Hens Lay 
34 Eggs a Day 


Zero Weather, Too. Here’s How It Is 
Done. Try It On Your Flock. 


“Early in November, I started giving 
Don Sung to 36 barred rocks which had 
been laying only 3 or 4 eggs a day. The 
first month showed a big gain. Yesterday, 
Jan. lech, with Pe tem ——y | five de- 
grees above zero, I got 34 eggs from these 
eame 36 hens. In the first 20 days of Jan- 
wary, I got 596 eggs, or an avera of 
about 30 a day. I wouldn't think of  # - 
ing chickens without Don Sung.”—H. &. 
Casper, —— Ne » 

gure this: A $1 package of Don Sun 
fasts 36 hens 40 days. Two dozen extra 


Eiplt eggs a day, for 40 days, is 








80 dozen. At winter prices, 
figure his profit. 

There's no reason wh 
you can’t do just as well. 
Accept our trial offer, as 
Mr. Casper did. Here it is: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
hens. Then watch results 
for 30 days. If it doesn’t 
show you a big increase in 
eggs, IF 1t Goesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good profit besides, tell us and your 
money will romptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing. 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole floc 
lays regularly in any season, in any 
weather, when e are scarce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 

ou the same results, with your own flock? 

n Sung is no trouble to use. It costs 
nothing to try. All we. ask is a chance to 
rove our claims, entirely at our risk. Get 
on Sung from your local dealer, or send 
50 cents for package by mail prepaid (large 
size, fi holds three times as much). 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 405 Columbia Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Power 






Gives brilliant, soft, white light— 
> like daylight. Joust the thing to bang 
ia hea house night and morning. 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economicel. Burns 
less fuel thea wick lantern. I¢ 100 
times brighter. Lights with match. 
Ab olutely safe. Greatest improve- 
(a=! = SS ment of age. Patented. 
Wb Make $60 to $100 a Week 
ss Bu 5 gg thie wonderful sew 
Light. Take orders for Lanterns, 
Table Lamps, Hanging Lamps 
JI io- emong friends and neighbors. 
3 = We deliver by parcel post and do 
: lecting. C issi paid seme 
day you teke orders. Get started at 
bald ence. Write todey for agente offer 
HE AKRON LAMP Cu, 
232 Lamp Bidg., Akrea, 0. 














AGENTS 
FREE Stra 
Everything About 


Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE Book 
Reds” —the latest book 
breed—has twelve 
fourteen 
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American 
Oldest, Largest and Best 

mMonTHs’ 25 cts. 
1Yr.75c @ YEARS $1 5 yrs.¢ 








WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a 
Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D-11, Parsons, Kansas. 


uccessful farmers like Successful Farming 








comparison whether your ration is cor- 
rect. Sometimes in the summer I kill 
a hen for the table that is unmercifully 
fat. I believe the hens are being fed too 
much grain, so I cut down on it, and 
nearly always there is a consequent cut- 
ting down of eggs showing up on my 
record and I go back to feeding as before. 

At one time there was a severe de- 
crease in the e and I couldn’t figure 
out the cause. They seemed healthy and 
I always thought I kept my poultry house 
free of lice, but on closer investigation 
I found the red mites on the underside 
of the roosts. When these were cleaned 
up, more eggs began to roll into the 
basket. 

An egg record is a sort of barometer of 
the hen— it tells you at a glance if every- 
thing is all right or if there is something 
wrong somewhere.—Mrs. I. J. N., Ind. 


WHY CAREFUL BREEDING PAYS 
Continued from page 56 

winian theory was first announced. We 

now know that the law of variation, un- 

aided by human hand, has produced sev- 

eral distinct species within the past seven- 

ty years. 

Breeders have noticed that now and 
then a regular mating will produce off- 
spring entirely different in characteristics 
from the immediate ancestors. There 
seems to be no explanation for their pres- 
ence. ‘They are called “sports” for want 
of a better term, to indicate that the 
are untrue to their known ancestry. It 
was in this way that we got White Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Likewise, the Concord 
grape is a sport of the wild grape, and 
Moore’s Early a sport of the Concord. 

There is a marked tendency on the 
part of these sports to breed true to their 
own form, rather than to that of their 
known ancestry, and this is a further link 
in the chain of evidence explaining the 
origin of the species. Plant breeders 
recognize and utilize this law to its fullest 
possibilities. The problem instead of | 
actually being one of breeding, is one of 
discovery of sports, their propagation 
and selection until they come true to 
form. And poultrymen are using it to 
excellent advantage. The “sport” may 
be a sport in the sense that it has unusual 
type, egg-laying ability, or show room 
value. The problem then is to retain, 
thru other laws of breeding, the qualities | 
of the unusual individual, whatever they 
may be. 

Variation, unfortunately, is not always 
in the direction of progress. It may be, 
and frequently is, downward rather than 
forward. And this brings us to a con- 
sideration of another law of breeding, 
almost as important as the other two 
already mentioned which is, atavism or 
reversion. 

Every now and then the breeder will 
notice a tendency on the part of individ- 
uals in the flock to revert back in type 
or character to ‘ome immediate or re- 
mote ancestor. Generally, he first notices 
it when some undesirable character 
out, such as black feathers in white f 7 
feathered legs on clean-legged varieties, 
and the like. But the reversion, like the 
variation, may likewise be beek to a 
desirable ancestor, and the wise breeder 
is he who recognizes the significance of 
this tendency and bends it to his own 
purpose. 

Reversion, likewise, is a stumbling 
block to the poultryman and unless he 
sets about controlling it to his own ad- 
vantage it will well-nigh overwhelm him 
at times. But it ean be controlled by 
proper measures, and we propose to ex- 
plain these methods in the next dis- 
cussion. 


Choose now whether you will raise 
vermin or chickens; you cannot do both 
successfully, for lice and mites thrive only 
at the expense of the poultry. 
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Poultry “Helps” You 


GET Atle Micon erts: 


Send for my big book of “‘Poul- 

Seemtry Helps.” Filled with facts 

mow picked up in over 30 years’ 

=e] experience —facts that mean 
Pay dollars and cents to you. 


w Mail a Postal Today 
“ab Also get my reduced 1923 prices 
on Old Trusty Incubators 
and Brooders. Nearlya mil- E 
lion owners depend on Old 


Trusty for poultry profits. 
Write today. Harry Johnson, 
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“Incubator Man. > a Pe ‘@ 
M.M.JOHNSON CO. 4} =) 
Clay Center, Nebraska bs f t 


Hatch EveryChick! 


a ee 
FAVORITE INCUBATOR 


Scientifically double-walled . auto- 
matic heat 
at con nr with heavy copper beating aystem, 


02 3rd St, lagineville, Mo, 
For - 1! re ats 


This ts proved by the “Successful” 

# 30 year record. You want the “Suc- 
cessful” for a sure success this year. 

Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 


“4 SUCCESSFUL”? nu35r08 


postal for book and “Proper . 
sent 10 cents. “‘Suc- -——s 7. 


Sp z — a 
Saar 
ebout SS }t 
SeweT ooking vartesies. ZENA ; 

5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. | 


New Way of Hatching 
Makes More Money! 
Porte: SOFT-HEAT ING 








tn use. Write for free folder. “ 
METAL EGG CRATE CO. 
300 Wolfe St., Fredericksburg 








Tells all about greatest produ, - 
—_ —+ 4 
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Remarkable Egg 
Production Follows 
Installations of 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
i 


has discovered. Itisalso deeply appreciated 
by the farmer’s wife because it also brings 
her that most desired of all 
conveniences—gas for cooking. 

But in recent years farmers and poultry 
raisers have discovered an additional use 
for UNION CARBIDE GAS that is 
proving exceedingly profitable. It is: Use 
of UNION CARBIDE sunlight in chicken 
houses during Fall and Winter months to 
keep hens working on a summertime 
schedule. 

Farmers and poultry raisers tell of as- 
tonishing increases in egg production 
since extending UNION CARBIDE GAS 
to hen houses. Some writers quote figures 
that read like tables from fiction. But it is 
an undeniable fact that UNION CAR- 
BIDE GAS Light is turning normally los- 
ing months on hens into profitable ones. 
And egg prices in the city are highest in 
Winter months. 

The more you investigate the UNION 
CARBIDE GAS lighting and cooking 
system the more you will realize it is the 
ideal system for the farm. The handiest, 
most convenient, simplest and most eco- 
nomical. Were it otherwise, nearly a half 
million farmers would not have installed 
CARBIDE GAS. No continual replace- 
ment of parts and units; no priming and 
adjusting; no constant service and atten- 
tion required. This artificial and non- 

isonous gas is made automatically and 
nexpensively. 

And it gives you incomparable LIGHT; 
GAS for cooking, just like in the city; 
GAS for ironing and GAS for quickly 
heating water for bathing, shaving and 
washing. 


Send Postcard for Full Story 


Write for full descriptive literature telling 
how UNION CARBIDE GAS is made, 
how little it costs to make and maintain, 
the wonderful conveniences and advan- 
tages it brings and how permanent it is. 
Send a postcard today. 


Union Carbide Sales Company 
Dept. D-16 
Carbide & Carbon Bidg. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, III. 















HE use of artificial light to stimulate 

winter egg production has brought 

many new problems into the poultry 
business. And because the practice is 
comparatively new there are few sources 
of information on these problems except 
the pioneers in the work. 

C. R. Gibson, a Polk county, Iowa, 
poultry farmer who specializes in white 
Wyandottes, may be called a veteran in 
this line as his flock is now in its third 
winter under light. The object in using 
lights on this farm is to make the hens lay 
wen prices are high and rest in summer 
when the market is flooded. No attempt is 
made to force production above normal. 
The increased returns due to better prices 
have been enough to justify the added 
expense of lights and pay a good profit. 

Feeding 

The first feed in the morning is a ready 
mixed poultry preparation. Mr. Gibson 
has tried mixing his own feeds but finds 
that the greater uniformity in the ready 
mixed ration makes up for the extra cost. 
In addition to this, the hens have access 
to meatscraps in an open hopper feeder at 
all times. 

At noon a warm mash made from small 
potatoes, peelings and beets, thickened 
until stiff with bran and seasoned with a 
little salt is fed. This method is a de- 
parture from that used by many poultry- 
men who feed mash at night. The Gibsons 
believe it better for the hens to scratch for 
their night feed, for then they go to roost 
with their blood circulating rapidly and 
are thus warmed for the night. When 
filled up on mash just before ing on the 
perches, they are more inclined to be 
sluggish. 

The night feeding consists of corn and 
oats mixed half and half fed at the rate of 
twelve pounds for every hundred birds. 
This feed is scattered in a deep litter of 
oat straw. Wheat straw is not used be- 
cause it causes canker sores in the hens’ 
mouths, probably because of the awns or 
beards in it. To keep the flock free from 
digestive troubles Mrs. Gibson feeds 
sulphur and epsom salts once a month 
alternating the two every two weeks. One 
teaspoonful for every three hens is the 
dose. A liberal feed of sprouted oats is 
fed daily. 

Water is provided in abundance and the 
hens encouraged to drink freely. Kero- 
sene warmers are kept burning from the 
time of the first freezing weather until 
spring. 

Lighting 

Lights are used both in the morning 
and at night, the idea being to make the 
winter days as near like summer days as 
possible. At five o’clock in the morning 
they are turned on and the hens get their 
ration of mixed feed. As dusk comes on 
in the evening and before the hens go to 
roost the lights go on and stay until eight 
o’clock. The flock is trained to find its 
place on the perches when the lights are 
flashed off and on once or twice. 

Great care is necessary in getting a flock 
adjusted to artificial light. Any sudden 
change will throw it into a molt which at 
once shuts off all egg production. For 
this reason lights on the Gibson farm are 
turned on gradually both night and 
morning. The length of time being in- 
creased by a few minutes each day until 
the full time is reached. In the spring the 
sun replaces them, less light being used 
as the days lengthen. 

“By a maa keep your hens off the 
snow, if you expect eggs,” says Mr. 
Gibson. “Five days outdoors in the 
snow will stop all egg production from 
hens under lights.”” The Gibson hens are 
kept in well-ventilated houses during the 
entire winter. 

Roosts are sprayed weekly to keep down 
foot diseases and mites. In the entire 
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LIGHT IN THE HEN HOUSE 


By KIRK FOX 


Gibson flock there is not one scaly leg. Lice 
are kept in check by the use of sodium 
fluoride applied by the “pinch system”’ 
twice or three times a year. No dust 
baths are provided as they are not con- 
ne necessary when sodium fluoride is 


Hens are used two years in this flock. 
The pullets are kept in the laying pens 
under Jizhts the first winter. The second 
year they spend in the breeding flock and 
the third, are sent to market. 

Mr. Gibson tolerates no scrubs or mon- 
grels. Only Fey oye stock is used as he 
has found t its egg production far 
exceeds the common run of poultry. 


FARM FINANCE TO THE FRONT 
Continued from page 5 


wide and ready market for debentures 
to notes running from six months to 
three years because the security would 
be unsurpassed. Not only would the 
money centers readily absorb such in- 
struments but he was convinced that 
there would be a wide market for them 
in the rural communities themselves. 
Regarding the proposed Federal Reserve 
Act amendments Mr. Baruch, while 
favoring some of them, said he thought 
it would be unwise to give farm paper a 
longer maturity period than six months 
which is the present limit. Accommoda- 
tions beyond six months could come 
from debenture funds. 
Rediscounting Agricultural Paper 

The Federal Reserve Board has made 
a number of rulings in regard to loans 
to non-stock, non-profit cooperative 
marketing associations, organized for 
the purpose of marketing the crops 
— exclusively by their members. 

hey apply particularly to instances 
where growers agree to sell and deliver 
their entire crop to the Association 
title passing at the time of delivery, an 
the J mac eal assuming absolute con- 
trol over the commodities for re-sale. 
Under these rulings several kinds of 
borrowing are involved. 

Limit Rates for Rediscount Money 

The farmers, however, are not satisfied 
with the way the Federal Reserve System 
functions. They are casting about for 
ways and means of cutting out the wide 
spread in the interect rate on the paper 
rediscounted by the Federal Reserve 
and what the farmer has to pay for that 
sme when borrowing from his local 


Bearing directly upon this subject is 
the bill recently introduced by Senator 
W. H. King of Utah and Representative 
Charles A. Christopherson of South 
Dakota, which amends the Federal 
Reserve Act ae restriction on the 
amount of profit-and charge for services 
that banks may make on paper which 
they seek to discount in the Federal 
Reserve System. The bill specificall 
provides that “no note, draft, or bill 
shall be admitted to discount unless 
(1) it is accompanied by a certificate of 
the member bank showing both the 
rate of discount and the rate of com- 
misson char, the borrower and (2) 
the sum of the rate of the discount and 
the rate of the commission charged by 
such member bank does not exceed by 
more than two percent the discount 
rate of such Federal Reserve Banks.”’ 

From the farmer’s standpoint this 
bill would permit him as a patron of a 
country bank which is either a member 
of the Federal Reserve System or is a 
sep of a city bank which is a mem- 

r to approach more directly the great 
reservoir of commercial credit without 
having to pay heavily in the form of 
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“BALL*«) BA 


Look for the Red Ball 


This page will give you an idea of the variety 
of “Ball-Band” Rubber and Woolen Footwear. 
These are only a few of the many kinds we 
make for all sorts of work and outdoor wear. 

The important point is to look for the Red 

Ball whenever you buy any kind of rubber or 
woolen footwear. For thirty-six years the 
Red Ball has been an unfailing guide for out- 
door workers everywhere in buying satisfactory 
footwear. 

The Red Ball Trade Mark also covers a com- 
plete line of Light Weight Rubbers 
for every member of the family. We 
don’t make anything but footwear— 
and we know how. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


- 335 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions 
for Quality” 


“Vac” Sporting Boot 


Men’s Heavy Dull Slipper 


Women’s Lura Croquet 


Extension Sole 
White Himiner 


Columbia Sock and Duck Pac 4-Buckle Excluder Arctic 
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A New Discovery 
Makes Hens Lay 


Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his egg profits by doubling his egg 
yield throug) the remarkable discovery of 
M. B. Smith, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working alon 
entirely origina 
lines, Mr. Smith 
discovered why 
hens lay less in 
winter than in 
summer and 
perfected a for- 
mula that turns loafers into layers and 
profit makers. 

Within five or six days this discovery, 
which is called Ditto Egg Tablets, will re- 
juvenate your flock. Your hens will go 
strutting and cackling about with red 
combs and full of lifeand pep. When every 
nest yields an egg nearly every day in the 
week, it means a lot. This is not guess 
work as over 100,000 successful poultry 
raisers testify to the value of Mr. Smith’s 
products. 

Although different from an 








ing you 


ever heard of, Ditto ablets are} pe 
sim 


easily adwinistered by dropping in 
drinking water. 

So confident is Mr. Smith you ean double 
or triple your egg yield, that he offers to 
send two large $1 packages of Ditto Egg 
Tablets (enough for a season) to any 
reader who will write for them. If you are 
satisfied the cost to you has been only $1 
on this introductory offer, otherwise, 
nothing. 

Send No Money—just your name and address, 
The two $1 packages will be mailed immediately. 
When they arrive, pay the postman only $1 and 
postage. Use the ta lets 10days. If you are not 
getting more eggs or are not satisfied for any 
reason, simply return unused ta lets and your 


money will be returned immediately without ques- 
tion. A big Kansas City bank guarantees the 
reliability of this offer. Write today before this 


introductory offer is withdrawn, as you can sell one 
package to afriend and thus get your own free. 
Ma B. Smith, 1223 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 






few drops of Roup-Over 
will quickly clear the air 
r passages, and the sick fowl 
DS is soon all right. Nothing 
else like it for Roup, Colds 
and Canker. At your deal- 
er’s, or send 50c for a bot- 
tle (extra large size $1) by 
mall ban en Money re- 
funded if not satisfied, 
Burrell-Dugger Co., Indian lis, I 


pase 140,255 
rer ba "7 Incubato: 
Made of California 
— » cove 
with galvanized 
: iron, double walls, ai 
H space between, built 
to last for years; ys 
nursery, pet water heat, pes . 


140 EGG INCUBATOR WITH R $19.75 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY. 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 


aches By | steerer teh in yoy 


Free-ConAeys Poultry Book 


80 cages chock fall of information about the feeding and 
rearing of chicks, culling of etc. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy and how to e them pay. Whether 
@ beginner or a essiona!, Conkey's 

dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in pe to pay tag 


BABY CHICKS 
Say 


Salon ; r 
Hichol’s Poultry Farm, Box C10 Moamocth, [iL 
Successful farmers like Successful Farming 





























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


igh interest, commission and bonus. | 
his bill is in line with the activities 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion for in a referendum taken in May 
1922 returns indicated that farmers over 
wide sections of the country were payi 
as high as ten percent interest on 
top of that commission ing as high 
as ten percent. The situation does not 
seem to have improved materially since 
that time for in a statement issued by 
the Treasury Department it is shown 
that the rates of interest are still running 
up to about ten percent. 

One of the reasons advanced for limit- 

ing the amount of profit which banking 
institutions can make, as provided in 
the King-Christopherson bill, is that 
banks are not in business as such and 
that the laws, regulations and rules under 
which they lend money, theoretically 
at least, should make their loans so safe 
and conservative that they are not en- 
titled to a large lender’s risk. Never- 
theless, thru the ample provision of the 
Federal Reserve System and the different 
ways in which banks are able to turn a 
penny, bank stock on an average pays 
a very good dividend. In fact, during 
the year 1920 the national banks of the 
country paid practically twenty-five 
rcent. 
A bill of this kind, limiting the amount 
of interest and commission which may 
be charged by bankers, would refute 
Secretary Mellon’s argument that it 
is of no use to reduce the Federal Reserve 
rate from four percent to three percent 
(which he admits the Treasury Depart- 
ment can well afford to do) because it 
would not be reflected to the borrower. 
His contention therefore is that if the 
Federg] Reserve rates were reduced under 
present conditions the public would be 
charged the same rate it is now paying 
and the bankers would be the benefici- 
aries. 

So much for the farmers’ side of the 
question. The bankers, just recently, 
Geodtered a way of floating farm mort- 
gages that seems safer to them and it 
surely is much cheaper and more accom- 
modating than the old method. 

Interest Grows in Joint Stock Banks 

Because of the Federal and State laws 
the banker has not been able to lend 
freely on farm real estate. The fact that 
he obtains most of his money from cur- 
rent deposits, makes it a wise procedure 
to so limit the banker’s operations. 
He has confined himself largely to lend- 
ing for crop production and advances 
for marketing. Thus he has been forced 
to a considerable degree to send his 
client to a mortgage lender at the county 
seat. More recently, however, banks 
have found a much better way of finan- 
cing farm mortgages. It required a long 
time for the Nm onal to appreciate the 
possibilities of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, passed several years ago. It created 
two finds of banking institutions; one 
a cooperative in which the borrower was 
required to purchase five percent of the 
stock in the cooperative bank and the 
other a non-cooperative private insti- 
tution. Both of these organizations ob- 
tain their money thru the sale of farm 
loan bonds floated by the Farm Loan 
Board at Washington They are tax- 
exempt and represent mortgages placed 
by either the cooperative Farm Loan 
Association or the Joint Stock Land 
Banks on farm land. These mortgages 
do not exceed fifty percent of the normal 
value of the land, plus twenty percent 
of the improvements thereon. Thus 
they are one of the most conservative 
and sound investments which can be 
made by the public. 

The bankers, both big and little, 
finally awakened to the fact that they 
could start Joint Stock Land banks and 
send their banking patrons to these 
banks and thus secure their share in the 
profits of the farm mortgage cheba 
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EASY NOW TO DOUBLE 
WINTER EGG YIELD 


Proven Remedy Gives Remarkable 
Results—Turns ‘“‘Boarder’’ Hens 
Into Profitable Layers— 
Winter egg yields, double and treble 

those of former years, are now bei 
made by many poultrymen through the 
use of a compound that science has 


finally perfected. 








This wonderful medicine, which is called *“Hick's 
-Lay” contains rare and expensive in- 
gredients mixed so as to 
yield. The medicine acts on the 
organs and causes double and treble 
number of ova (the germ cell 
produced. Thus you 
them during the time 

Hick’s Egg-Lay is 
tablet form. Simply 
of water. This is the surest, easiest 
way ever discovered to get more eggs. . 

Mr. Hick is so confident that Hick’s Egg-Lay 
willdouble and treble your egg yield that he is 
making a special guarantee offer of t wo regular full 
sized, doublestrength, one dollar packages for the 
price of one. Use one package yourself and sell the 
~— ata a thus getting ——— — 

1. —_ ‘curre: or money order, c , ete. 
to Chas. M. Hick & Co., Dept. 851, 1018 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

If you prefer, send no money. Just your name 
and address and pay postman $1.00 and postage on 
delivery. If after thirty days trial, you are not 
absolutely satisfied, write r. Hick and your 
money willbe refunded. This offer is absolutely 
guaranteed so don’t hesitate to make the test. 
Chas. M. Hick & Company, Dept. 851, 1018 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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itewas 
\ ARB COLA Bt one: Comes as fine powser, 
Simply mix with water. In 5 
4 Gistntoctams thas le anwch berter 
peat at Will not . Does not 


peel or flake. Ten Ibs. covers 8q. ft. Used for 

ears by leading dairy and poultry farms. Saves time, 
iabor and money. Ask your dealer, or send $1.25 direct 
for 10 Ibs. Add 25% for Kocky Mt. States. 






ia Chemical Co., $12 Ely A Island 


\ World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 
You be the Judge! 

6 Months’ Trial 2 5 c 


Subscription 
ONE CENT U. 8. STA a be 
+ 100 to = 4 
Telis how to keep poultry with ae = ; 


monthly; 28th year. Best 
iiustrated. 1 yr., $1.00; 3 yre,, $2. 


Reliable Journal Pub, Co. Ohio 
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$100,000 long established, successful wholesale coal cor- 
poration making all shipments direct from mines at lowest 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


for the stock in the Joint Stock Land 
Banks is held by banks and other parties 
interested in this type of farm mortgage 
business. 

The farmer is pleased with the result 
for it makes it possible for him to obtain 
a long-time amortized loan running as 
long as thirty-three years. This he is 
asked to repay at the rate of only one 
percent per year in excess of the pre- 
vailing interest rate. He has found these 
Joint Stock Land Banks much better 
to deal with than the old time mortgage 
“bankers”’ for they are federally super- 
vised and the amount of interest, com- 
mission and the rate of re-payment of 
the principal is fixed either by statute 
or the Federal Farm Loan Board. This 


type of mortgage banking is growing | 


very rapidly and it is expected the 
Joint Stock Banks will far outstrip the 
cooperative farm loan banks in the 
near future despite the fact that the 
cooperatives probably can do business 
on a slightly cheaper basis. Possibly 
one of the reasons for this great increase 
in the number of Joint Stock Land Banks 
is found in the fact that they are ag- 
gressive, pushing for new business and 
they are primarily a money making 
institution for their stockholders. Some 
of the larger banks during the last year 
have made a very prosperous showing, 
the stockholders increasing their in- 
vestment to the extent of twenty per- 
cent, when the increase in the value of 
stock plus the dividends paid was taken 
into consideration. 
Loans Too Small 

One of the handicaps which have kept 
the cooperative Farm n Banks from 
forging ahead has been the limitation on 
individual loans. They cannot loan to 
any individual more than $10,000. The 
Jomt Stock Land Banks, on the other 
hand, can lend as high as $50,000. From 
the banking standpoint the larger loan 
is preferable for there is more money in 
it for the bank. The $10,000 loan on 
many of the middle western farms par- 
ticularly is merely an aggravation when 
it comes to placing the second mortgage. 
When the Federal Farm Loan Act was 
passed, $10,000 would go much farther 
toward financing a farm than at present. 
Then, too, some contended that at that 
time the bill was merely for the purpose 
of financing the small land holder. 
Several bills to correct this condition 
are now in Congress and undoubtedly 
they will have attention in the near fu- 
ture. Farmers of the middle west have 
been calling them to the minds of their 


Representatives so that the law may be | 


altered by the first of the year and the 
Farm Loan Board sell a large issue of 
bonds thus enabling farmers more gen- 
erally to take advantage of the System 
when mortgage day comes around about 
March first. 

Another bill of interest to both farmer 
and banker was introduced recently 
by Senator George Wharton Pepper. 
It amends the Federal Reserve Act so 
that banks having sixty percent of the 
required capital stock may become mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System pro- 
vided they annually increase their capi- 
tal stock by twenty percent of its net 
earnings until it meets the present re- 
quirements as to capital stock which is 
$25,000. This will make it possible for 
thousands of the state banks and other 
small banks to become members of the 
system. That the 
move would be to their advantage -is 
reflected by the resolution adopted at 
the meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Washington last 
April. It said, “All country state banks 
should be urged to join the Federal 


Reserve.”’ 
( \. “4 














farmers think this| 









5 HANES 


features 
that mean 
Real 
Winter 
Comfort 






] Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are made with ser- 
vice-doubling lap seam. They fit right, with plenty of 
“give” for every motion. 


2 Hanes Tailored Collarette won't gap or roll. Fits 
snugly around your neck always, and keeps the wind 
out. 


Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far_stronger and better 
than the usual cuff. They fit the wrist firmly and 
won't flare or rip from the sleeve. 


Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched in a special 
way that really keeps it closed. 


Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape through re- 
peated washing. They never bunch over your shoes, 
but always fit. 
ES, sir! These are mighty big advantages. You find 
them combined in no other popular-priced underwear. 
But they’re not the only Hanes points of superiority. Here 
are some others. 

Hanes is made to fit—does it, too, without binding or 
pulling. None of that bagging, sagging discomfort that 
all men dread. Every strain-point is strongly reinforced. 
Seams are flat and can’t irritate you. And they hold through 
thick and thin. Buttons are on to stay. Buttonholes keep 
their shape. 

And last but not least—each Hanes garment is backed 
by the Hanes money-back guarantee. 

Stop in at your dealer’s to-day and choose from the 
Hanes line. It includes heavy shirts and drawers and heavy 
union suits in two weights. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write direct to us and we'll see that you’re supplied. 

Youngsters will like Hanes—Warm, comfortable, long- 
wearing union suits for boys. Two weights—heavy and 
extra heavy; sizes 2 to ¢ have drop seat. Also knee length 
and short sleeves. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. , 


a» WwW 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Remember—Hanes Underwear sells at popular prices 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 














This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein exp by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask u to 
agree with them or with us. We will blish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





BEST INVESTMENT 

I for one do honestly say that 8S. F. may be 
ranked as one of the foremost agricultural journals 
ublished in this country today. It's gleami 
rom cover to cover with the most valuable an 
interesting information that anyone connected 
with country life could really desire. It teaches 
the very highest principles and ideals of modern 
farm life having yet been attained and thru your 
earnest endeavor to serve us, it is gradually 
coming still better. I do heartily recommend it 
as the best investment anyone desiring full value 
received with interest compounded could possibly 
make. 

Please keep the topics entitled “Bamboozled 
by Booze"’ coming. One issue is worth the price 
of the paper for one year.—H. A., Wis. 


SEES MANY THIEVES 

I have read several editorials in different farra 
journals also in 8. F., wherein the writers are 
astonished to find that the farmers do not provide 
sheds to house their machinery. The fact is we 
are generally satisfied with one skinning without 

tonizing the thieving lumber trust only to 

skinned again. In a great many cases the lum- 
ber would cost more than the machinery and we 
proud, American voting kings are mighty lucky 
to own any kind of machinery after the grafting, 
well-fed capitalist thief gets thru with us. y 
practicing great euenemy we can likely pay up 
the indebtedness incurred by some of our so-called 


patriotic dollar a year men who stole millions 
of dollars. Yes, Mr. Editor, in two generations 
we should be able to pay back every cent of those 
stolen millions and be ready again to drive the 
workers into another war, so the descendants of 


the same old grafters may have another billion 
dollar feast.—J. G. C 


ALL GOOD 





It would be hard to tell just which part is best 
for it is all good. Just now we are starting in poultry 
so that department gets lots of attention, but we 
read all of it. We were glad to see the short stories 
once more. I like them better than serials, as a 
month is a long time to wait for the next chapter 
of an interesting story. We also enjoy Mr. Nichols’ 


articles. They are fine. I will not say like some, 
to stop the paper because there is something that 


doesn't interest us. No one can pick up a paper 
and find that every single line was printed just 
for him. I always remember that what interests 
me may not interest someone else, and vice versa. 


Here's to the success of S. F.—Mrs F. R. 





BOARDS THE TEACHER 

I read the article ‘Who Will Board the Teacher?” 
by M. T. J. in the October 8. F have never 
been a teacher, but being in a community where 
no one will board the teacher, it has fallen to 
my lot to board her several times, and it is eas 
to see why no one wants to “board the teacher.” 
I always give her the best bed and room in the 
house and the biggest share of the “good things” 
to eat, and in return, what do I get? As a general 
rule she wants to run everything around the place 
from the baby to the oldest member of the family. 

At present I am boarding the teacher. She 
is a married lady, has never had any children 
of her own, but she knows more about raising 
children than anyone else, and doesn’t hesitate 
to say so. Nor does she hesitate to say how she 
thinks other things ought to be done. Just so 
long as teachers expect the families to adjust 
themselves to them instead of adjustin, chonatiee 
to the households where they board, they will 
have trouble in finding places to board. T have 
sympathy for the teacher, but at the same time 
I believe I have more sympathy for the mother 
of several children who undertakes to board a 
teacher who thinks “she knows it all.""—I. M. 8. 


ROUGH ON PROHIBITIONISTS 

A copy of the October issue of your magazine 
fell into my hands. The article, “Bamboozled 
by Booze” caught my attention. That prohi- 
bition would make many people law-breakers and 
lead to a contempt for law, ne our form of gov- 
ernment and for government officials, was pointed 
out repeatedly by those opposed to the 18th 
amendment. Why is this true? Because “bone 
dry” prohibition, in other words, the 18th amend- 
ment, is ridiculous; nay, it borders on idiocy and 
insanity 

The ordinary person sees no moral wrong in 
taking a drink of light wine or beer. He regards 
it as his right. Some regard whiskey as a medicine 
against certain ills. Prohibition is contrary to 
moral and natural law. The eternal principles 
of ethics and justice are rooted in 1eason. They 


cannot be altered by man-made laws, but laws 
should conform to them. Keep that in mind. 
I believe in the dignity of law, but to maintain 
respect for law, our laws must have a resyxntable 


bearing No unreasonable laws that are con- 


trary to the laws of nature can or should be re- 


spected 
Prohibition rests on the assumption that nature 








Owe HyWo sw 


made a mistake that there is such a thing as al- 
cohol in nature and a ne ~ “patch up” 


nature’s work by law. at do these putty- 
brained prohibitionists know about the role that 
alcohol plays in the economy of nature? Whence 
do they get their supernatural wisdom to d 
matically determine for these 110,000,000 people 
of the U. 8. that light wines and beers are harmful 
for them and that no one shall drink a ? 
Prohibitionists seem to persons who take de- 
light when they can impose on other people. It is 
meanness. They ought to have their skulls knocked 
in. 

I believe in temperance and laws to discourage 
excesses, but not in prohibition. The liquor ques- 
tion belongs to that large domain whose 
is to advance the intellectual and moral status 
of the people. Prohibition is a step backward, 
but why shall I waste more ink and paper? Pro- 
hibitionists are remarkable shallow-minded of 
which W. J. B. is a most familiar example. 

Most of the farmers around here have made 
some wine this year and much “home brew” is 
made. I shall tell my farmer friends around here 
that they are darn fools if they subscribe for your 
magazine that makes propaganda for ee. 
unless they believe in prohibition.—J. M. K., Iowa. 


FOR FARMER-LABOR COMBINATION 

I notice by an editorial on the strike situation 
that 8S. F. seen s to throw the blame of same on 
strikers. It seems that the railroads violated the 
labor board's decision previous to the strike in 
contracting out. What other right can labor ex- 
ercise except strike? If men lay down on their 
jobs I understand that they can be discharged. 
After seeing what the railroads are making and 
feeling that they could have prevented the strike, 
I feel that they are equally responsible. I don't 
believe in strikes if there is any other way out. 
But I think instead of taking sides we should be 
fair. I think we will always have labor trouble 
until we have laws to give all justice, ‘= when 
we get this kind of a government it will be when 
the ap and the consumer (labor) stand 
together as one.—B. E. P. 


HOLD OR FEED CORN 

Let us farmers who raise corn for once, at least, 
demand a price of eighty cents per bushel or we 
feed or hold the corn. There never was a more 
appropriate time to take this stand and the money 
was never more needed. Those who have not the 
stock and wish to feed should confer with the 
local banker and you will find he will assist you 
in getting the stock, hogs, cattle or sheep. It’s 
not necessary for you to feed a whole carload or 
a number of cars as our shipping associations can 
handle a small amount and get good returns. 
Don't try to feed too many, just what you can 
finish good. Times are improving. Wages in the 
industries are being raised and it will not be much 
of a gamble that you realize more from your corn 
than if you sold it. There will be a movement 
to stampede you into selling. Remember last 
year debts, personal obligations and other pressure 
was brought to bear on corn raisers and they sold 
their corn for twenty-five and thirty cents. The 
money you received never got youany where. 
Those who held on until January realised fifty 
cents and a great many places sixty cents was paid 
by feeders. The feeder whd bought your corn 
last year at twenty-five and thirty cents, if he 
managed right in his feeding operations, realized 
from ninety cents to $1.10 for the same corn. 
At the price cattle, hogs and sheep have been 
selling let every corn raiser, if he don't wish to 
feed, refuse to sell and sit tight for at least eighty 
cents. If you have obligations to meet you can 
make other arrangements. There will be a few 
instances where you will be h as the farmer 
at present is the under dog, and, as such has the 
sympathy of all red-blooded Americans. And one 
thing is sure there cannot be any real prosperity 
in this country until the farmer gets at least 
cost of production for what he raises.—S. F. K., 
Iowa. 


WHERE PERSONAL LIBERTY ENDS 

For at least fifteen years I have been a sub- 
scriber to 8S. F. and I have always approved 
your position on the labor and prohibition ques- 
tions. 

So much talk of our “wet” brethren about 
“personal liberty” is nauseating. Every man 
of common sense knows that his personal liberty 
and rights end at the point where they conflict 
with the public welfare. For illustration, suppose 
& man owns vacant property in the middle of a 
city and he proceeds to erect there and operate 
a tannery; ‘what would happen. The public 
officials would say to him: “Sir, you must close 
up that business. You cannot operate it another 
day.” He replies, “You are infringing on my 
rights and liberties. I own this property and 
pay my taxes, and I have the right to do with 
it as I please.’ But the officials reply. “Sir, your 
business is offensive and injurious to all the proper- 
ty about you, and your business is, therefore, 
. public nuisance, and you cannot operate it 

ere. 

Again, several men own a small boat and they 
all get in and go out for a row. One of them pro- 
ceeds to roek the boat, but the others object, 
and he replies, “I own part of this boat, and I 
have the right to rock it if I want to.” But the 
others reply, “No Sir, you have no such right, 
because you are placing in great peril all the rest 
of us, and that you have no right to do.” 

We are all sailing in our great ship of state 
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and no man has the right to rock the boat. The 
perpetuity and welfare of this nation depends 
upon the intelligence and honesty of its citizens. 
Every man, whether a drinker or not, knows 
that drunk men are fools and utterly unfit and 
incapable of exercising their right of franchise 
either honestly or intelligently. They rock the 
boat in which they ride and place in peril our 
nation. We know too well how for years the most 
unscrupulous of politicians secured their election 
thru the votes of drunken men, in order that 
they might have the opportunity of robbing the 
public. We know that our nation is not safe in 
the hands of such officials. It is these 
politicians together with their allies, the 
saloon crowd and the brewers, who 

great foriunes thru the ruin of millions of men, 
that now are seeking by every ili i 
to deceive the ple and restore the old order 
of things, but “They shall not pass."—L. F. C, 


FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

Every intelligent and well-informed 
knows that the man who owns and con the 
means of transportation over which it is necessary 
for us farmers to ship our products is always in 

tion to b as much of those products as 

pleases. course, no railroad manager would 
be so foolish as to take all our products; for, in 
that case the farmer would not only be forced 
eut of business, but he would certainly drag the 
railroad after him. In fixing rates for the trans- 
portation of farm products, the railroad must 
of necessity leave in the hands of the farmer at 
least enough to provide him with board, clothing 
and shelter, as well as eno to meet his other 
minimum expenses. But at the same time, the 
railroad ma would be several different 
kinds of a fool if, in fixing rates on farm products 
he allowed the farmer to retain more than en 
to provide him with the barest means of life, 
and at the same time keep him on the job. 

Whenever the means of transportation are 
absolutely owned by ayer! other than the 
shippers themselves, this is the principle which 
determines the rates of transportation. Railr 
charge us just what the traffic will bear—that 
is to say, all that the producing ship) will 
consent to pay rather than to be fesena out of 
business. is is the essence of rate-making 
under the private ownership and management 
of the railroads. long as the owners of the 
railroads intelligently pursue their own highest 
interests, they cannot and will not do otherwise. 

On the other —_—" if oe dy my of nan 
portation were owned and opera y tue 
who make use of them, the intelligent pursuit 
of their own highest interests would impel such 
owners and operators to fix and maintain rates 
of transportation at the very lowest figure the 
traffic would stand—that is to say, at the lowest 
possible cost of the service. To do otherwise 
would be equivalent to the commission of economic 
p -- eS area ples 

nowi ese simple element princi; ‘ 
thoughtful farmers generally are out and out 
for the public ownership and operation of the 
railroads. 

I am taking the liberty of addressing you in 
this manner, not because I am possessed of the 
delusion that you would even think of gi ing 
publicity to the point of view of a farmer, 
not because I imagine for a moment that my 
words will have any weight whatever in shaping 
your own point of view, but use I want to 
disabuse your mind of the evident hallucination 
that we farmers are carried off our feet by your 
own colossal . = and deliberate faleifi- 
cations.—W. J. H. 


SAYS PROHIBITION PROFITABLE 

In the article, “Bamboosled by Booze,” it 
says that England wil! have prohibition. Why 
not? Prohibition is the most profitable industry 
that ever came into existence. Congressmen and 
t are elected on the prohibition platform. 
Whole armies of prohibition agents are employed, 
judeee lawyers, jurors, are trying © cases. 
Mowetncteree ot momachine ane sunauies, eves 
n ese are Dg 

ther liv ng from the 18th amendment. And who 
pays for it? Mostly the farmer. I must not for- 

doctors and 


Ts, ’ 
The article says people will have no 
for law of we the 18th amendment. Why 
nat repeal the 19th? 7 spoiled a: will 











is repealed the 

then will have respect for the constitution of 
United States. 

I thought that S. F. was published for the in- 
terest of the farmer. Is it y aasernaag, pee. 
bition trying to make farmers pay millions of 
~~ _ee dollars for this picnic?—C. J. W., 
nn. 


Comment: 8S. F. is endeavoring to arouse 
respect for law—constitutional law. The 18th 
amendment is no more a joke than the 19th 
amendment. As for cost of enforcement, the 
law pays its own way so the people are not taxed 
for its enforcement.—Editor. 


May I express my thanks and appreciation 
for the promptness with which you responded 
to my request for a copy of the September, 1919, 
issue of your paper, for information as to 
where I could get a and specifications for 
poultry houses.—A. W. J. 
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tions of the prohibition law? 
Investigation shows that 90 per cent 
of the farmers are “‘dry.”’ 

Liquor interferes with the successful opera- 
tion of their farms. 

What are you going to do about the open 
violation of this law you helped to pass? How 
are you going to fight the gang who are trying 
to repeal it? 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is running a re- 
markableseriesofarticleson prohibition, show- 
ing just how the slipshod handling of this rum 
question is affecting your pocketbook. 

These include a stirring article by our well- 
known investigator, HARRY R. O’BRIEN, 
Is the Farmer Wet? and the opinions of 
County Agents the country over entitled 
Repeal? No! Enforce? Yes! 

And other articles, including a thought- 
provoking one by JAMES R. HOWARD, 
President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, wil! follow. 

These appear in the next thirteen ise 
sues. You can’t afford to miss them. 


What Makes You 
the Most Money? 


What crop that you can raise will make the most 
money for you? 

What enterprise? What management? What 
method? Concentration on one product or two or three? 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN sent an investigator 
3200 miles asking “‘dirt’’ farmers these questions. 

The answers are published in a series of articles 
continuing through the next thirteen issues. 

Vital information here. Information that may 
mean the difference to you between profit and loss, or 
between ordinary profit and big profit. 

Our investigators found farmers that were making 
extraordinary successes because they knew what todo. 

Find out what they did—in the next 13 issues. 

This is but one of the many phases of the farmers’ 
business that will be covered in the next three months. 


O: IS HE merely winking at the viola- 
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Strikes—the Farmer 
Always Gets Stung 


You bet the farmer always get stung—no matter 
who wins. 

But just how? 

Have you figured out all the ways by which you 
get the short end of it wheneverfthe railroad men or 
the miners or anybody else goes on a “vacation”? 

EDWARD HUNGERFORD has. He tells in vig- 
orous fashion just how, and suggests a remedy. 

This also comes in the next thirteen issues. 


13 ISSUES FOR 
ONLY 25 CENTS 


For only 25 cents, we will send you the next 13 
issues of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, containing 
these and many other important features. . 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is a practical “dirt”’ 
farmer’s magazine. It emphasizes the business end 
of farming. It shows you constantly in hundreds of 
different ways how you can make more money out of 
farming in your section of the country: 

40 pages, each week, packed with meaty, sound help, 

Mail this coupon with 25 cents—coin, check, 
Money order or stamps—we take the risk. 

Your first issue, mailed promptly, will be worth 
to you more than the whole amount. 

Only a quarter. Mail it now while you are 
thinking about it. 
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THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
335 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Here’s my 25 cents. Send me THE COUNTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN for thirteen issues beginning at once. 


Name 





R. F. D 
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‘Ihe COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


335 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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We Need Millions 


Whether you have a few skins or many, ship them to 
Funsten. We are paying best prices for all furs. big fur 
users of the world look to us for their supply. Funsten furs 
are known the world around. We need more raccoon, skunk, 

muskrat, mink, wolf, etc., to supply the big demands made 
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41 Years 





For 


World’s Leading Fur House 


of Furs at Once! 


on us. Ship to us as fast as you get them. Turn your furs 
into money now. Take advantage of the unities 
offered to you by Funsten. No other fur house in the world 
can equal our record. We guarantee you better grading 
and full market price in the quickest time. 


Prices Sky High! Ship Immediately! 


We give you highest grading on every pelt. Officers of 
this firm watch the grading and see that you get the most 
in value. Funsten handles furs from the largest buyers. 
There is no shipment too small for our careful consideration 


“Fur Facts!” 


A book that every fur buyer, trapper, and 
man and boy in the country interested in furs 
should own. Over 300 pages of valuable in- 
formation. The biggest, finest book ever 
written about the fur business. Your money 
back if not satisfied. Buy one for your boy 
for Christmas. In order that all of our friends 
may have a copy of this book, we have put 
the price down to $1.25, postpaid. Order 
one today. 





for twent 
postpaid. 
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No. 1 Coil Spring 
No. 1 Victor 
Two-Trigger Trap (the only 

trap that kills instantly} 60c each 


Funsten Animal Bait—the finest in the =— 


d.in 


Just Say to Funsten, ‘‘Keep Me Posted on Furs’’ 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 


and none too large for our capacity. Since 1881 we y: 
paid fur shippers the most money. 
e.. psa tag on your shipment is a guarantee of best 


1.49 per doz. 
2.13 per doz. 


years — $1.00 
ordering state kin te 





392 Fansten 
Bullding 


St. Louis, Mo. 
























Don’t Take A Chance 


FURS 


Your 
ET wise, fellows— 


make those extra dol- 
lars yourself. We need 
your furs. You need the 
money. We are right in 
the heart of the New York 
Fur Manufacturing In- 
dustry. They are right at 
our ier ready to take 
your furs as they come 
in and pay the right 


prices. 
Your check goes back by re- 
Send us yout turn mail and you get one 


name andad- hundred cents on the dollar. 
Sept ad We pay right because we sell 
letins, Ship- Tight. This means we get all 
our shipments and do the 
usiness. Ask the trapper who 
lars. Doit knows. Once aStruck & Bossak 
sig ae can, Shipper and you're always one. 
real dollars to Our =. have no poor 
you, so don’t years. ey know in advance 

utit off. that we give a square deal and 

rite today. every shipment brings good 

money. 


Struck & Bossak, Inc. 


145 West 28th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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| WATER SETS FOR FUR BEARERS 


The water set has proved popular with 
| trappers when taking either fox, mink or 
|’coon, and for such animals as the musk- 
| rat is the only set to be considered. While 
| the fox does not habitually follow along 
| the bank of a pond or a stream in search 

, as does the ’coon and mink, the 
sly animal will be attracted by bait, and 
when a set is made in the water, sus- 
picious scents are destroyed. 
| <A favorite place to make a water set is 
near the bank of an open stream or aspring 
that does not freeze over. The trapper 
should wade in at some distance from the 
point where the set is to be made, and at 
a point eighteen to twenty inches from 
| the shore place a stone or stump that will 
| project above the water a few inches. On 
this object the bait is placed. Halfway 
between this object and the edge of the 
water there should be placed a flat rock 
or a mound of mud that will reach within 
an inch or so of the surface. The trap 
should be set on top of this and covered 
| with a piece of moss or a tuft of grass, a 
piece of moss also being placed beneath 

the pan. The trap should be all under 
| water, and the covering of moss or light 
sod should project just far enough above 
|to resemble a tussock upon which an 
| animal may safely step. 

| The bait may he a bird, chicken head, 
fish, frog, or a dead mouse if intended for 
either fox, mink or ’coon. A fox will 

















FURS 


Bring Higher Prices 
More Than Expected 


“Gentlemen: Your check came in today, and 
Uae aneh enene an I expected. I like the 
} pees P. J. Strahan, Hatten, Ark. 


° fall} for each you send us just as 
was. For fifty-five years we have 
dealt fairly with our trap friends. Ship us 


Our Saving Passed to 
You in Higher Prices 


In buying furs by mail we save the heavy ex- 
pense of branch traveling buyers and 
thecomm 


; a ee yyy 
quicuee faices = 
You lose money unless you ship to 
S. Silberman &Sons 
The House with a Million Friends 

745 Sliberman Bidg. 


Chicago, Ui. 











RAW FURS wAaANTED 
TRAPPERS AND DEALERS 
Sell your furs flat, su"est way to tel! what you are 


ting. I skunk aod m' ts fat. I pay top prices 
for all of furs. Get ~ ice list before you sell 
write at once. CHAS. STRALEY, Di IN 
RAW FURS, LITTLESTOWN., PA. 





Successful Farmi advertisements may bre 


relied on. They will save you money. Try ‘em. 
Do your Christmas shopping early. ake it 
easier for the postman. 


hesitate long before wetting his f and 
if the bait is sufficiently alluring, will step 
on the innocent ing tussock that con- 
ceals the steel trap 

The chain of the 
to a heavy drag, and all buried in the mud. 

When a set of this kind is made for a 
mink, the distance of the bait from the 
shore should be no more than fifteen 
im and such a set may also catch a 
fox. It is well to always use a trap large 
enough to hold a fox even when trapping 
for mink or ’coon, since there is no know- 
ing what will gt in the trap. A No. 1% is 
large for mink or ’coon and will usually 
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Buyers 


Get This Straight! 
We do business with Fur Sap, Sete 
in your neighbor- 













te do business. 
We Work With You! 
Line with thi x 
ec Pe, Seclone. “Get ont dopeedaihg Markos 
Reporte with FLAT PRICES. Get our 
Dealer's Help. Whether you handie ten 
— 20 Ree ed en ae 
us at once! Send a postal with your 
name and address, today! 


ederal 


FUR & WOOL CO., %03 Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








hoid a fox if it is a good, strong trap, but 
_ No. 2 is the size commonly for 
Ox. 

When placing the bait it is not neces- 
sary always to have a stone or chunk to 
place it on. A bird or other small carcass 
can be placed on the end of a stick and the 
stick t t into the mud till the bait 
appears to float on the water, taking care 
that no part of the stick shows above the 
water. 

Most animals, especially the ’coon, are 
attracted by scent baits, which may be 
put on the chunk or rock that has Som 
placed out in the water. One of the best 
scents is made of pieces of fish or eel cut 
up and allowed to stand for two weeks in 
a bottle placed in a warm place. The 
fetid oil strained off of the decomposed 
meat is used to attract the ‘coon. Sar- 
dines and salmon are good scents for the 
mink as are also the scent glands of a 
muskrat. 

Where there is a steep bank with a nar- 
row strip of ground at the foot of it next 
to the water, there will be a good place 
to set a trap for a mink, and it may catch 
a’coon. If there should be a break in the 
strip of mud where an animal following 
along will have to take to the shallow 
water for a few steps, the trap should be 
set there in the shallow water and con- 
cealed with muddy leaves if the water is | 
clear. If there is no such break, a little 
of the mud may be dug out leaving a space 
eighteen inches long extending from the 
foot of the bank to the water. Set the 
trap under water at the middle of this 
break and cover with tufts of moss or light 
sod after padding the pan beneath. A 
mink or a ’coon in patrolling such a run 
in search of fish or frogs will be certain to 
step on the tussock in making the leap 
rather than to get wet feet. Care should 
be taken not to put too much on top of the 








Get Top Prices & 
Square Grading 


We want your furs and good- 
will, ee 
A Square Deal to 
Every Shipper. 
It means honest grading by ex- 
perts, and highest market prices 
theday your shipmentarrives. 
te us—you’ll get more money 
from the season’s catch, 


We Keep You Posted 
cd SacBee Soporte "Bont Free 
McCullough & Tumbact 
134 &. Maia St. Si. Losia, Me. 
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HIDES PELTS WOOL 


M< MILLAN FUR € WOOL C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 
FURS TANNED 
Dyed and Made-Up 

: Send us your hides, furs 


and skins. Have then tanned, 
® dyed, and made up into attrac- 


‘ tive robes, coats, or ts, 
Se 
4! 


Ml hbis way you more 
i money and greater satisfac- 
tion from yourskins or hides, 

Best work 


guaranteed. Full informa- 
tion and booklet FREE. 














pan, else the weight of the animal will not 
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Shipturs 


Split your next shipment skin for skin, 
grade for grade. Send one half to the 
house you’ve been shipping to and the 
other half to Fouke at once. See how 
much more you get from Fouke. Let 
the checks tell the story. You will get 
a whole lot more for the furs you ship 
to Fouke, you can bet your bottom dol- 
lar on that. ‘‘Fur quotations don’t mean 
nuthin’ ’’—it’s the grading that counts 
“@ €6©and Fouke grading makes your 

fur checks bigger. SHIP NOW! 














Dec., 1922 


Cut out this Tag, paste 
on cardboard and tie it 
to your next shipment 


550 
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Not only is this fur ree 
ceiving house the large 
est in actual size, but 
it is the best equipped 
for giving trappers and 
fur shippers such serve 
ice as they never before 
have known. 
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—or if your shipment is not ready use 
tag above as coupon, sign your name 
pt ddress and mail it today. 

e wil — you free samples of NOXENT 
(kills all human ccent) and REMOV-A. 
SMEL (destroys skunk lis instantly), get 
Trapper’ sPardner, lowest prices on trappers 
supplies, Tags. Keep posted on fur market 
all season. ALL FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


Tne 
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be sufficient to spring the trap. Tt will be 
well to place a large stone or a chunk of 
wood in the water by the side of traps set 
under water so that the animal may be 
forced to travel the narrow path between 
the stone and therefore over the trap. 

All work should be done from the water, 
and water dashed over anything on the 
bank that has been touched by the hands. 
A log thrown in the water so that one end 
lacks eighteen inches or more of touchin 
the bank where the water is shallow wi 
likely be used by mink or ’coon when 
fishing for frogs. If a trap is set under 
water halfway between the end of the 
log and the water’s edge and covered with 
some light moss, it will make a very at- 
tractive stepping-stone for the animal to 
take advantage of. 

When bait is used in connection with a 
water set, a hole or tunnel should be made 
back in a bank just above the edge of the 
water, and the bait put back im the hole. 


The trap will be set in a de ion scooped 
out right in front of the hole, and if the 
water is clear it should be covered with 
a few muddy leaves. In every instance 
the chain should be staked out into deep 
water, or the ring slipped over a long 
sliding pole. 

A small shallow spring in which can be 
confined a few small fish or minnows, 
makes an excellent place to set traps for 
either mink or ’coon. If such a sprin 
cannot be found, a basin may be damme 
out with mud at the edge of a larger pool 
and the fish confined in there. Bait of 
this kind may usually be prepared with a 
minnow seine. Set several traps just 
beneath the surface at the edge of the 
water. The animals will be reaching in 
the water for the elusive fish, and will 
finally land a foot in one of the traps. Also 
set one or two traps in cavities scooped 
out in the mud at the edge of the pool 
above the water line and cover with mudd 
leaves. The animal in search of food wi 
usually make several circuits of the timy 
pool before dipping in, and may be caught 
in a trap set near the edge. In case a trap 
is set right at the edge of the water, a large 
stone or stump should be placed just back 
of it in order to force the animal over the 
trap.—H. G., Mo. 


BLUING GUN BARRELS 


When a gun has been used for a number 
of years, it becomesrusty and old-looking, 
and frequent wiping will not improve the 
appearance much. If the barrel is then 
blued, the gun will look like new again. 
We have done excellent bluing with the 
following two formulae: For the first one 
we use two pints of water, two ounces of 
sodium hyposulphite, and five drams of 
lead acetate. e acetate is dissolved in 
one pint of water, and the hyposul- 
phite is dissolved in the other. We then 
mix the solution well, and it is ready for 
use. 
Before applying it, we clean the gun 
barrel with sandpaper until it is free from 
dirt and grease, and is perfectly smooth 
and shining. We apply the mixture hot, 
using a soft rag. We allow the solution to 
stay on until the color has developed, 
when we wipe the barrel dry, and polish it 
with boiled oil. 

The above formula is simple and easy 
to apply, but we have obtained a little 
better results with the following: gallic 
acid, one part; ordinary chloride, two 
parts; water, five parts. We mix the solu- 
tion well, using soft water if possible. We 
apply the dope with a sponge, after having 
first cleaned the barrel in the manner al- 
ready described. The mixture need not be 
hot, and it need not be wiped off the 
barrel. We repeat the application two or 
three times, then wash the barrel in water 
and wipe it with a soft rag. When the 
barrel is perfectly dry, we rub on it a 
little boiled oil—linseed oil preferred. The 
blue obtained in this way is lasting, and 
makes the gun look like it is a brand 
new one.—C. L. 
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Remington Game Loads 
—Made to get the Game. 


HE next time you buy shells—tell your dealer) 
what kind of game you're going after. 

He'll give you the new Game Load made! 
specifically for that kind of game. The right, 
kind of powder. The right amount. The right, 
size and weight of shot. 

The New Remington Game Loads—produced 
by Remington to make it easy for you to choose 
the proper load—and get the game. Furnished 
exclusively in “‘Nitro Club” Wetproof shells. 












| fee ' Ni 
Heavy Duck Load 
in 12, 16and 20 gauge. in 12 and 20 gauge. 
Also for Pheasant Also for Brant. 











| 4 -4 REY y wil gipins wie 
Quail Load Snipe Load 
in 12 gauge. Also for in 12, 16and 20 gauge. in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Fox, Turkey and Also for Doves and Also for Rail, Plover 
Raccoon. and Woodcock. 





Squirrel Load in 12, 16and 20 gauge. _ Dove Lo 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Also for Partridge, in 12 gauge. Also for 
Also for Rabbit, Duck Prairie Chicken, Phea- Rail, Quail, Plover and 
and Crow. sant and Doves. Rabbit. 








Rabbit Load 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. in 12 gauge. 
Also for Squirrel. 


Made in America and sold throughout the world 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc.—New York City 


Established 1816 


Remington, 














EXPERT 
GRADING 


Taylor graders have devoted 
their entire lives to the fur 
business. They know furs; 
they want to please you and 
build good will for Taylor. 
Their experience has given 
them knowledge unequalled 
by any other fur concern. 
Taylor grading means most 
money for furs. 
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Top Prices for Furs! 


When You Ship Direct To 





IN ST. LOUIS SINCE 1871 





} 





PROMPT 
RETURNS 


Every day and every hour 
is ‘pay day’ here. Checks 
are mailed same day furs 
are received and graded. If 
you are buying furs, you 
will doubly appreciate 
Taylor Prompt Pay be- 
cause your money is only 
invested for the shortest 
possible time. 











There is a tremendous demand for furs. World’s Leading Buyers attending the Mam- 
moth Taylor Sales have orders for enormous quantities. 
shippers always get the top of the market, Bundle up every pelt you have and 


Ship Your Furs to Taylor Today. 


Hundreds of thousands of satisfied trappers know it 
They repeat their 
shipments year after year because Taylor always grades 


pays best to ship direct to Taylor. 


The Concern You Ship to 
Should Show Its Credentials 


AGE 


The old established house that has stood the 
TEST OF TIME can always be depended 
upon. F.C. Taylor Fur Co. was founded 
52 years ago. Its satisfactory dealings with 
shippers is a guarantee you can depend upon. 


SIZE 


An organization that is the largest of its 
kind in the world must have gained that 
position through honest dealing and by 
gving better service. F.C. Taylor Fur Co., 

ur Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, "does more 
business direct with trappers than any other 
fur house. 


| ac. Tay 





(lor Fur Co. 


ORGANIZATION 


Great size permits a greater organization. 
Taylor graders are the most expert in the 
world. Our entire business is conducted 
under the personal supervision of the owners 
and officers of the company, whose efforts 
have made this company successful and who 
are protecting that success by keeping our 
service intact, 


MAMMOTH SALES 


Throughout the fur season, every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, at 10 a. m., expert 
fur buyers and dealers, having direct con- 


nections in all parts of the world gather in 





Prices are high and Taylor 


higher and pays more. For quick money, big money 
and when you want it, ‘Every Old Timer’ will tell you 
it pays always to ship all through the season to Taylor. 


the Fur Exchange Building to attend the 
Mammoth Taylor Sales. ‘This makes 
Taylor the market place for American furs 
and prices established here are, to a great 
extent, the basis upon which the Fur Trade 
operates. 


FREE SERVICE 


Most complete fur market reports, also shi 5 3 
ing tags and Book of Traps sent FR 
Be sure to have this wonderful service to 
guide you, keep you in direct touch with 
the market and help make your catch pa 
you big money this winter. ALL FREE 
TO YOU —WRITE. 


145 Fur Exchange Building 


S$t.fouis, u'S\a. 
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MY BEST MUSKRAT SET 


Last season I had one set that caught 
me forty-four muskrats and without a 
single bait being placed near it. The 
same location was used over and over 
again and almost every night I caught one 
of the humble fur bearers, often gripping 
two or three right at the one set. The 
photograph gives a clear idea of my best 
muskrat set. 

Over back of a farm on which I trap 
there is a big marsh on some waste land 
where few except fishermen and trappers 
go because there is little there to attract 
other folks. The swamp covers twenty- 
five acres and a great deal of it is open 
water. I never place muskrat. traps out 
in the main body of water but always in 
the inlet and outlet. The reason is simple. 
The houses of the rats are located in the 

safety of deep water but their supply of 
wild onions and other bulbs, which is their 
food supply, is located in boggy places 
away from the deep water. 

To get to the food, the muskrats must 
swim to some place along the shore and 
go to the eating place, either for an im- 
mediate dinner, or to bring the food for 
storing. Like the beaver, the muskrat 
stores his supply of eats carefully for the 
time when winter will lock up the surface 
of the big marsh. I have found from years 
of watching the habits of the muskrat—a 
good deal of it I have learned during the 
summer before the trapping season began 
when I had time toward dusk to scout 
about a little—that these fur bearers will 
always swim to the inlet or outlet of a 
marsh and wade in the shallow water to 
their place of obtaining food. This they 
do in preference to walking along the 
shore. In a lake they will swim to the 
mouth of a tributary brook or creek or 
ditch and wade up that so long as it leads 
for any distance at all toward the food 
supply base. 

For this reason I save time and do more 
efficient trapping by locating my traps 
in the inlets and outlets of ponds, marshes, 
and lakes. The set in the picture was one 
that I had all season im the inlet where a 
small log happened to lie across the water 
course. And it happened to be just there 
because along in the early fall w I dis- 
covered this particular water path of 
muskrats I placed it there myself. Not 
only that, but I drove a few sticks right 
down beside it so that there was just 
space enough for a fur bearer to get thru 
under the log in an opening I left. 

Then, when the season opened and I 
was ready to catch pelts, I set three steel 
phe of the at A LS in the doorway. 

directly under 
~ dt the aa two, one on each side of 
the log and a foot from the middle trap. 
Muskrats will always go under a log when 
they come to it in a water course if this is 
possible. The water was four inches deep 
under this log and the log itself was ten 
inches in diameter and held elevated two 
or three inches above the surface. This 
was my best fur set. Each trap was se- 
cured to a stick about six feet long and two 
inches in diameter at the small end so that 









‘Big Money-Quick 


EF YOU are not getting BIG MONEY for your furs, that’s YOUR 
fault. Wake up! Get “SHUBERT” prices for your furs—and you'll 
get the HIGHEST PRICES the market will stand. We want your furs— 
all of them—and want ‘em quick. We'll make it worth your while 
to ship to us. Our shippers right in your own neighborhood are reap- 
ing a golden harvest. Come on—join this happy crowd! Get in on this 
big money! Get your share of it—ship all your fars AT ONCE direct to 


SHUBERT 


a house that has been satisfying fur shippers for more than thirty-nine 
years—a house that will satisfy YOU. Whether you ship only one skin 
or a large collection you'll get the same square deal. 


Highest Prices— You'll be thehighest H t ene ir th. skin 
price the market will j —not on one will be graded — ere - 
skin or «a few skine—but on each and pert—accord 

eoaditien of the fur os size 


every skin you ship us. 
Speedy Returns—You'll get your money NoRisk—Yovu take no risk whatever when 
you ship your furs to stroeet RT” under 


in ahurry. We aim to mail check same day 

furs are received. We have many letters in the terms of HUBERT GUAR- 
our files from furshippers who say “SHUBERT” ANTEE,” for we've “a to satisfy you 
returns are the promptest in the world. and we will, 

Don’t delay another minute. Quick action means big money for you. 
Hurry in a shipment. 


TRY “‘SHUBERT”’ TODAY 


Write for “The Shubert Shipyer” the only reliable and accurate rearket re- 
port and price list of its kind published. It’s FREE. Write for it at once. 
SHIP ALL Eat FURS DIRECT TO 


Ae . = fone A In THE ma a ous a3 ir" 
AMERICAN RAW FURS 
25-27 W. AUSTIN AVE. DEPT. 142 CHICAGO. USA 
SIGN ANOS MA/L THIS COUPON TODAY 
A. B. SHUBERT, Inc., 25-27 W. Austin Ave., Ceieee, ©, S. A. 


Without obligation send me “She 
Raw Fur Market conditions during the Fur Season of 1922-1923. 


Name 
Post Office 


County 
© 1922, A.B. 8., Inc. 
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more for FF UO 


By shipping to, pact than aly selling at home. hat are the largest Hide and Fur House 
in the 30 years. Prompt returns guaranteed No commission. 


HIDES “TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


We tan Harness, Sole, Lace, Shoe Leather out of your Hides. also tan Furs, manu- 
Guide tells how 


facture Robes, Coats. Our 450 pase 
to become a successful trapper, to raise Skunk, Fox Ship your Hides, Furs, 
MINN. 
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Pelts, Tallow to us. We pay the most money. Write for price list. 


MINNEAPOLI 


Hides Tanned 


Have your hides tanned and made into coata, 
—_. Le etc. Save money and get better 
Have your work done 


THE WILLARD WAY 


ANDERSCH BROS. 





Free Bait 









when captured the captives pulled away 
from the place, hardly ever springing the | 
other two traps so that these were ready | 
for the next fur that passed. | 


To Trappers *; 


Write how to get it 


BACH FUR COMPANY 
108B West Austin Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


and get only first class guaranteed work- 
manship. Free Ca gives full in- 
formation and latest style suggestions. 


Write 
iH. wittdne, YgUr cong. COMPANY 
74 So. F TOWN, OWA 
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SHIPMENT 


I ou have never shipped to 

ILL—do this. Divide your 
next fur shipment. Split it 
fairly and evenly. one- 
half to the house you have been 
shipping to—send the other half 
to HILL BROS. Then COM- 
PARE the checks you will re- 
ceive. This will absolutely 
prove to you that 


HILL PAYS HIGHER 
PRICES FOR FURS 


Than any other fur house in 
America. HILL BROS. ship- 
pers know this and never think 
of shipping to any other house. 
Now, we want to prove our 
claims to YOU. Put us to the 
test. Remember, when you 
ship to this old reliable house 
= are SURE of a square deal, 

onest grading, highest prices, 
prompt remittance and 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED 


HILL BROS. does not deduct 
five percent commission for han- 
dling yourfurs. We charge no com- 
mission—you get all your mone 
—every cent your furs are wort. 
when you ship to HILL. 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES 
WHEN YOU SHIP TO HILL 


We are reliable and responsible—have 
been in business many years. Ask your 
bank to look us up in Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s—they will tell you we are abso- 
lutely responsible, have been in business 
many years and are worthy of your 
utmost confidence. 


Ship at Once 
Try us—let us prove to 
you that you actually get 
more cash money by 
shipping to HiLL than 
anywhere else. 

HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
393 Commercial St. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
















HILL BROS, FUR CO, 
393 Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 

ane Vane pone ens y ng y — - 

Catalog, Official Fur Price List, tae” 



















,|Machine Co., which manufactures ice 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Not only did this set catch better than 
two score muskrats, but at the same time 
it brought me three prime mink pelts. The 
mink will always explore the inlets and 
outlets of bodies of water looking for frogs 
and fish. Hence this set proved to be 
ideal for these fur bearers. ‘There were 
raccoons in the section but I caught none 
in this set because they will not go under 
such places like the minks and muskrats, 
but will walk over. This is because they 
are climbers while the other two fur bear- 
ers are got. 

Carefully looking over the ground will 
always enable the trapper to select sets 
like this one I have described and so do 
better trapping. With a single set placed 
rightly you may catch as many furs as 
with a dozen traps set here and there by 
guess. It pays to specialize and study the 
ground where you are trapping, thus find- 
ing the best Fd to make profitable fur 
sets.—F. E. B. 


BAMBOOZLED BY BOOZE 
Continued from page 13 


“Peoria was the greatest whiskey city 
in the world before Volstead knocked the 
bung out of the barrel,” says Con man 
Nelson of Wisconsin. Its distilleries 
could handle 42,000 bushels of grain a day. 
You could smell booze on the breath of 
every breeze in its vicinity. The business 
interests of Peoria did not sit supinely 
at home and let con put something 
over on them. Oh well, that is past. The 
bank clearings for the year 1918 were 
$249,507,480; for 1919, $260,439,834; 
for 1920, $281,528,228. Did prohibition 
ruin business? But let me quote from 
Willis Evans: 

“T know that you rejoice with us that 
the Peoria distilleries, thirteen in number, 
located in Peoria and Pekin, are now 
used for other purposes than the frinding 
of corn for alcohol or whiskey and similar 
beverages, which you fought to the death 
for so many years, and finally saw the 
crowning of your fight in the Eighteenth 
amendment. 

“Some of your friends may inquire 
some day what these distilleries are now 
used for. One of the big Pekin distilleries 
is now the big Liberty Yeast Factory, 
the other distillery at Pekin is used for 
the manufacture of food products. 

“In Peoria the distilleries were taken 
over by the United States Food Pro- 
ducts Co., and they spent about $5,000,- 
000 in rejuvenating the plants and now 
roduce all kinds of food for man and 
ast. This included sugar and corn 
sirup and corn oils, preserves of all kinds, 
yeast, white vinegar, wheat flour, etc. 
When the distilleries were taken over 
and these notable improvements made, 
it was announced that they had $30,000,- 
000 to spend and would continue until 
the plants were in the finest condition. 
Recently the United States Food Pro- 
ducts Co. has suffered a relapse, perhaps 
due to the general industrial condition, 
and they are now operating at the mini- 
mum. 

“The breweries—three in number—are 
utilized for general manufacturing. For 
example, the Leisy Brewing Co. is now 
a malt extracting plant and an ice factory. 
The Gipps Brewing plant makes sirups 
for soda fountains, yeast, and other food 
products. The Union Brewing Co. is 
occupied by the Automatic Carbonic 


ee for homes and hotels. Other 
my | formerly occupied by the 
Union Brewing Co. are used for similar 
urposes. 

“It is notable that Peoria has not 
suffered since this marvelous change in 
industry. The concerns occupying the 
old distilling and brewing plants employ 
more men and more money is involved 
than in the old days. Our bank clearings 
have increased at the rate of $15,000,000 








Better Grading 
Quick Payments 
Insure you 


BIG MONEY 


Don’t wait to write — 
Get in on the Highest 
Prices of the Season by 


Shipping Now 
$5,000,000 Resources, 35 
years are Dealing has 
made HERSK OV the 
} ensteape me Fur House. 
ra supplies at a bi 
Trappers Treasure Books. 
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INTERNATICNS* 
i. The “International” at Omaha 1s paying 
top prices— markets high—all kinds o 
fur wanted—quick returns. Get full 


value and immediate cash by shipping 
right away to the Omaha market. 


Valuable Book, “Ten Years on 
F R. be Line.” Trapping Out- 
~ 
Free to International Gaipoess. 
Write for particulars. Also latest 
market reports and bul- 
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each year since that July 1 enactment. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F.8t., Washington.D.C- 
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“All of the saloon property in Peoria 
is used for drink parlors, residences, 
offices, etc. 


“Oftentimes we receive letters from |. 


those who think that Peoria received 
an awful jolt and that our business is 
stagnant. The opposite is true. I don’t 
think there is an empty building in Peoria, 
and we need 500 to 1,000 residences. 
I am glad to send these facts to you, and 
they are just as I have found them. 

Willis Evans, Executive Secretary 

Peoria Association of Commerce.” 

But Evans did not give the police 
records. I will: 

“From July 1, 1918,to July 1, 1919, 
the total arrests for drunkenness were 
1,780; arrests for all causes were 5,966. 

“From July 1, 1919 to July 1, 1920 
the total arrests for drunkenness were 
295; arrests for all causes, 2,937. 

W. W. Rhodes, Supt. of Police.” 

What I have said of Louisville and 
Peoria might be said of any wet city or 
village in the United States. It shows 
what can be expected of prohibition in 
reducing drunkenness, crime, poverty 
and disease, and in promoting every 
legitimate business. 

very social worker, every charity 
association, the Salvation Army and 
workers among the down-and-outers all 
testify to improved conditions among 
the poor under national prohibition. 
There is less wife beating, fewer deser- 
tions, less abuse and neglect of children, 
fewer domestic quarrels. More laboring 
men are buying homes and improving 
the homes they have, and giving proper 
food and clothing to the dependent fam- 
ilies. Prohibition has almost put the 
waga woman out of business. People 
now have to send their wash to the 
laundries because few women are com- 
lied to thus earn a living while their 
er squander their wages at the 
ar. 

True, there was a wave of reaction, 
of more drinking and crime, following 
a relaxation in law enforcement. Statistics 
brought down to date might show an in- 
crease in crime over 1920 but everything 
oints to the fact that prohibition is 

tter for everybody than the open saloon. 
This having been demonstrated there 
ought to be no hesitancy on the part of 
good citizens to rally to the support of 
the law and see that it is more strictly 


enforced. 
(To be continued) 
BOY’S EXPERIENCE IN TRAPPING 


In an earlier issue we invited our boy 
trappers to write us about their experi- 
ences -in trapping. Here is a letter from 
Dennis M. Helton, of Lllinois: 

“T am a farm boy 14 years of age. I 
live on a 210-acre farm eight miles from 
town. In the winter I help my father feed 
a bunch of Hereford cattle and some Duroc 
Jersey hogs, before and after school, but I 
get time to trap on the side. I have 
trapped for four years. I am not an ex- 
perienced hand at it but I have learned 
that it takes both skill and patience to 
make a success in trapping the wily fur 
bearers, for they possess great slyness. 

“One of the first things to remember is 
not to use your bare hands when setting 

our traps. Always wear gloves, for the 
ur bearers have-a very keen sense of 
smell. Before the season begins, look 
over your traps and see that they are in 
perfect working order. Select only the 
good ones. They should be smoked so as 
to destroy any human scent that may be 
on them. Never let a dog go around the 
traps. Never set more traps than you 
ean look after properly. 

“T use a different method for the differ- 
ent animals. For opossum I dig a hole in 
rotten stump,and put some persimmons 
in the hole and set the trap at the entrance. 
Rabbits, chickens and birds make good 
bait for any animal. The bait should be 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














Top Prices Guaranteed 
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Super-X is a long-range load developed and 
produced exclusively by the Western Car- 
tridge Company. Those who shoot it for the 
first time are really surprised at its carrying 


power—it actually increases the gun range as 
much as 15 or 20 yards. 


Super-X in 20-gauge is a wonderful load for 
quail and general all-around shooting. It 
gives results fully equal to the standard 3-dr. 
1-oz. 12-gauge load. 


For shooting ducks, geese and similar game 
where long-range accuracy is required, the 
Western Super-X 12-gauge load is supreme 
and alone in its field. For ordinary shooting 
at shorter ranges, use Western Field Shells 
with the standard loads. 


Use Super-X 


Talk to your dealer about Western ammuni- 
tion—particularly about Super-X and West- 
ern cartridges. If you prefer black powder, 
ask for Western New Chief Shells. 


Write us for the Super-X booklet. 

It will tell you how to increase your 
shotgun range, and how you can get 
pattern, velocity and range such as 
you have never known before. Ad- 
dress Western Cartridge Company, 
Dept. S-12, East Alton, IIL, 
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or your furs back by our ‘‘Hold Separate”’ plan. 
Simply request it on tag or letter inside package 





a large pert of their tapping eritis | BIGGS and get your money quick! 
can 
All Furs Wanted—®*y,**°*** | Trappers’ Magazine 


the new women’s fashions demand | “Trappers’Exchange,” greatesttrappers’ 
All kinds are 


E.W. BIGGS & CO., xansas city, mo. 





beyond the trap,” 





when you shipand we will hold your fursseparate from all others until you have 
had time to get our check and to know you are satisfied. No commissions deducted. 
Full market prices—also 5% Extrain BIGGS Cash Coupons. Write today for particulars. 
Big Premium List 2°7"22°. | BIGGS Has the Cash ‘,9°7 bich- 


and many other articles—also most com- furs. 40 * reputation as most lib- 


Caialog—allsent FRCE. | eral fur house in America, Ship to 


you,if you 


ptoBIGGS. | Subscription to FRE 





bringi magazine published—with Cy) aws, 
Send for Fur tra secrets, sets, etc.— if you 
OP  Listl eT eee cnas ad aeken. 
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By MARGARET MATLACK 


HE outcome of this story, it is only fair to serve warning, 

is as trite as possible, inexcusably obvious from the start. 

To three successive generations of Bowman sophomores 
it had been obvious; to those who took organic chemistry in 
addition to the required psychology course it appeared in- 
evitable. ‘Why, they’re simply made for each other!” the 
romantic young things would sigh. Yet—and this is perhaps 
significant—the third generation found the happy ending just 
a shade less obvious, a thought less inevitable than had the 
first. , 

Some there were who claimed that its earlier consumation 
had had but one obstacle—a complete indifference to all the 
“gentler emotions’’ on the part of Dr. Mary Jamison, A. B. 

_A., Ph. D., professor of psychology. Others loyally insisted 
that Dr. “Bill” Baker didn’t give a snap of his long, brown, 
chemical-stained fingers for any female psychologist, no matter 
how attractive, no matter how indifferent. His sole interest 
in life, so they said, was the further advancement of the fame 
and glory of the chemistry department. This was no doubt 
a shame, since he was still sufficiently young and blessed with 
enough hair to be called “boyish” without its provoking an 
ironical smile. But it must be true, otherwise ! 

A fourth generation of match-making sophomores, home- 
ward bound for the Christmas holidays, had temporarily lost 
all interest in faculty romances when Fate decided to take a 
hand in the matter. Picture 
to yourself Dr. Jamison quite 
off her guard, Dr. Jamison 
sauntering, chatting with her 
apartment mate, one of the 
history instructors. 

“No papers to correct for 
three weeks, praise be!” she 
is saying, and, as if to punish 
a heroine who is a Ph. D. for 
a remark both bromidie and 
slangy, we find her of 
a sudden struck dumb. 

On the stevs of her 
three-story brick abiding 
place, Fate sits waiting 
tho the casual eye would 
see only a small boy, 
a smaller girl and a 
leggy collie pup. 

“Aunt ary! Aunt 
Mary!”’ shouts the small 
boy, springing up at 
sight of her. 

“Aunt Merry! Aunt 
Merry!’”’ echoes the tiny 
girl—and the collie pu 
barks a frenzied wel- 
come. 

“Douglas! Nancy! 
When? W-what?” Aunt 
Mary, so lately and so 
serenely Dr. Jamison, 
can only gasp and splut- 
ter. 

“We've come,” an- 
mounets Douglas. “Here’s the letter—and this is our new dog, 

ilyum.” 

“You’d better come in,” suggests the newly-claimed aunt, 
reaching feebly for a much rumpled envelope. Fate has made 
her coup de grace. 

The three, boy, girl and dog, climb, rather subdued, two 
flights of dark stairs and sit stiffly on an upholstered davenport, 
staring roundly at the anaemic history imstructor who stares 
back at them in nervous apprehension. 

Then, “Dick—my brother!’ exclaims Dr. Jamison, over 
the letter. 

“Not—not?” the little instructor makes nervous gestures 
with her hands, much to the children’s delight. 

“No. Nothingiswrongwith him.” Thereisacertain coldness 
in her colleague’s tones. “His wife’s mother isn’t well and 
they’ve gone down to Florida to see her.” A bit incoherent— 
but psychology is her subject, not grammar, we must remember, 
and besides this is a moment of much stress. 

From the letter she reads: “Thought the youngsters would 
be rather too much for Grandmamma, but know you'll enjoy 
having them with you over the holidays. Nance and I are 
depending upon you to uplift their young minds; Rose Lily 
will see to such material details as dressing, bathing—” 

“Where,” demanded Dr. Jamison, interrupting herself, 
“where is Rose Lily?’ 

“Oh,” said Douglas, “oh, yes. Why she met another colored 
lady on the train an’ they brought us here an’ said to wait 
for you an’ Rose Lily went away an’ Nancy cried an’—” 

“Ooo—wah,” began Nancy, obligingly illustrative, “‘ooo- 
000-000-wah!’ 


ee 
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One of Dr. Baker’s hands clasped Douglas’ shoulder, guardian fashion, but 
his face reflected the absorbed interest of the youngster. 


“What is wrong, dear?” quavered the history instructor. 

“Wah!” replied Nancy, and kicked violently with her left 
foot in the general direction of her interrogator’s shins. 

“Nancy Jamison,” commanded her aunt sternly, “stop 
crying and tell us what you want.” 

“Wah-um-um-um-wah!” The right foot moved threaten- 


ancy!” 
“Ugh!...... Wah!” 
“Douglas,” in desperation, “what is the matter with her?” 
Unexpectedly simple the answer: “Jiminy Christmas, Aunt 
Mary, she’s hungry. So’m I and so’s Willyum.” 


—— the ae = milk — bread ane - 
rry jam with a gra puppy, the agita istory 
instructor hastily packed a bag and fled, murmuring of a con- 
ference to be attended and of the good fortune that placed 
these helpless children in the care of a trained psychologist. 
“For myself, I’d have no idea what to do with them,”’ floated 
back as she descended the lower stairs. 

Caring little for the defection of so useless an ally, Dr. 
Jamison surveyed her two rather sticky charges with a first 
glimmer of amusement. Here they were, here they would 
stay, for a week or ten days at least. It might be well to get 
acquainted. Holiday meetings and conferences had interfered 

of late with visits to her 

brother’s home. The last 

Christmas spent with them 

Nancy had been a small baby; 

that was two, no three years 

ago. Unexpected possibilities 
were to be discovered in these 

young minds; she visioned a 

psychologically interesting 

chat. 
“Now,” cried Nancy glee- 
fully, sliding from her 
fy chair and nodding in- 

7 vitingly toward the dav- 

enport. “Stories!’’ 

‘We’re always read 
to before bed,” Douglas 





explained, underlining 
the “always.” 
Dr. Jamison mur- 


mured a vague assent 
and sent a desperate 
glance toward theshelves 
of books that lined the 
room. Textbooks they 
were, most of them, 
technical, at best; as 
for fiction, Conrad, 
Nietzsche, Galsworthy, 
Wells—of a sudden she 
would have traded the 
—< lot for a Mother Goose. 
“Training the Child,” 
in blue and gold binding, 
caught her eye. It con- 
tained, she remembered, 
a number of model stories intended to further the development 
of the child’s moral instincts; but Nancy’s hopeful grin and 
Doug’s grave eyes demanded more oe fare than this. 
“I’m afraid I’ve no books you would like,”’ she confessed. 
Nancy’s grin turned upside down and her small brows puckered. 
“I—I might tell — a story,” offered her aunt hastily. 
“’Bout Santa Claus,” ordered Nancy, brightening. 
Whereupon, smothering her deep-rooted belief that children 
should never be told what was not so, casting aside her pro- 
fessional disapproval of fairy myths and fables, Aunt Mary 
gathered a small child in each arm and from the depths of her 
memory dr: forth reminiscences of prancing reindeer and 
snow-cove workshops at the top of the world that kept 
four bright eyes round with interest until the Sandman came. 


N the days that followed—Rose Lily having vanished com- 

pletely into the welcoming arms of her native city—the 
brilliant Dr. Jamison was lost completely in a frightfully ig- 
norant Aunt Mary. Trials by buttoning and trials by the 
painless combing of tangled curls she had to pass, trials b 
after bed-time shouts for drink after drink of water, tri 
by boisterous visitors at ungodly hours of the morning. From 
them all she emerged victorious, tho sometimes laughed at 
by her young niece and nephew for her lack of knowledge 
about the simp;est matters, and often with her cheeks flushed 
to an-unwonted pink and the smooth blonde strands of her 
hair flying in most unruly fashion. 

It was on the third day of the children’s visit that Aunt 
Mary, little realizing the extent of her daring, attempted the 
most arduous trial of them all, the (Continued on page 78 
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—'so now we have our car, 
bought with the extra money 


we earned at home,in spare time! " 
$536 Cleared in 5 Months! , 


of success in Auto Knit- 

ting achieved by Mr. and 
Mrs. G. G. Begalke. Not i 
many Auto Knitter owners — 
have the time and energy 
needed to bring out the full 
money-making possibilities 
of their machines, as 
Mr. and Mrs. Belgalke 
have, but in homes all 
over the country the 
Auto Knitter helps to 
bring in many welcome 
dollars every week the 
year round, Wouldn’t 
you be glad to have some 
extra money in exchange 
for some of YOUR spare hours? Read 
the Begalkes’ inspiring story and send 
for free information about our 
‘‘Guaranteed Wage Plan.”’ That was 
how they got their start. 


By G. G. Begalke 


VER since my wife and I have been 
married, it has been our desireto have 
“some kind of an automobile, but as 
time went on it never seemed ible for 
us to realize this wish. 

Finally we concluded that we must 
find some way to earn extra money in 
our spare time, so we started looking for 
a home occupation that would enable us 
to add to our bank account. 


We found nothing very promising until 
last October, a oy | noticed a full age 
advertisement in the Sunday paper, telling 
how people in our circumstances made 
money at home in spare time by knitting 
socks on the Auto Knitter. I called my 
wife’s attention to the advertisement, and 
we mailed the coupon from the ad. 


We received by return mail some 
literature explaining the proposition 
thoroughly, and we became so convinced 
that I sent a money order and we awaited 
the arrival of the Auto 
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bought with the extra money we made at 
home, in spare time. 

My wife and I often speak of that full- 
fy Merten we answered, and all 

t it has meant to us since. If we had 
not invested in the Auto Knitter we 
should never had been able to buy a car 
but by turning our spare time into r 
cash right at home, it was so easy that 
now we are going on earning until we 
have a piano too. 
G. G. Begalke, Wisconsin 


Why Not Satisfy YOUR Wants Through 
Auto Knitting? 


Even though you may have no actual 
need to earn money, how pleasant it 
would be to do so, wouldn’t it? To sit 
down for a couple of hours in the evening 
at a light occupation that is ly more 
fascinating than embroidery or crochet- 
ing, and to know that — bit of stand- 

work you turn out has a steady, 
always-ready market waiting for it—that 
is real satisfaction! 


If you too had an Auto Knitter you 
could turn your spare moments into 
steady earnings that 





Knitter machine. 


Just before Thanksgiving 
the expressman delivered it 
to our house, and I felt 
sure that we had indeed 
found the way to make the 
extra money for our long 
desired automobile. 


To make a long story 

ort, we soon learned to 
make standard, salable 
wool socks, and we are now 
glad to say that in the four 
and a half months we have 
used the machine we have 
turned out 1080 pairs of 
men’s socks; part of these 
we sold to the company 
under the wage contract, 
and part we sold to private 
customers at $1.00 to $1.50 


@ pair. 
And finally, 





Not a Miracle Worker— 
But a Real Money-Maker 
For the Industrious! 
The money-making possi- 
bilities of the Auto it- 
ter are great, but theirfull 
realization depends, of 

course, upon the ene 
and industry of the indi- 
vidual owner. To make 
over a thousand dollars a 
year at Auto Knitting is 
an uncommonly good 
record and requires “‘over- 
time,” rather than “spare 
time’ work. But, even in two 
or ti hours a day, worth- 
while dollars can be made, and 
our Work Contract guarantees 
you a market for every stand- 
ard sock you knit. 








would rapidly grow into 
really worth-while sums 
of money—to be used for 
clothes, home-furnishings, 
savings, or any of the 
hundred-and-one needs 
and wants that keep pre- 
senting themselves. 


When an Auto Knitter 
—_ ne extra — 
she simply gets busy 
making standard socks on 
her machine, sends aship- 
ment of them to the Auto 
Knitter Hosiery Com- 
pany and in a few days 
she has the money—in 
the form of « “check from 
Buffalo.” 

“The check from Buf- 
falo”’ is a welcome visitor 
in thousands of American 


after the knitter and a homes—and it pays for all] sorts of extra 


stock of wool was paid for, we had a net 
balance of $536.56. clear profit for our 
work. On Washington’s Birthday I 
celebrated by 5 a brand new Ford 
Sedan, and our long-time wish came to 
be a fact. So now we have our car, 


comforts, pleasures and little luxuries. 


More Than $100,000 a Year Being 
Paid to Workers 


The total number of socks being sent 
in to us by Auto Knitter workers this 
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ear will reach over 1,000,000 po, and 
he total amount of wages sent them in 
“cheeks from Buffalo” will exceed 
$100,000. 

This immense number of pairs is re- 
ceived at the factory, sorted, shipped to 
more than 9,000 dealers in all parts of 
the country, including department stores 
men’s furnishers and general stores—and 
sold under the trade name “Olde Tyme 
All-Wool Socks.” 

Yet out of this large number of socks received, 
from novices as well as , from new workers 
ose as old,—less than 5% have to be laid aside 


returned as being below the standard set for 
“Old Tyme All-Wool Socks.” 


Each Worker Protected By a Contract 


You are given a signed are <4 Work Contest, 
guaranteei ou a market for every pair o! 
standard Olde t me Socks you produce, and fixing 
a definite price which you will be ~ for your work, 
in addition to which you will furnished with 
yarn to replace, pound for pound, that which you 
send us in the form of socks. 

You can work as much as you please or as little 
as you please—and the standard yy you com- 
plete can be disposed of promptly and profitably 
to the company. You are not compelled or 
obligated in any way to send any part or all of your 
work to the company unless you wish. You can 
make socks and sell them to your friends, neighbors 
and local trade. But if you prefer not to canvass 
or do any selling—then it is always your privilege 
to send your standard socks to us and receive our 
fixed rate of payment, together with replacement 
yarn. 


Send for Fact Stories and Full 
Information 


If you have the slightest desire to earn more 
money—if you want to turn your spare hours into 
cash, then send the attached coupon today, for full 
details of our offer, with stories of success telling 
what others have done and how you can get into 
the work. 

Don’t delay. Send the compen, today. Get the 
facts. Then decide for you . You do not want 
to postpone the day when you can have extra 
money—so don’t postpone sending the coupon. 
Resolve now to do as others have done. Make up 
ey own spare hours solve your 

th mail this 


your mind to let 
e coupon in the 


any Aaa 

very day. 
The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 

Dept. 1612, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 





The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 1612, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me full particulars about making mo: 
at home with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 
cents postage to cover cost of mailing, etc. It 
is understood that this does not obligate me in 
any way. 


Name eeeee CCC HHHHHEHHHEHE SHEE HEH EH 
Address. .ccccccccccccscscssscese eeeeeeere 
City.... eeeeeee eeeeere State seeeeeee eeeeeee 








EASY WAY-.CURE 
and SMOKE MEATS 


WRIGHTS 
HAM PICKLE 


is a scientific prepara- 
tion for curing meat. 
Contains all the neces- 
sary ingredients except 
salt. Cures meat better, 
with less work and gives 
delicious flavor. Wri 

Ham Pickle is so by 
your druggist—" 

guaranteed, 


oneh = 4 
Gives wonderfully delicious flavor 
—does away with old smoke house 


—noshrinkage—saves every pound of meat. 
A large bottle costs little at at any drugstore 
and smokes a barre] of meat—guaranteed, 


FREE ‘snicxrrrovuction 


‘‘Meat Production On the Farm”’ 
kind of meats how to sav ay 
—~ J a —_— to save cpare peste, 
Price $1.00. FR ‘EE to farmers only. 
\Write for it mow~—a post card will do. 

E. H. WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. 
821 Broadway, [6] MANSAS CITY, MO. 





Smoke 


"Free Vaan Own 


Book 


of prize-winning recipes for cur- 
ng?and smoking | meste ond fish at 
also tells how to 
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__SMOAE HOUSE HOUSE 


tional at use in iaseal 


coun- 
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ie bras Eiet peckinnanie on or store house. 
nd, FREE Book wivestec: 
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OME TO MINNESOTA, HE SURE-CROP 
STATE, leading butter-producing state in the Union, 
where clover is a weed and the dairyman is prosperous. 
Good land can still be had at low prices and on easy 
terms. For free map and literatvre, write Oscar H. 
Smith, Immigration Commissioner, Department 
452, State Capitol, St. Paul. Minnesota 
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trial known to the parents and guardians 
of the young as “taking the children to 
see the Christmas toys.”” It is to be sur- 
mised that Fate, a mischievous Fate, was 
prompting her. 
It might have been in Blakely’s Santa 
oy oo or outside the free pony-ride 
in Kelle ’s, for he had lingered in 
places, t at Dr. Baker encountered 
the Jamisons; as it happened, it was in 
Gordon-.Jones’ pootedinn toy department. 
Little Nancy was headed straight for 
a lifelike walking doll Douglas had spied, 
in an entirely opposite direction, a toy 
airplane stout to “take off,’’ and Aunt 
Mary, her hat tilted over one ear and 
her arms piled high with bundles, was 
trying vainly to follow them both. 


“Dr. eee i ory morning!” His | close 


tone conveyed int of surprise at her 
occupation or her companions. 

Nor had she time to wonder at the 
sudden appearance of an unmarried 
chemistry professor in a toy store. “Oh, 
get Douglas, will you please?” was her 
only greeting, for that determined young 
truant had wriggled from her clutches 
and duncseaed in the general direction 
of the mechanical toys. 

Without a word the chemistry pro- 
fessor vanished in his wake. Two minutes 
later he reay a clutching a protesting 


small boy firmly and triumphantly by 
the collar. 

“But,” gasped Aunt Mary, “that isn’t 
Douglas!” 


Dr. Baker looked sheepish. “There ’re 
so many of them,” he apologized, | “all 
the same size, same shape, same— 

“But where is Douglas,” she interrupted 
“and who is this child?” 

“Guess he’s at the airplane table all 
right; they all are,” the man chuckled. 

Bone on, buddy, Vl return you and 
try again.’ 

Two minutes Dr. Jamison waited, 
three minutes, five, ten. An increasingly 
impatient Nancy she pacified by hast 
trips to the doll counters. Finally, half. 
frightened, she began a search of the 
nel hboring aisles. At the electric-train 
table she found them. One of Dr. Baker’s 
hands clasped, guardian-fashion, Doug- 
las’ shoulder, but his face reflected the 
absorbed interest of the youngster in the 
workings of the miniature railway before 
them. At sight of Dr. Jamison, his ex- 
pression changed to that of a small boy 
— ht among the jam pots, but his 

pology was a laughing one. 

“Suppose,” he suggested with a grin, 
“that we men knock around a bit on our 
own and join you ladies at noon in the 
Green Tea Room upstairs.” 

What a jolly luncheon party it turned 
out to be! A table right next to the or- 
chestra; scurrying waitresses with perky 
white bows on their heads; tall glasses 
of foamy milk and chicken sandwiches 
for the small ones; Nancy and Douglas 
chattering and chattering—baby dolls 
and steam-engines, dolls’ houses es 

ns; Aunt Mary and the boyish 
essor chattering too, only a word au bl 
now and then—children—Christmas s 
—always come to the toy stores; aa 
of psychology, still less of chemistry. 
And in the taxi, which Dr. Baker in- 
sisted upon ordering to take them home, 
very pink Aunt Mary’s cheeks and very 
bright her eyes, but most absent-minded 
her answers to the endless questions that 
besieged her. 

“Aunt Mary,” said Douglas softly. 
It was the afternoon before Christmas 
and, while Nancy took her daily nap, he 
was ‘helping to tie with bright we Romy the 
last mysterious gifts. As a matter of fact, 
it was Douglas who had ge the 
need for gold cord and n and red 
ribbons, suggested it in the same polite 
but positive manner with which he had 
advised holly wreaths and a big Christmas 
var There was that in his tone now to 
warn his aunt of further advice forth- 
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New Books on Butchering 
and Home Meat Curing 


Farmers who have had difficulty in 
butchering and curing meats will wel- 
come the announcement of the Carey 
Salt Co. This company has just pub- 

lished, and will distzibute, 
two books that make every 
step in butchering and meat 
curing easy and sure for be- 
ginners as well as old-timers. 

“Simple Instructions for 
Butchering on the Farm,” 
tells the easiest and best 
methods of doing this work. 
It is sent to all who request it and en- 
6c to cover dom me costs. 

“Recipes for C —s 

Meats,” a fine boo 
which insures delicious 
home cured meats at 
low cost may be had 
also, if you include 4 


cents additional post- 

. Both books are new and enlarged editions with 
pl lenty of fine illustrations and if you request it, , 

hen sending for these books, ‘‘Feeding for Profit, 

ancien book valuable to every stockman and farm- 
er, will be wy free. ney address the Home 
Welfare Dept.. Dept. 7 e Carey Salt Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan. +» including 10 cents in stamps 
or coin, and books will be sent by return mail. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


thly A full 
o ‘Hunting, 7 Fama Camping, Trap- 
stories and pictures, valuable —~ 
‘ormation about guns, 
volvers, fishing tackle, camp outhite, 
best places to go for fish and game, 
fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one hel pful hints for ome. 
National Sportsman tells what to do 
in the woods, how to cook grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, “hes 
to train your hunting dog, how to 
Preserve trophies, how to start a 
n club, how to build a rifle range. 
e will send you National Sports- 
man for a whole year, 12 Big 
Numbers, and the handsome 
Mosaic Gold Watch Fob shown 
herewith on receipt of $1.00. 


Special Offer 


i Just to show you whatit’s like, 
‘ we'll send you a copy of this 
month's National Sporte- 
man on the =e fob, 
together with our 
Bulletin of Special 
Bargain Combina- 
tion Offers, on re- 
ceipt of 250in 
stamps or coin, 
Wrap the money 
in this advertise- 
ment and mail it 
right now to 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
259 
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EATHER MAK 


Descriptive folder free. 
A. R. HARDING, Publisher, 
Dept. 2, Columbus, Ohio 


FARMERS. SAVE $4 00 


Bend fn this ad when your hi for 
tanning and save A. by 


oD 
Robes = Black Kersey Cloth $8.00 
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coats, wraps, 
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Petco warm and durable, made te 
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Gloves and caps 
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Successful farmers like Successful Farming- 
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‘WHAT VIEW FROM THE KITCHEN? 


The kitchen has been called the woman’s 
workshop and most farm women spend 
more time in their kitchens each day than 
any industrial worker spends at his bench. 
More and more it is being brought to light 
that the things folks look at unconsciously 
while at their work have a definite bearing 
upon their lives. Schoolrooms are being 
tastefully decorated and great pictures 
adorn the walls; teachers tell us that at- 
tractive surroundings make discipline 
more easily secured and develop better 
men and women. Even factory owners 
believe that the worker’s outlook has a 
definite bearing upon his contentedness 
and quality of work turned out. 

All too often the front of the farm home 
is made attractive with shrubs and flowers 
while the outlook from the woman’s work- 
shop presents a far different appearance. 
Tin cans, ash piles, outhouses and the like 
are easily screened out of view by a very 
little expense and a few annual or peren- 
nial vines. Some kind of a support for 
these can be easily made and can vary 
from very simple arrangements to the 
more pretentious structures called per- 
golas. The construction is of little conse- 
quence just so there is a lattice formation 
with a broader place at the top where the 
vines may spread out and flower. 

Among the vines to be used for this 
work, the morning glory holds first place 
in the annual class. Then comes the ma- 
deira vine and hops, both of which lie back 
each year and grow up from the root each 
spring. The cinnamon vine is another that 
is in the same class. 

Among the perennials there are many 
to choose from, the main thing is to get 
something hardy for the latitude where the 
screens are to be grown. Dutchmen’s 
pipe is a great favorite as is also the trum- 
pet vine and clematis. Neither the ivies 
nor the wistarias lend themselves to this 
particular use. The wisiarias are too 
frail and the ivies are more suited to 
climbing up stonework or brick. — 

Roses do very well, but the leaves are 
not especially ornamental and the plants 
are subject to plant lice, leaf hoppers, rose 
chafers, slugs and mildew, and are not 
particularly hardy. The gorgeous blooms 
for a short season in the spring are about 
all there is attractive about roses. In 
fastening perennial vines to such a screen, 
it is best to tie them to one side rather 
than running the vines in an out among 
the latticework. In some _ locations, 
climbing roses must be laid down each 
winter for protection and in addition, the 
owner will wish to paint the screen now 
and then. In case the vines are tied, the 
strings can be cut and the vines pushed 
away from the screen while the painting 
is going on. 

The expense is so small for vines and 
flowers that there is no necessity for a 
woman to look upon unpleasant scenes 
while she labors in her kitchen.—I. J. M. 


VINES FOR DECORATION 


We have contracted to rent a place 
next year but the house and yard is very 
bare. Would you please suggest a dozen 
or so climbing vines I could use just one 
a and which grow fast?—L. A. G., 
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Annual herbaceous climbers which 
ou may plan to plant next season are 

loon vine, cobea, gourds, nasturtiums, | 
Sweet peas, wild cucumber among those | 
that cling by tendrils. Among those | 
which twine are flowering beans, cypress | 
Vines, Japanese hop, moon-flower, m4 


ing glory, and Chinese or cinnamon vine. 
The latter comes up each year from a) 
y tuber. | 


Your Farm Electrified 


Every modern, progressive farmer and par- 
ticularly every farmer’s wife, looks forward to the 
day when the old homestead will be fully electri- 
fied, when glowing bulbs will replace smoky lamps 
before sun-up and during the long winter evenings; 
when churns and separators and grindstone, buzz- 
saw and food-chopper will work smoothly and effi- 
ciently at the pressure of a finger on a button; when 
fifty cows will be milked by machine with little 
effort and in less time than one farm hand can milk 
five by hand. 


Already hundreds of thousands of farmers and 
their wives, whose farms are located adjacent to 
cities or communities which have encouraged the 
progress and prosperity of their electric light and 
power companies, have been drawn closer into con- 
tact with the city. Such farms have been given the 
comforts and conveniences and labor saving devices 
of the city dweller. 


Other hundreds of thousands of farmers and their 
wives have experienced to a lesser degree some of 
these benefits through the medium of individual 
electrical farm units. Through these their burdens 
already have been lightened and they now are 
eagerly looking forward to the day when they may 
secure the maximum of service, made possible only 
by progressive and prosperous electric light and 
power companies serving whole communities and 
entire districts. 


In some cases the number and location of cus- 
tomers may not at present justify the expense of 
constructing and maintaining a line to give such 
service. But adequate financial support and fair 
regulation tend surely towards this accomplish- 
ment. 


Slowly and surely the development of urban 
territories is being carried on and the electric light 
and power industry rapidly is becoming one of 
state-wide importance rather than merely of com- 
munity importance. Customer-ownership mean- 
while is helping to provide the capital necessary for 
increasing service to rural communities. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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meaning of Christ- 
mas: who would care 
analyze the word? 





* ly ‘ to ; 
ali N Its dearest meaning for 
\ WAN) most of us is contained 
UN(2 Ps; in the memories it brings. 

\ yrs Do you remember when 
you crawled out in the 

cold dawn from cozy blankets and ran, 
oe bare feet scarcely touching the 

sdroom floor, to the 

living room where the 
stockings hung on the 
backs of chairs around 
the roaring wood 
stove? And there be- 
side your particular 
chair stood a darling 
little table, with a 
tiny tea set on it, and 
two small flatirons just 
like Mother’s big ones? 
After blissful contem- 
plation of these, and 
still clad in cotton 


Ay 








flannel gown you 
knelt by the window 
sill and with your 


warm breath thawed 
out a round spot on 
the frost etched win- 
dew pane so that you 
could see the sun on 
the snow. And the 
next Christmas time when you had 
attained the age of reason and school 
you brought home word that Santa 
Claus couldn’t come to Salasek’s that 
rear because they were renters and had 
are moved into the district and Santa 
»srobably couldn’t find them. And so your 
Mother called up Mrs. Williams and 
Mrs. Robb (for Salasek’s had no phone) 
and as a consequence on Christmas 
eve you walked done the snowy road 
carrying a clothes basket that was 
strangely light, and at the school house 
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WHAT GRANDMA COULD DO 


They carried Grandma into John’s 
house and placed her tenderly by the 
window where she was to spend the re- 
maining days of her life. Her helpless | . 
feet. rested upon a comfortable cushion. 
Her almost helpless hands were folded 
dejectedly in her lap. The faded old 
eyes wandered lonesomely over the un- 
familiar view outside her window. 

The move from the old home must 
have been bitterly hard yet Grandma 
never complained. But one day when 
John’s wife came in unexpectedly she 
found tears coursing down the furrowed 
old cheeks. 

“T know the change has been hard for 

ou, Mother,” she said, sitting down 

side the old lady. “But it is the best 
we could do. You know we are all so 

lad to have you here where we can care 
oer you. Perhaps after a little it will 
seem less strange and lonely.” 

“It isn’t that,” answered Grandma. 
“You have been kind and sweet, you and 
John. It is just that after a lifetime of 
usefulness it is so hard to sit here day 
after day and be unable to do anything 
to help. It is hard to be laid on the 
shelf!”’ 

The younger woman’s mind reverted 
to a time when she had been temporarily 
‘laid by’ and her heart went out to the 
helpless old mother. 

“Why, Mother,” she cried suddenly 














you met the other neighbors who carried 
baskets and bundles also, and you all 
walked into Mrs. Salasek’s house at 
once, beaming happily. Can’t you still 
see her happy tears as she lifted out 
the candy-decked cake and the story 
ae and the dressed chicken, explain- 
ing meanwhile how much money it had 
taken to move from “Chick-cago?” 

That other Christmas, too, is likely to 
stand out. After your 
chilly drive home from 
early service at the 
little’ church in town 
and after you had 
eaten a lovely, leisure- 
ly breakfast and had 
tenderly fingered over 
your hair ribbons and 
other beautiful gifts, 
Mother packed a bas- 
ketful of good things 
to eat and sent you 
and Ruth to ——- it 
up to Benson’s. Th 
took the things rather 
as a matter of fact, 
it is true, but didn’t 
it thrill you to supply 
Christmas dinner for 
a horse trader’s fam- 
ily? And wasn’t it 
fun to follow the circl- 
ing rabbit trails home 
to your own good dinner! 

There was nothing disappointing about 
Christmas in those youthful days— noth- 
ing, at least, that we can see from this dis- 
tance. 

If this Christmas, ‘n prospect, seems 
destined to be an unromantic one, or per- 
haps even a sad one, never mind. Next 
year, or ten years from now, you may be 
sure that the sadness of it will have been 
blotted out, while the deeper joys that 
are certain to appear in retrospect will 
give it its rightful place. 
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> Pay Ses a Book: ory 
with an inspiration born of love and 
understanding, “‘there is something you 
can do. Your hearing is truly remark- 
able—you can listen!’’ 

PI sane Grandma smiled at the idea 

“—_ of her discouragement. 

es, indeed, if you really wish to 

ae: = can listen. That is something 
we ople so often find hard to 
find pnd or; and we all, from the bab 
up, have so man things we must tell. 

‘Here’s little Linda right now, just 
running over with wonderful things to 
tell mother, but I must hurry with the 
supperfor John has come. Linda oughtto 
be privileged to express her ideas and 
impressions. If you will listen to her you 
will really be helping both of us, Mother.” 

Grandma’s mind was active if her 
body was well-nigh helpless. She didn’t 
‘take much stock’ in the idea that listening 
could be of any help to John’s capable 
wife and lively children. “They try to 
comfort me as if I were a child,” she told 
herself unhappily, if not bitterly. 

Yet she made no objection when little 
ao was lifted into the chair vacated 
_ 4 her mother with the injunction: 
“Now tell Grandma all about iit while 
Mother hurries up the supper.” Linda 
poured out her experiences of the after- 
noon. These reminded Grandma of a 
day in her own childhood about which 
Linda listened with round eyes. Supper 
was ready before they were thru. “Well 
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Quick-Lite 


gb A. yy lamp will 
bring the good cheer and 
radiant Enopinen ape the holida, 
season to every “home evenin; 
throughout the year. 300 can 
power; brighter than 20 old 
style oil lamps or lanterns. 


Surprise Mother on Christmas 
morni with a Quick-Lite Lamp. 
Dad or will welcome the de- 
—_ Quick-Lite Lantern. Always 
ready for any job any night. 
$0000 denies sell Quick-Lites, 
yours can’t supply, write 
rd nearest factory branch, 
Dept. 8.F.17 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
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“The Sunshine of the Night”! 
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81 
listening had at least passed an other- 
wise tedious hour pleasantly. 
With the beginning of school began 
the ever-recurring consternation over 
—— se reports. fg home 

your lessons,” his mother said, “and I’ll 

help you. You simply must learn to spell.” B EACON [i FA LLS 

But the busy hours slipped by and 
mids tee te glee] RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
lesson. ‘‘Fix your book so Grandma can , 
see and spell your words to her,” she 
suggested one morning. 

Grandma proved to be a good speller. 
She told George about the _old-time 
spelling-bees. The spelling reports began 
to pick up. 

Contrary to expectation, Fred found 
nothing interesting in American History. 
a dates and stuff,’”’ was his disgusted ; ; m\t 
verdict. eh > Sa WF } ! ee 

“But it is very important to Americans,” | , : "a » . 
his mother insisted. ‘Read over your 
lesson until you think you have it and 
then tell it to Grandma.” Young Fred 
was astonished at the things Grandma 
told him that she remembered about 
the history of our country and the things 
told her by her parents and grandparents. 
History became a glorified story instead 
of a useless list of ‘dates’. 

One evening the children’s teacher 
came to supper. “I never was so en- 
couraged about children as I am about 
yours this year,’”’ she told their mother. 
“You must be helping them at home. 
Have you noticed George’s fine reports 
in spelling? And Fred’s history? I do 
not see how anyone as busy as you are 
can find time—” 

“But I am not the one who is helping 
> them,” smiled their mother. “Grandma 
deserves all the credit. I haven’t time 
to listen to them, and that’s a fact. But 
Grandma hears all their spelling words 
until they are sure they have them. She 
and Fred talk over the history lesson 
every night. Linda reads and recites to 
her by the hour. And I am sure she has Health In Surance 
heard enough about ‘tables’ and the $ 
solution of problems to muddle a finan- 
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cier!”’ : “@NOSHU” all-rubber arctics guarantee dry 
“Well, that accounts for it all,” ex- feet. They are proof against snow, sleet, 
claimed the teacher. “I certainly wish slush or mud. Made to fit as snugly as cloth 


that all my pupils had someone with 
sufficient time and interest in them to 


just listen to their lessons and their The Top Notch “Snoshu” ie made to stand 


confidences and experiences. That is . : . 
about the best ae @ child can have.” hard usage without being clumsy. Every vital 
point of wear is reinforced. 


A flood of happiness warmed Grandma’s 


top gaiters. For women, misses and children. 


heart. “‘Who’d ever think,’ she mused ‘ : Prey 

“that a helpless old body hike me could There is a dealer in your vicinity who sells Q 

be of any use? Who’d think it’ could Top Notch Rubber Footwear. It costs no more ~ 

help anybody just to listen to ’em? than the ordinary kind. You can always iden- e 
“I’m not all burden to John and his tify our product by the Top Notch Cross. 

family after all. There is something I 

still can do to be useful! be useful!”’—A. M. A. BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


3 Squibs froma Farm Wife's 
Ar Note Bookz 


Happiness is not carried around in the 
pocket; it is in the heart. 

To always have a clean, shiny gas stove, 
remove all grease and stove black with 
soap suds; every other week paint over 
lightly with stove enamel. Clean the nickel 
with polish and occasionally wipe off with 
a kerosene rag. 

It is well to be safe—if safety does not 
mean cowardice. 

Rolls are easily warmed if put into a 
paper bag and lead in the oven. This 
warms without drying. 

Don’t hang the dishcloth over a tin dish- 
pan to dry; the pan will soon become badly 
rusted. 

To the ordinary combination of warm 
water and ammonia used for freshenin 

~ earpets, add a teaspoonful of kerosene an 
results will be still more satisfactory. 

Cream cheese alone, or mixed with finely 
Minced nuts, olives, cress, parsley, or green 
Peppers makes nourishing sandwiches for 
the school lunch. 
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A SANE CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Too much variety at any one meal, 
even tho it is a gala one, is not to be 
desired. Aside from the expense and the 
work involved, when so many kinds of 
foods are served to the guests none of the 
dishes are enjoyed to the full. 

A well-balanced dinner may consist of 
@ soup or an appetizer of some sort as the 
first course, or this may be omitted en- 
tirely and the meat course served first. 

This may be either a fowl or meat, altho 
the former is usually chosen for the 
Christmas feast, served with potatoes and 
another vegetable. Salted nuts, ‘olives, 
celery or similar trimmings may be on 
the table. 

A salad of some sort should be included 
in every dinner menu. It need not be 
@ very nutritious one, but a crisp salad is 
always refreshing. Following this is 
served the dessert and the after-dinner 
coffee. Black coffee after a meal acts as 
a mild stimulant and is considered a valua- 
able aid to digestion. 

It is not necessary to have two kinds of 
fowl, or two varieties of meat. Don’t 
serve both Irish and sweet potatoes: one 
kind is sufficient. When the first courses of 
the dinner are heavy, a light dessert such 
as an ice or a dainty gelatin preparation 
is more appetizing than plum pudding or 
mince pie. 

The following menus are simple, inex- 
pensive and easy to prepare, and if the 
hostess must prepare the feast herself, 
she need not be all fagged out when it is 
ready to be served. 

Fruit Cocktail 

Olives Celery 
Roast Turkey with Sage Dressing 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes Cranberry Jelly 

Pineapple Salad 

Orange Ice 
Nuts Raisins 

Black Coffee 

The salad is removed from the ordinary 
simply by rolling each slice of pineapple 
in chopped nutmeats. Serve with your 
favorite salad dressing sweetened more 
than ordinarily, and with a tiny mound 
of plum or currant jelly in the center of 
each slice. Other menus are: 


Consomme 
Ripe Olives Salted Nuts 
Roast Goose with Baked Apples 
Mashed Potatoes Celery au Gratin 
Stuffed Prune Salad 
Fruit Gelatin with Whipped Cream 
Christmas Cookies Candied Orange Peel 
Black Coffee 


Roast Chicken, Oyster Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cranberry Sauce Celery 
Escalloped Tomatoes and Onions 
Apple and Nut Salad 
Steamed Pudding with Foamy Sauce 
Black Coffee 


Steamed pudding extraordinary is made 
in the following way: Beat one egg well 
and beat into it two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Add half a cupful of black mo- 
lasses, one and one-half cupfuls of flour 
and one level teaspoonful of soda dissolve 
in a tablespoonful of hot water. Lastly 
add half a cupful of boiling water, pour 
into greased baking powder or coffee cans 
and steam forty-five minutes. Have the 
weter boiling hard when you place the 
ponding in the steamer for it is likely to 
ali unless it begins to cook immediately. 

The recipe for sauce runs as follows: 
Beat together two egg yolks and three- 
fourths of a cupful of corfectioners’ sugar. 
Whip half a pint of cream and add the 
ops mixture to the cream, blending 
thoroly. It may be served this way, 
flavored to taste. or to add volume to the 
sauce beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff — and add to the above mixture. 
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salesman. Write us if you want one to call. 


SEXTON'S 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


JOHN SEXTON’ & CO, 


Welcome the 
Sexton Salesman 


He is a good man to know. He brings 
to you the best there is in quality 
Foods and Household Products at 
wholesale prices. He represents a 
service policy that was established 
with the House of Sexton 39 years 
ago. Today over 200,000 better farm 

enjoy the benefits of the Sexton method 
through more than 600 gentlemanly Sexton 
Salesmen. If you appreciate the finest —— 
products you, too, will welcome the 


omes 


xton 
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EDELWEISS Triple Strength Flavoring Extracts (Ife 
Because of their fine quality and extra strength Sexton’s Edelweiss ie ; 
FlavoringExtracts are the most economical to use—one bottle lasts twice at ‘ 
Lxquisire as long as the ordinary kinds. Sexton extracts are absolutely pure and 
| EXTRACT are manufactured in our own plantso we know they are 


JOHN SEXTON & COMPANY « Chicago 
importers Wholesale Grocers— Selling Direct | Manufacturers 
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Salt crust is 


shirking salt 


Only salt that dissolves helps in the curing. 


Salt that forms a crust throws all the job 
of curing on the little bit that does dissolve. 
Often this is not enough. Imperfect cure 
results. 


To hold all the fine meat flavor, natural color and 
tender fir , use Colonial Special Farmers Salt. 
Its tiny soft porous flakes dissolve instantly and 
proce oa penetrating evenly. Best for cooking, 
Baking. meat curing, butter making and table use. 
For sale everywhere. Write for free 





The Colonial Salt Company 
oO 


Salt that forms a crust never Akron, Ohi 


reaches this inner circle. 





Chicago - Buffalo ° Atlanta 


SPECIAL 
COLONIAL fisces SAL 
For Stock Salt, Use Colonial Block Salt—Smooth-Hard—Lasting—W on’t Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 











101 Ranch says: 

All customers who bought 
our sausage stated it was the 
best flavored sausage 
had ever eaten. 

Weare well pleased with 
it and glad to recommend it 
to any one who wants 
something different. 

(Signed) Miller Bros, 

Bliss, Oklaboma. 

















SAUSAGE TIME IS HERE 


What is finer on a chilly morning than some good home 
made Pork Sausage. And you can have the most delicious 
sausage in the world if you use 


Country Maid Pure Pork Sausage Seasoning 


You will be delighted with the new flavor of sausage. 
Wonderful opportunities to sell sausage to your friends. Send 
60c in stamps for trial 14 ounce packag gh for more 
than 70 lbs. of sausage. 

FREE! With cach trial order we will send you the won- 
derful true story of the farmer who made a fortune by making 
pure farm pork sausage. Limited edition, so order now. 
Get our prices on butcher supplies, tools, sa making equip- 
ment, rendering outfits,lard pails, etc. Established thirty years. 


GRUENDLER MFG. CO., 918 N. Broadway, St. Louis 
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THE CHRISTMAS HEALTH SEAL 


Christmas seals have come to be as 


closely associated with that holiday sea-| 


son as Santa Claus, mistjetoe, and plum 
pudding. Packages that are wrapped 
with holly and red ribbon do not seem 
complete without the little Christmas 
stickers. And why? Because eve 
Health Seal that appears on letters, pine 
or bundles shows that its sender has 

iven a helpful thought to somebody less 
Retunate. And Christmas is the season 
when everybody feels the spirit of doing 
for others. 

The buying of a few Christmas seals 
is a very little thing for one person to do, 
but in the aggregate it amounts to millions 
of dollars which are used in stamping out 
the ravages of the dread disease—tuber- 
culosis. Since the work has been started 
more than $20,000,000 has been raised 
thru the sale of seals with a result that | 
more than 100,000 livesaresaved annually. | 

The work done by this organization 
is truly wonderful and the story could 
not be fully told in hundreds of pages. 
Their efforts will not cease until they have 
conquered this unnecessary disease. 

Buy seals and let all your packages and 
letters show the Lecndltacasle of helpfulness. 


® POINTS ON © 


Pasar 


Did you ever stop to think that shy- 
ness and an over amount of reserve can 
be conquered if. one sets out with the 
firm intention of doing so, and tries and 
tries again? Bashfulness or self-con- 
sciousness, we are told, is a form of 
selfishness. The only way successfully 
to forget one’s self and appear at ease is 
to try so hard to make someone else 
have a good time that one has no time 
to wonder where to put his hands and 
what to say next. 

ou are a boy and are afflicted with 
bashies ness—and perhaps your family 
makes matters worse by laughing when 
Piel blush—try this little experiment: 
ick out a girl in your community who 
is just as shy as you are. She probably 
doesn’t have many dates. Ask her to go 
to church with you, or to the movies or 
wherever you wish, and simply shower 
her with attentions. By the way, be 
sure to have a shave and a haircut and 
shine your shoes, and wear your best 
suit, all nicely pressed and brushed. 
Nothing that I know of will turn a girl 
against a man more quickly than to see 
him with his coat punched out into a 
+ between his shoulders showing that 
has hung it on a nail, or with his hair 
rolling over the back of his collar. 

Rush the girl hard for a bit, as the 
college boys say. You don’t have to 
make love to her—don’t do it, in fact. 
She might take you seriously, ‘and then 
it Be be very embarrassing. Of course 
if you are serious, that is a different 
matter, and we will talk it over later. 


“What would be an appropriate birth- 
day or Christmas gift for me to give the 
man to whom I am engaged?” writes an 
inquirer. 

Everything depends upon the personal 
tastes of the man, but there are countless 
things from which to choose: cuff links; 
a tie clasp; good military brushes; books, 
if he is a bookworm and if you are sure 
of his taste in reading. Your photograph, 
framed to stand on his desk or bureau, 
or in a small leather case to fit in his 
pocket would probably be a much ap- 
preciated present. If he has a car, some- 
thing that will add to his comfort or con- 
Venience in it willbe good. Avoid giving 
Cigars and neckties, the standard Christ- 
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EVEREADY 


F LASHLIGHTS 
this Christmas ! 





| Eveready Spotlight 
with the 
300-ft.Range 








ANAT 


Eveready Flashlights 
cost from $1.35 up to 
$4.00 complete 














What’s finer than an Eveready 
Flashlight for Christmas! The 
gift to be cherished and used a 
dozen times a day or night the 
year round, 


Your friends one and all need 
Eveready Flashlights from sun- 
down to sunup, to light the way 
in the woodshed, cellar, garret; out 
to the garage, barn, everywhere. 
Protects property and life against 
fires caused by matches, candles, 
and oil lanterns. Eveready Flash- 
lights are flameless — cannot set 


fire to anything. 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and 
improve all makes of flashlights; they 
give a brighter light; they last longer. 


For sale everywhere at hardware, electrical, 
sporting goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; 
garages; general stores, 





FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 











mas jokes.—Bertha Averille. 
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Four- 
Feature 
Sock 


Elasticcuff—makes thesock 
easy to put on—helps the 
ankle fit snugly and neatly. 
Full-ribbed leg and foot. 

Qaiways stays shapely and 
attractive. 








Generous leg length. Helps 
3 the garter to do its work 
well. 
4 Fitted feet. No tight toes; 
no baggy heels. 





MADE ON THE 
AUTOKNITTER 


TRADE MARK 


Olde fyme 


ALL WOOL SOCKS 


There’s cosy warmth and comfort 
in Olde Tyme All-Wool Socks. 
They are made by hand on the 
Auto Knitter from the finest, pure 
worsted yarn. And their shape- 
retaining qualities, generous length, 
perfect fitting softness and long 
wear make them ideal for golf, 
hiking or business wear. 


In popular heather mixtures and 
plain colors. On sale at more than 
9,000 men’s stores. 


THE AUTO KNITTER BOStERy Bay Inc. 
630-638 Genesee Street ffalo, N. Y. 
Etegant , 

Il PIECE J) 

DRESSER SET 7 








ways appropriate 
preciated. Eleven lar, ebony A | pieces | in’ fancy 
ved mirror Tania Inches: @ i i 2 aioe brush 
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ndard Tellet Set Co. Co., 839 Roosevelt, d 


Brand New Oil Burner 


vite any heating stove. Easy 
install. No plumbing or or 
- fitting n 


common (coal oil) 1 — 
or distillate. Cheapest fuel 
- Set burner on grate 

stove—turn on oll. Regu- 
latet by valve. Simple, safe, clean. 
i Nothing to get out of order. 


Five Year Guarantee 


A new invention that has perfected the method of burn- 
oil in any heating stove. Our agents having wonder- 
success. No experience necessary. Work spare time 

or full time. Big money every day. Write for agency. 


Jennings Mig. Co., Burner 257 Dayton, Ohio 








*“JIMINY CHRISTMAS” 
Continued from page 78 
coming, had she been Cove, but 
gers 


quite evidently only her nimble 
were concerned with the work of the 


moment. ‘Aunt Mary,” he repeated and, 
encouraged by a slight nod, “Nancy be- 
lieves in Santa Claus, you know.” 

“Of course she does,” cried this de- 
faulter to modern theor'~: of child 
raising. “Of course she does. lvon’t you?” 

“Jiminy Christmas, no!”’ said Douglas 
gravely. “I’m seven ‘and a half.” 

She ‘accepted this explanation as gravely 
as it was given, but wanted to know, 
“What about asking for Santa Claus 
every night, and telling him what you 
wanted in the store Cave?” 

“That’s so Nancy won’t know,” he 
explained patiently. ‘And besides I still 
like to hear about him. Mother says 
there must have been such a man once 
for all the—the legends to have started 
from and it’s the spirit of Christmas keeps 
his mem’ry alive and we all must help. 
See?” 

Dr. Jamison studied his grave little 
face with new interest. What a dear he 
was! There was something especially 
lovable about small boys, and there were 
some men who seemed........ 

“Indeed I do see, Doug,” she assured 
her nephew hastily. “And that Christmas | nnn 
spirit can do most amazing things. But 
what has all this to do with Nancy?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Douglas. “Well, she 
still thinks Santa Claus is a real live man, 
so Dad dresses up like him every Christ- 
mas Eve and I was wonderin’ would you, 
or what?” 


Aunt Mary struggled vainly to picture 
herself as the deep-voiced corpulent 
saint. 


“Must she have one?” she demanded 
of Douglas, as one grown-up to another. 
‘Maybe she’s forgotten since last year.” 

“Jiminy Christmas!” cried the small 
boy, alarmed, “of course she must have 
one. Why, I’ve been telling her about 
how he comes, all year.’ 

“Then,” declared his aunt, her brown 
eyes twinkling. “It’s up to you to pro- 
vide the Santa Claus.” 

“Sure,” agreed the youngster, not at 
all nonplused. ‘Uncle Bill. 

“Uncle Bill?” 

“Sure—he’d be a bully one.” 

“But who in this wide world is Uncle 
Bill?” 

“Jiminy Christmas,’ mbled Doug, 
his patience with = d utterly ex- 
hausted. ‘After he took us to Junch with 
music playing and comes here most every 
ke 

‘Do you mean Dr. Baker?” Genuinely 
shocked was Aunt Mary. 

“Guess so,”’ Douglas conceded, a bit 
dubiously. “He said to call him Uncle 
Bill, an’ i think he’d make a peach of a 
Santa Claus.” 

Brought back to the original subject 
under discussion, Dr. Jamison reluctantly 
admitted to herself that, callhim what 
you would, this William Baker seemed 
a necessary ingredient of Nancy’s Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Reaching for the phone she called a 
number wn familiar in the last few 
days, and met with so eager an acceptance 
and so ready a promise to “get together 
the necessary togs” that she rightly sus- 
pected Douglas of forewarning activities. 

Directly after supper, Nancy, —— 
eyed with excitement, was for once ready 
to be put to bed W hile Aunt Mary un- 
tangled obstinate curls to the accompani- 
ment of “The Night Before Christmas,” 
Douglas coached Uncle Bill in loud 
whispers as to his part in the evening’s 
performance. ‘You must be filling the 
stockings when we come tiptoeing in,” 
he explained, “an’ when you see us you 
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Why Be Deaf 
When You Can Hear? | | 


Proof—Free Ten-Day Trial 


The Dictograph Products Corporation 8 
sends tings to the millions who suffer t 
from deafness. It is pleased to announce ir 
that it has perfec a highly <ensitive st 
instrument which not only enables the 


deaf to hear as well as ever but tends to de 
preserve the natural hearing power. It is SC 
too much to ask you to believe this star- ec 
tling statement without proof to back it up, tr 
so the makers offer, at their own —— 
and risk, to send this remarkable device ta 
to every deaf person for a ten-day free st 
trial. It costs ~ nothing to get it. You ar 
have only to ask forit. Thousands already th 
have accepted this extraordinary offer. ba 
It has brought so much joy into their st 
lives that they want others to know about an 
It too. th 
“‘Until now I have lived ina world alone,” writes De 
one. 8Cl 
“T was helpless and almost useless until now,” 
says another. li 
“Tam happy again. How wonderful it is to hear,” ti 
says a third. wa 
If any doubt existsin your mind the ten-day free mc 
trial disposes of it. Just write to the Dictograph Dec 
Products Coqpevation, 1358 Candler B uilding, h 
New York. They will send you one of these e 
wena little instruments prepaid by parcel 

ost—no deposit required—no ob ligation imposed, cris 
ry it tendays,then decide either to keep it or 
returnit. Here's an offer it seems folly to ignore, qui 
To bedeaf when you may hear is unfair to both a t 
yourself and your friends. bos 
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New Way in1 Hour 
A bl ll | 
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MUSIC WITHOUT NOTES. Simple as a-b-c. 
300,000 children and grown-ups have learned. No 
knowledge of note music and no teacher requi 

no lessons by -—. Sent FREE on Trial, 100 ix 
mous vocal and instrumental selections prin 
wonderful new EASY FORM Music in one book, 


SEND NO MONEY {0 on viSth sau 


send it back. Or, if you kee only 6c for 
each selection. Act while SP Cia ALF-PRICE 
OFFER LASTS!No extra charges.Be sure to state 
how many white keys on your piano or organ 
Easy Method Music Co., 1203 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, @ 


We pay $8 a ) a Day 


taking ordérs for New Kerosafe Burner. 
stove a gasstove. Burns kerosene (coal oil). Cheap 
est fuel known. Fits any stove. Burns like gas 


Clean 
Odorless 
No smoke 

















Easy to orders on account of high 


of coal. capa tito full tne. Write sama 
Thomas Mfg. Co. B-871 


POWER LAMP FREE 


TO TRY 15 DAYS 







For trial, a sample of our style Rubens, 
if you send 2 cents in U. S. stamps for 
postage and state size wanted. 

Reversible Colle Ca. Dept Q, Boston I I 
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say: ‘Jiminy Christmas, what’s this?’ 
An’ then you pretend to scold us for 
catchin’ you an’ then you ask have we 
been good all year an’ give us each one 
present an’ say: “The rest must wait till 
mornin’. Now scoot to bed’.” 
Professor Baker went over the in- 
ion structions, repeating word for word the 
fer two speeches of Dad’s that had stuck od 
1ce in Doug’s memory, much to the young- — 
ive ster’s delight. =! 
the “I knew you’d be a bully one,” he a 
| to declared proudly. “Bet Aunt Mary thinks = 
t is so, too. Now I'll go to bed, and we won’t ee 
ar- come in till you’ve had time to trim the > 
up, tree some.” 
nse Aunt Mary, her cheeks flushed, came 
rice to join the amateur Santa Claus as he 
ree struggled into his red and white costume, 
fou and together, almost silently, they hung 
udy the great, fragrant tree with bright glass 
fer. balls and shiny icicles, half filled the 
eir stockings hanging before the fireplace 
out and piled the larger presents beneath 
them. Then Nancy’s excited giggle and 
rites Doug’s warning “‘hush’”’ sent their aunt 
scurrying behind the portieres. 
wr," Tiptoe, hand in hand came the two 
= little white clad figures. The jolly saint 
ox was intent upon his task—they were al- . 
free most upon him when “blump” went 
aph Doug’s foot against a stool, and in a flash 
ra he straightened up and faced them. 
reel “Jiminy Christmas, what’s this?” he 
sed. cried, and then he scolded them and Ow 
A. questioned them and teased them, found 


both a baby doll for Nancy and a nn Meme” or « e on t 
boat for Doug, and was packing them o. F ding y film eeth 
to bed, when the small girl, not forgetting 

her manners even in the presence of so Aw. nd — 
sorb ay has been found to combat Dental authorities thé world over 
famous a personage, reached up to ~~ film on teeth, and millions of people now endorse this method. Leading 
a warm damp kiss of thanks upon his now use it. jentiidn ane here are urging its 





Mr Avent they dears?” Aunt Mary a com ge a a a ~ — adoption. 
Fo us sii ht ae were coa more or iess. oday 

nga hiding as the children dis- those dingy c oats are inexcusable Other eff 

“Great kids,” agreed Santa, pulling off ain is by a pleasant Pepsodent also multiplies the 
his beard. “I'd forgotten how jolly . starch digestant in the saliva. That 
eee ovat a on Film ruins teeth is there to digest starch deposits 
“Sometimes 1 think Ph.D.’s and pro- = dee oe = you —_ ——— oe otherwise cling and 

shi ’t the best things lif 1 o teeth, gets between the — i 

—— _ ee ee teeth and stays. Then it forms the ain ———y . a pod B .. 

“You ought to have children of your basis of dingy coats which hide the cake aia 1, ro ag now = 
own,” he interrupted calmly. “You’d| teeth’s natural luster. Old-time pe 4 met pl on 
make a wonderful mother.” Film also holds food substance Pp ’ 


soap and chalk, had just opposite 
effects. : 

It polishes the teeth, so film ad- 
heres less easily. 


“And you a wonderful father,’ she which ferments and forms acid. It 
gave him back. holds the acid in contact with the 
“Do you really think so?” he asked| teeth to cause decay. Millions of 


akonas 2S avy 
eQriaee rez 


eagerly. ‘Well, I’ll tell you....” and,| &¢rms breed in it. They, with tar- : 
of = alight, he ‘pulled her down beside| taf, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. wun ait aa ae oe 
— him onto the davenport. ; , ie ay = —— ae successfully done. 
BY BF ws scribbling rapidly upon’. yellow | Paste effectively combats it. So, de 
; «se ) é e ; . ’ - 
s Any telegraph aed” in Onion Sintiom.” The| Spite all care, tooth troubles have Used the world over 
nee address was fairly legible: Miss Liza —_ constantly increasing, and = Now careful people of fifty na- 
ow Connor, | oe pe pon — glistening teeth were rare. o— —. — ‘ey ig 
n at an occasional word or phrase coul ental advice. You can see the 
less be deciphered: “sleeper tonight” “hang New methods now amet in lustrous teeth wherever 
moke expense” “can’t wait any longer’’ “cost Dental science has now found two you look today. To millions of peo- 
of living” “home of our own” “children” effective film combatants. Their ple it has brought a new era in 
2 “Christmas” “all my love’’—and it was action is to curdle film and then teeth cleaning. 
signed “Bill.” His face was radiant and| harmlessly remove it. Years of care- Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
— | he rubbed an absent minded finger now| ful tests have amply proved their Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
‘Oble | 2d thenacross his cheek, as if the feeling} _ efficiency. after using.. Mark the absence of 
——- of that warm little kiss still lingered. A new-type tooth paste has been the viscous film. See how teeth 
-Dr. Jamison—womanlike—wasted sev-| created, based on modern research. whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
eral sheets of engraved writing paper, These two film combatants are em- In one week you will realize that 
before she finally dictated, quite shame-| bodied in it for daily application. this method means new beauty, new 
iys ly, over the wire, to a blase Western} The name of that tooth paste is protection for the teeth. Cut out the 


nion operator: “Gordon, dearest. Pepsodent. coupon now. 
Changed my mind. Hope you haven't. 
ome east at once. Jiminy Christmas, 


nui 








wick, 

cetaatld but I want you! Mary.” PAT. OFF. 

7) And, after the holidays—‘Didn’t I Pa sadéen 10-Day Tube Free —. 
ig _. you,” ane we most sementie 726.08 

ial, 80 th ll, } inki ees 

" an eyelash; “didn’t I-tell you they must fed Se een Ue 
ae - D5 : y y The New-Day Dentifrice Dept. 489, 1104 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago, IIL 
y> th be in love with some one else not : 

— to fall for each other. Why it was per- Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


ron Now advised by leading den- 
‘ tists everywhere. Used by care- 
ful people of fifty nations. All 


Fe y¥wu druggists supply the large tubes. 
Only one tube to a family. 
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FOR HIS MAJESTY 
—THE BABY 


Designs by Ruby Short McKim 
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HETHER one is in actual possession of a baby, or has only a “part interest”’ 
W in one, she will love to a shannaieetidedaabamsekows on this page. 

These have been planned especially for the busy woman, forin thisday and 
age and time of year, where is the woman who is not busy? 

When it comes to decorating baby things, the motifs should be round and daint 
and sort of cuddlylooking, like babies themselves. An over bedecked baby is al- 
most sure to be in worse taste than a much ornamented fat woman. 

The Greedy Geese shown above offer a number of possibilities. They are to be 
done in outline stitch, and may adorn a carriage robe, wee pillowslip, bib or tray 
cloth. Bright red, blue, or green embroidery cotton on white cotton cloth would 
be a good choice for the development of bib or tray cloth. 

What could make a more cunning sacque and bonnet than soft white flannel em- 
broidered in pink or blue clusters of these fat little flowers? They may be worked in 
— or button-hole stitch with spokes radiating from the center, or in outline 
stitch. ° 

These garments could be ribbon bound instead of scalloped, altho a baby scallop 
pattern is easily made by tracing about one-third around a dime. 

Another way in which the flower patterns may be used is in decorating a little 
white dress of batiste or nainsook for a one year old child. The three-cornered de- 
sign will make an excellent yoke effect, and the straight band if so desired may a 
pear above the hem of the frock. It will probably be most effective to do this in ‘* 


ne © Sek) 


rather fine white floss, tho delicate colors may appropriately be used. 
No pattern is needed for this page. Simply transfer thru carbon paper, right 
from this page to the material you want. If you wish a sheet of carbon paper, send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your request to the Home Department 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and it will be supplied promptly. yy 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMINYU 


Send Ten Cents ford. &P Coats 
1D ad Utes (0) Ke baa lel (coed stele) aloes: 


~By Anne Orr 


Little Tots’ Articles 
ARY and her little lamb 


marca most realistically 
across baby’s carriage cover; 
swallows, butterflies, ducks, 
and chickens delight the eye in 
the design of favorite jackets, 
towels, pillows, and other 
pretty and useful articles. 


Hard wear and frequent 
launderings will not hurt them 
in the least if they are made of 
J.&P. Coats Mercerized Cro- 
chet. Ever since its introduc- 
tion, thrifty needleworkers 
have depended on it for 
length of service as well as 
brilliancy and softness. 


CONTENTS 


Page 


a 
Baby Pillow Patterns___20 
aby eiiceiniacenndensartinien’l 
Baby Jacket___....._._16 
Belgian Baby Bonnet___15 
SS eee a, 
Carriage Robe__ = 
Collar in Filet_______ 10 
Collarin General Crochet 

Counterpene_______.___ 
gings for Baby's Use 22 

Filet Nursery Patterns__21 

Girl’s Pocket_________ 10 


Gander Small 


Page 
Hot Water Bag__ 14 
Layette Straps__._._. 7 
Mary =e a Little Lamb 6 
Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary___ 
Nursery Filet (Edge____ 
Patterns for Baby's Use_18 
Powder Puff__._._._........11 
Rose-Set Patterns______13 
Sachet 9 
Sheet, Towel andLayette 
Patterns ________ 
Swallow Pillow—____12 
Sheet Insert____ 13 
“Spend the Day” Bag__.14 
Towels_ 7 


edallion omuate Bara Crochet 
Gown Yoke Pattern___! 1 | 


THE Spoo. Cotton ComPANY, 


Dept. 110, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 


J.&P. COATS 


MERCERIZED CROCHET 
At Leading Stores Everywhere 
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ne Rocker 


Useful—Beautiful 
For 2 Dimes a Day 


Lower Prices Now On 

(_] Farnishings [_} Symphonic Player Pianes 

(_] Symphonic Pianos [| Symphonola Phenographs 
(Check offer and mail ad Today.) 


Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Famlly 
on ae Furnishings and famous Musical 
n 


1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 
Mall this ad—check offer—and give full name and 
address NOW for Big FREE e 


Letthttt Co te 


Dept. FSF-1222, BUFFALO, W. Y., Peoria & Chicage, iil. 
NEW LAMP BURNS 947 AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U. 8. Government and 35 leading univer- 
sities and found to be superior to 10 ordin- 
ary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% 
common .kerosene (coal - oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
one FREE to the first user in each locality 
who will — him introduce it. Write him 
today for full particulars. Also ask him 
to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money make 
$250 to $500 per month. 


T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“LOOMS 
AND UP. BIG 
WEAVINGaTHOME. 


© experience necessary to wea’ 
utiful ru Cal pets, etc., on 


ONEY In 


UNION LOOMS from rags and 
aste material. Homeweavin: 


d wonder- 
priced, easily -operated leoms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St.. Boonville, N. Y. 


for Yourself 
G0 INTO BUSINESS Sa 





t today. Don't put tcf i 


1 
W. WEAVER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
advertisers save you money 


i} On to the next stop. 


PROGRESSIVE- _-+ 
DINNER PARTY > 


A ROUND-THE-YEAR PARTY FOR 
NEW YEAR’S EVE 

Wouldn’t you just be “rarin’ to go” 
if you got an invitation like the above? 
Can’t you just hear your friends say 
“What's a progressive dinner part 3 
New Year’s Eve, too. I'll be there, for 
it sounds like we would have a good 
time.” 

Why not let such a party solve your 
party problems for that evening? It is 
an ideal way for a group of young folks 
to combine their efforts in entertaining, 
and it is a wonderfully good mixer. 
Instead of one individual doing all the 
work it is divided between four different 
hosts and , 

The “Coach and 4” could be an auto- 
mobile, sleigh, or an ordinary farm wagon 
depending on the condition of the roads. 
The first stop on this Year’s Tour is at 
Betty Smith’s. Here April Fool’s day 
is celebrated and the first course of the 
dinner served. The next stop will be 
at Harold Brown’s, with the second 
course of the dinner served as a summer 

icnic; then to Jane Grey’s for Halloween 
Beunts and the third course; and last to 
Dick White’s where the last course of 
the Progressive Dinner is served and the 
party ends the Year’s Tour by wel- 
coming the New Year. 

When the ts arrive at Betty’s 
they are greeted by a clown with “Good- 
bye, so sorry you couldn’t come’, as 
he wy pins a placard on the back of 
each. This card might read “Pinch me,” 
“Tell me my name,” “Please make me 
laugh,” ‘Poke me gently,”’ “Gaze at my 
nose,” or some other equally ludicrous 
command. The room into which the 
ests are ushered contains such — 
Fool arrangements as chairs with broken 
legs glued together insecurely, a hand- 
kerchief pinned to the floor, a vase of 
flowers in which pepper is sprinkled, an 
open box of candy with a card leanin 
against it upon which is drawn a sku 
and crossbones and the words: “Poison. 
Use With Care.” Appropriate April Fool 
games are played for a short time and 
then dinner is announced. 
The dinner table might be decorated 
with red and white crepe paper streamers 
coming from the ceiling to each place and 
ing in red and white popcorn balls to 
which the place card is attached. Beside 
each place is an April Fool Jester made 
by attaching a head of crepe paper and 
cotton to a red and white striped stick 
of candy. The Jester wears a pointed 
ruffle of crepe paper around his neck. 
For the first course of the dinner fruit 
cocktail served in glasses tied with red 
and white ribbons would be good. 
_By this time everyone is reaily be- 
ginning to get hungry and ready to move 


Here they are met by their host with 
“Isn’t it hot! Do come in and take off 
ur hats and have a g'ass of ice cold 
made.” Of course ice lemonade 



















| —on Stoves, Ranges 
. and Furnaces 
m| Send today for the new Kala 
2: mazoo Ca that tells allabout 
Ta our Special 2ist Anniversary 
W Offer quoting money saving 
m to you prices from mani a 
ue 
- et cal pt 4 
= = heaters, furnaces 
days’ tri 
or easy payments. 24 
hour shipments. Pipe 
fess F and 
Money back guarastes, 
















ie Ask for Catalog No. 289 


A Kalamazoo 


race Direct to You 






















$ 2 O OO MUSICAL 


=—— INSTRUMENTS 


FREE 


wonderf —- f teachi ote 
by mailand to the frst pup ine ‘xch locality we will 
0, 

sy Soicar Honjo ‘Guitar, Banjo-Ukulele Mandolin, 
Sanjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely free. A very 

for lessons your only expense. Pay nothing if yes 

lo not learn to a. We also teach Piano and Orgam 
som p ou . Write at once, no obligation. 

SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIO 
1815 Orchard 8 Dept. 168 Chicago, IL 
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puts The Original Quickit 

“Wizard” gasoline and kero 
sene lamps and lanterns ahead 
of all competition—new 
exclusive automatic ci 


device— 
merators because of ca 
fon. No more lights going oot fram 
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$5 to $15 DAILY 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


had 


living room, which contains fans of every 
description, lemonade in a pitcher, and 
other summery looking things, lead the 
way to the dining room, where the second 
course of the dinner is served on the 
floor upon newspapers in‘ picnic style. 
Napkins could be half sheets of news- 
papers upon which the names of the 
guests are written. The second course 
should be the most substantial of all. 
It might consist of date and nut or cheese 
sandwiches, potato salad, sliced chicken 
with cranberry jelly and warm rolls 
served from the kitehen on paper plates 
with hot chocolate to drink. After the 
picnic hold a series of regulation picnic 
contests in the form of home field sports. 

After such strenuous exercise everybody 
will feel like eating again so the tour is 
continued. At Jane’s home a ghost silent- 
ly meets the guests, leads them around 
to the cellar door and down to the cellar 
thru the Ghost’s Passageway which is 
filled with anything handy, such as bed- 
springs, boxes, gunny sacks filled with 
something that scrunches when stepped 
on; and in which one encounters clammy 
gloves filled.with wet salt, ghosts, and 
mysterious noises. 

Finally the guests are led into the dim- 
ly lighted parlor, and are seated in a 
semi-circle before a fire which is made in 
this way: The top of a baking powder 
can is set in a broad, shallow pan of sand 
which in turn rests on a box covered 
with a strip of metal. Pour into this lid 
wood alchool to within an inch of the top, 
add a teaspoonful of: boric acid powder 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. Touch a 
match to this and the result will be a 

tly green light. For safety, don’t 
ght it until everyone is seated and quiet. 
At this moment a ghost slowly enters, 
seats himself by the fire and tells three 
or four harrowing ghost stories. 

The guests will ad to adjourn to 
the dining-room for the third course of 
the dinner, which may be merely a fruit 
g.ad with cider and salt wafers. 

The centerpiece of this table, by the 
way, might be a Happy Jack O’Lantern 
made by cutting out Jack O’Lantern’s 
features from an ordinary shoe box. Of 
course he would have to have a face on 
each side and end. Then the box is fin- 
ished by pasting orange paper over it and 
placing a lighted candle inside. 

At the last stop an impromptu stunt 
show may well be chosen to finish out 
the evening until five minutes of twelve. 
Then everyone sits down in silence to 
watch the clock and promptly at twelve 
they vie with each other to see who can 
be the noisiest. Instruments for makin 
noise have previously been duacant 
by‘untangling strings to a hidden present. 

After the New Year has arrived the 
last course of the dinner is served. This 
may consist of Birthday cake, dessert, 
coffee, nuts and candy. 

If you wish directions for games ap- 
propriate to each of the four seasons, 
send a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to the Entertainment Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and they 
will be sent promptly. 


SWEETS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Chocolate Covered Nuts.—Melt sweet 
chocolate over hot water. Then set the 
dish in cold water and beat a few minutes. 
Stir in any kind of shelled nuts, salted if 
they are preferred. Drop by spoonfuls on 

paper and cool quickly. 

Stuffed Prunes.—Soak large prunes over- 
hight. Drain, remove stones, put in 
Medium hot oven to plump. If still 

p, set away to dry out a while. Stuff 
Prunes with nut meats, a bit of un- 
cooked fondant mixture and nuts, crystal- 

ginger, peanut butter or halves of 
Marshmallows. Roll the prunesin granu- 

or confectioners’ sugar. Dates may 
be stuffed in the same way, but the 
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to throw away a lot. 


Raisin Bread Pudding 
Three-fourths cup Sun-Maid Seeded 
Raisins, 2 eggs, 4% teaspoon salt, but- 
ter size of an egg, 4 cup sugar, cinna- 
mon to taste, 44 large loaf of stale 
bread, 2 bananas or applee. 
Soak the stale bread over night in 
water. When time to make the pudding 
press as much water as possible from 
the bread so that the bread is about 
the same consistency as dough, then 
take a fork and get all lumps out. Do 
mot leave the crust if it cannot be 
mashed to the same consistency as the 
bread. Add well beaten eggs, salt and 
stir. Add raisinsmixed with the butter. 
Put into dish in layers, covering each 


layer with sliced banana, sugar and 


cinnamon. Bake in slow oven until 


brown. Serve with whipped cream. 


Ali measurements for this recipe 
Gre bevel. A 





@ not need to be soaked or dried.—A. C. 


best for pie and br 
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She Knows 


how to use left-over bread and make 
the farm hands like it 


OTS of bread was used on her table, but lots of it also was left over. She used 


But now she knows what to do with it, for one day she found a recipe which told 
her how to use raisins in bread pudding. 


It made “a new dish” of it. 
delighted with the raisins and became enthusiasts. 


Men who didn’t like plain “bread pudding” were 


Now she never wastes a slice of bread. She even has 
to bake bread especially to make this pudding. 


Try the recipe and see how good it is—with 


Sun-Maid Raisins 


Hear your men folks call for more, and how they 
compliment you. Try it now. 

Be sure you get Sun-Maids—the finest raisins grown. 

Your retailer should sell you Sun-Maid Seeded 
Raisins (in 15 oz. blue packages), the best bread- 
pudding raisins, for not more than 20c. 

Insist on Sun-Maids, the kind you know are good. 

Mail coupon for free book of tested Sun-Maid 
recipes. 

SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS 
Membership 13,000 
Dept. B-112, FRESNO, CALIF, 





| CUT THIS OUTAND SENDIT 1 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers : 


Dept. B-112, Fresno, Calif. 
| Please send me copy of your free book,“ Recipes With Raisins,” | 


| Name 
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| Street | 


l City __ State 
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4212—Figured silk is used for this attractive 

frock with collar and cuffs of crepe trimmed with 

— my of metal ribbon. This model is in slipon 

Waist and skirt portions are draped in soft 

eis: The pettern is cut in sizes 16, 18, and 20 
a Price 12 cents. 


4179—The simplicity of this house dress is 
its best feature. The pleasing fulness above the 
bust, and an equally comfortable allowance on 
the ‘sides at the hips, are practical points that 
will appeal to the woman who likes neatness and 
comfort in her house dresses. e sleeve in short, 
length is attractive and comfortable, while the 
long sleeve may be turned up for convenience 
n working. This pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Price 12 cents. 


4171—One could use voile, crepe, or nainsook 
for this child’s dress for oe wear, or gingham or 
pereale for every day. The sleeve may be in 
wrist or elbow length. The pattern is cut in sizes 
1, 2, 4 and 5 years, and is priced at 12 cents. 


4188—Plaid gingham in tones of brown has 
been used for this good-looking frock for a Laan 

irl. The dress is attractive in ga 
ricotine, percale and other seasonable ore ay 
The sleeve may be finished in wrist or elbow length. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Price 12 cents, 





Catalogue Notice Pan oS Wineer 15 1921-1922 rion. containing 


atterns, a concise and com 
points for the neodie, te, lus 
dressmaker. 


of Ladies’, Misses’ and y~ yd 


600 designs 
hensive article on -yt Af also 
trating 30 







































































4183 


4170—This is a very smart and very comfort- 

ghee style, with new and attractive features. The 

pockets in the smock will please the 

little fellow, and the knickers, too, — of ng oem 

large eno’ to hold all those that boys 

like to keep with them. Pattern ‘is Sout in sizes 
2, 3, 4 and 6 years. Price 12 cents. 


4209—Black velvet and squirrel fur_make the 
very dressy coat shown in this sxetch. For — 
wear broad cloth, velours or other 
might better be chosen. Fur or fatric-fur boamhe 
Se yee mee Be be used for collar and cuffs. 
e collar may be worn turned up high, or rolled 
? with the fronts open. Pattern is cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Price 12 cents. 
4177—Coat dressstyles have been “rediscovered”, 
and are shown this season in many attractive ver- 
sions. The design here portrayed has very simple 
lines, and is easy to make. 
kasha or broad cloth. The pattern is cut in 6 sizes, 
34 to 46 inches bust measure. 
4222—Here is a good looki 
school girl to wear with sleeveless dresses a 
seperate skirts. 
crepe de chine, or voile, or in silk or flannel. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 4 to 14 years. Price 12 cents. 


4191—The slip is an almost indispensable gar- 
ment, especially dresses, 
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of the various simple stitches). Alivaluable hints tothe home will 
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The one shown here has good lines and 
able fulness and is easy to mate, It ma 
of long cloth, batiste, rope, oii or satin; ba batiste 
and filet lace are combined in the one pictured. 
The pattern is cut in 4 sizes, emall, 34-36; mi 
42-44; extra large, inches 

ry measure. Price 12 cents. 

4183—This style will readily appeal to tht 
woman who desires freedom and comfort as a> 
plied to bloomers. Sateen, aye flannel 1g 
Gad oii avo goed materials for, thie mot 

ttern is cut in 4 sizes; small, 

1-33; large, 35-37; extra a goat 


this po garment m 
than The one piece style ~~ A aap ‘ 
It is good for *veldyne, | _ e. Be = = = noe 
somewhat more practi p mapeel 
— conta. is cut in 4 sizes; medium, large 
jouse for the | large Price 12 cents. ‘ ail 
It may be developed in batiste, = to _— Fey a here ilar 
trated, The model is also good for cotton crepe 
atege gad pees’. This pattern is cut in 4 sizes 
small, ; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extr® 
for wear with one-piece large,46-48 inches bust measure. Price 12 cen™® 
How to Order 72,01, suz,iheltents torn tar Saeber ad 
wanted, enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and address 
bes Mok Moines, Iowa. Patterss 
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FASHION HINTS 

In spite of the popularity of circular 
effects, godets, tiered skirts and draperies, 
the slim silhouette is much in evidence. 
Even the revived flares are so manipu- 
lated that they do not appear to add 
much in width or fullness. ; 

A popular type of dress for this season 
is the coat dress. It is shown in many 
versions and materials. It may be made 
in Russian effect with the side closing 
may have a vest or panel trimming and 
a collar, or may be cut in boat neck style. 
Its sleeve may be as fancy dictates. If 
made of broadcloth or kasha, with a 
removable collar the frock will do duty 
as an afternoon or street dress. 

If fag have decided for a draped dress, 
and do not like a very long skirt, you may 
have long lines simulated by added loose 

els. 
As a fitting accompaniment to draped 
wns and coat dresses, we have the under 
ip of silk or crepe, or if you like, of pon- 
gee or longcloth. 


LAST-MINUTE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


From a remnant of gay figured terry 
cloth such as one finds in the upholstery 
department, a celluloid ring and a seven- 
year-old tassel, and a two-yard remnant 
of narrow = braid was constructed the 
roomy and attractive bag shown in its 
— state at the left of the sketch 

ow. 

The two small sketches in the center 
show clearly how it is made; no pattern is 


necessary. The se circle shows the 
top of the bag and the lower one the 
underside. 7 


To make, cut two circles of terry cloth 
sbout twelve inches in diameter. A 
kettle cover may serve as a pattern or a 
piece of - folded and withits corners 
rounded off. Slit one circle to the exact 
middle as illustrated in the upper draw- 
ing, and bind the raw edge with gold 
braid. Bias binding in a harmonious color 
might be used instead of braid. 

lace the wrong sides of the two circles 

ther and baste around the edges, then 
stch on the machine. Trim the raw 
edges and cover with the braid or binding, 
sew on a ring or a loop of cord for a handle, 
and a tassel at the bottom. 

Such a bag is a most welcome gift to the 
woman who sews for it is large enoughto 
hold everything one needs for the after- 
noon club meeting, and the slit at the side 
makes it easy to use. 

The other bag shown at the right is 
made from a good six-inch length cut from 

leg of an otherwise wornout black 
silk stocking. Sew around top and 
m twice on the sewing machine 
with a very short stitch to prevent runs 
then gather the lower edge into a small 
bunch and finish with a wooden button 
mold covered with a bit of silk. A tassel 
be attached also if desired. 
sing black silk or mercerized floss 
@ochet a simple edge around the top and 
& beading thru which may be run narrow 
black ribbon or cord drawstrings. This 
really requires a lining, for which 
oT" of black or colored silk may be 











GIFTS 


that are sure to please 


= Florient (Flowers of 
the Orient) 
Tale and Face Powder 









Fairy textured powder for the 
face. Talc of moon-beams 
and silver rays for the body. 
A gift for the woman who 
loves daintiness. A gift for 

her who loves Florient. Sub- 
Florient Extract 


tly scented with this delight-. 
and ful perfume. 
Price, Tale 25¢ 
Toilet Water a gee. 





















Lovely as a Japanese landscape - 
with the cherry blossoms in full 
bloom. THAT gives you an 
idea of Florient (Flowers of the 
Orient). Perfume for the hand- 
kerchief. Toilet water if you pre- 
fer. In good taste—both of them. 


Price, $1—§$2 


Pr 
In Every Xmas Stocking 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
scarcely needs an introduction. 
Grown-ups know it—use it— 
like it. Children enjoy its 
pleasant taste. An excellent all- 
round-the-family gift. 


2 Large Tube, 25c 


1 Rapid-Shave Cream 
for a Man 


Here's just the thing for the out-of- 
“\ doors man—a real help for the both- 
ersome shave. Either the ‘‘Handy- 
Grip’’ Shaving Stick or Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave Cream makes a wel- 
come gift for Dad or Brother. 


Large Size, 35¢ 










HIGH GRADE KNIFE ‘90 |For “HIS” 

















Sell direct, entire or AweXK YOU CAN 
EXTRA MOREY crresrneses ti || SOE mae, AU CAN 
full 


homes. Exclusive territory, 150,000 already sold 
in New England. THE REEVES COMPANY, Others start off making $4 an hour either i or spare 





























a BS MILFORD, CONN, || ume, A ree ee dful, 7-pisce Solid Aluminum Handle 
NEY MAKER Cutlery Set with © $1.50 pesmium URER, Matehessive: 
in all utensils, ware die ooze Wlta today KEW ERA MVC. OO. 

wAnereo: $05 Meateon Bt. Dept. 466, CHICAGO, 













become the most popular person 
in your “‘set.’ 

New Easy Method 
is a revelation. Nothing’else like 
it for thoroughness and rapidity. 








Se, = : that young rita 
old fine w 
Leesp to Play any amazing “kill. +0 Fourie : 
nstrument music”—but actual anak 
Piano Mandolin learned quickly right in your 
Orsan — and own home. 
ioun rapes 
Clarinet Harmony & Free Book 
anjo Compositon | offers this wonderful musical 
spate Sight Singing pportunity -Send for it toda: 
ane eP ween a before copies are exhauste 
Calle Tr ae You'll be astounded, thrilled. 
G z ~~ om — fascinated, at this easy, rapid 
Automatic Finger way to become a veritable 
Contre: master of your favorite instru- 
Voice ane Speech ment. ame below the in- 
Cuil strument you are particulary 
interested in. 











U. 8. SCHOOL of MUBIC, 912 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. City 


Send me your amazing free book ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home."’ This does not put me under any 
obligation. (Please Write Name Pisinty.) 
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great phonograph wi e diam 

oducer — and your choice of records, for 

only 1 .00.Pay balance at rateof only a fewcents 
. Hear it in your own home 


. Only$1.00down. Seize thisopportunity. 
Write for Book 


Get our New Edison catalog. Your name and 
address on a post card or letter is enough. Find 
out about this offer—while this offer 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dists. 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept. 2519 , Chicago, Ill. 

















Invalid Chair 


RETZCO Invalid Chair com- 
bines comfort and strength with 
low price. We specialize in wheel 
chairs of utmost durability for 
home and street 
use. Riveted process 
eliminates loose 
spokes.Selected oak 
frames. Cane seat, 
back and front. 
Black enamel finish. 
Steel suspension 
type wheels, with 
hand rims. 


BETZCO STANDARD 
Chair has adjust- - 
able back. Reclining 

attachment operated by thumb 
nut, 'owers back and raises leg 
rest—converts chair into couch. 
You get the “Best” from Frank 
5. Betz Company. Get FREE 
Invalid Cha Catalog—gives 
full Gescriptions. Fi prices, sizes, 
etc. No obligation. Send coupon 
or write for book—postal will do. 


FRANK S. BETZ COMPANY, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
CHECK THE INFORMATION DESIRED 
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O Send prices and Send Agent’® 
Invalid Chair Catalog C) proposition 
WM es doesensceteseseseccencesceesooneeesss 
BREED s ¢ c cenecececoveccecsstéeccccéébtcccses 
™ Prin -—ssseeceaeananasaesanee: 
Prin cironiary, & Ch per. Lp 
Larger $35. "Job press $150. Save money. 
-h, forothers, big profit. Easy, rulessent. 
Write factory press catalog, TYPE, cards, 
paper. THE PRESS Co. ‘Moriden,Conn. 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW BOOKS 


LEASE suggest an entertaining new 
novel as a Christmas gift for Grandma 
Haley,” a friend said to me the other 
day. “She was 86 last August, and when I 
asked her what she’d like for Christmas, 
what do you think she said? ‘A good love- 








Become musician so quickly as 
to astound everyone. ty | story!’ But she has real taste in books, 
firesomre “exercises” Youll soon | YOU know, and can recognize trash as 


quickly as ‘the next one.’ 

Of course I thought at once of Vande- 
mark’s Folly, by Herbert Quick—a sane 
sound and very entertaining story of 
ae eg in Iowa. It’s a love story, too, 

ut the love element doesn’t predominate. 
Father would enjoy that book and so 
would Mother, or even 14-year-old Ralph. 
The Covered Wagon, by Emerson Hough, is 
another novel of the same period; not 
quite so important, perhaps, but well 
written and reads able. 

“But isn’t there a new book by Edith 
Wharton?” my friend asked. “If some- 
one else chooses Vandemark’s Folly and 
The Covered Wagon for Grandma 

ang “ # told her. “The Glimpses of the 
Moon, Mrs. Wharton, is one of the bi 
books by the year, much discussed and 0 
course beautifully written. It gives a 
vivid picture of the artificial life led by a 
group of rich Americans abroad. I don’t 
know Grandma Haley, so I can’t tell you 
whether or not she’d like it, but go slow 
with The Glimpses. It doesn’t suit eve 
one, you know. Father wouldn’t read it, 
or Unele Ben, and as for Ralph, he’d never 
get beyond the first page.’ 

“Then I'll give The Glimpses of the 
Moon to Harriet,” said my friend decided- 
ly. “She has a very discriminating taste 
and enjoys really literary thin She’d 
like that better than The Covered Wagon.” 

I might have told her that Maria 
Chapdelaine, by Louis Hemon, a French 
writer (the book is a translation), would 
probably suit more people than any other 
recent novel with the possible exception 
of Herbert Quick’s. It is an idyllic and 
beautifully, written lovestory of French- 
Canadian pioneering how the pioneers 
are glorified these days! 

The much discussed novels of the year 
are One of Ours, by Willa Cather, a story 
of the war and its psychological effect on 
a Nebraska farm boy; The Vehement 
Flame, by Margaret De and, a strong story 
of marital unhappiness; The Head of the 
House of Coombe, by Frances: Hodgson 
Burnett—a romantic and detailed English 
story; and This Freedom, a novel by A. 8S. 
M. Hutchinson, author of If Winter 
Comes, which was so widely read a year 
ago. 
successful gifts if presented to the right 

son. But the giving of any one of them 





you are absolutely sure of the recipient’s 
taste. 

And speaking of the children, The Boy 
Scout’s Year-Book is always a suitable - 
for a boy of the scout age, and The 
Scout’s Life of Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell 
is still better. The Minds and Manners 
of Wild Animals, by William Hornaday, is 
a splendid boys’ book, and of course any- 
thing by Fabre, the great French natu- 
ralist, is very fine. For either boys or 
girls, but particularly for girls, Sarah 
Teasdale’s new anthol ogy of verse, Rain- 
bow Gold, makes a charming gift. Then 
there is The Girl’s Book of Verse, an excel- 
lent new collection chosen by’ Mary G. 
Davis. And The Windy Hill, by Cornelia 
Meigs, is a well-written story for girls 
between the ages of 10 and 16. Miss 
Meigs is one of the few really good 
writers for girls. 

Altogether, there are many new books 
which would make delightful Christmas 
gifts, but choose them with thought, for 
a badly chosen book is not one whit 
better than no book at all.—H. C. L. 





Any of these books would make | 22% 


is a ticklish and difficult business unless | £<§ 
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Crooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


Cure Yourself or Your f or Your Child at Home, at Home, 
Withoet Pain or inconvenience, of a 
inal Deformity with the W 
BURT METHOD. 
No matter how old you are, or 





















bow long yes have suffered, or 
what kind of spinal de- 
formity you have, there ig 
—— and a possible cure 


& yee. 
yr lance 
steel and yet — = 
very comfortable 
J gives an even, eaten 
oungest to the weakened] 
formed spine. It is 
4 easy to take off or put 
on as @ Coat, causes no In- 
convenience, and does not 
chafe or irritate. No one 
can notice you wearing it, 


Oure Yourself 
At Home 


















The Y,o-7 is 
made tu fit each fn- 
dividual case. It weighs ounces 
where other/supports weigh 
pounds. The price is within 
the reach of all. Hundreds of 
doctors recommend it. 


We GUARANTEE Satisfaction and LET 
YOU USE IT 30 DAYS. 


If you or your child are suf- ; 
fering from spinal trouble 7° 
of any nature, write us at ¢ 
once for our new book with ; 
full information and refer- § © . 
ences, Describe case fully = 
80 we can advice you intelligent- 
ly. The Philo Burt Method con- 
sisting of a scientific appliance 
and & course especial exer- 
cises, has produced wonder bene- 
fit or cure in over 40,000 cases. 
Phile Burt , 288-24 Odd: 
a amestown, MN. Yo 





















































































RELIEF FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 







- the nose 
and throat 
























MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
Give vaeleen 












This handsomely d ed thin model 

watch for only $7.95. nuine eter Gitte 
ace; screw back ne 

—A ¢ land: itch 
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rome Dept.221. Chi 


WHITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerose: 
lanterns shine with a brian a 


M 
a ee 
poy ONG 53 ccna somes 


Soo G0 ia penta stamps or a er 
J Ss, D not satisfied. 






THE 
FAMOU 











Your money 


= WHITE FLAME LIGHT 00. 





no money. AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


ae 


_— ve yearsexpe 
model or sket 
epiienente po i a Sy ties 
references an Tso ntion assure Dé. 
pe: atte . 


Franklin H.Hough,516 Washington L.& T.Bidg., 
A PyAGS SALES! 300% PROM 
ie SER cat SE a ae Te me 


=~ be 14 Ce., 1 "7941-2 Irving Parks 
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DECEMBER MUSIC OFFERINGS 


‘Music is an art which in one way or 
another actually interests more thousands 
of people, more occupies their thoughts, 
more ministers to their enjoyment than 








any science or than most ranches of 
literature and learning. Dwight. 
Vocal 







The Old Road, by Scott. (b-e). This 
song of wandering is a good standard | BE 
song for a program; it is the kind an) BE 
audience thoroly enjoys. Splendid ac-: BE 
companiment and rhythm. Not written’ BE 
especially for men, but as it is not a love 
gong, men like to use it. It may be had 
for male and mixed quartette or ladies 


“ 

How I Want You, by Horne. 
(ec) . One of the prettiest little love 
songs you can imagine, with a very 
pleasing melody carried thruout, some- 
times in the treble and then in the bass 
clef. Not difficult to sing. 

Homesick, by Irving Berlin. (e-). 
No use trying to describe a song with 
a title like this one. The accompaniment 
is good and a ukulele arrangement is 
Ay included with each cop 

I’m Just a Little Blue for 2 b 
oe. (e-d). 7 nat a “blues - : 
song, but a ve aut new waltz| BE Cao of 24 Sstocent etziee of : 

la by the wiee of “Your Eyes Have | BE ; Smith & Barnes and Mirohbe : 


Told Me So.” —— | —- 2]: 

so it may used for a solo or duet. | S& 

Behind the Clouds There’s Always | BB } h Ch f 180, 000 : 
Sunshine, by Von Tilzer. (d-d). A very e oice O 

‘theery song with an easy bright ac- 5 Smith & Barnes 


‘eompaniment. 
Player Pianos, Grand and Upright Pianos 


O Lovely Night, by Offenbach. (e-g). 
he the best known song _ “Tales 
man,” and is one o a ae 
; Picture 180,000 homes—equivalent to every single family in a city the size of 
Beau tiodie a FP pA - i y m — Michigan—making careful comparisons and finally deciding that a 
duet. oo aay =o Smith & Barnes piano was best — to bring the joy of music into their 
or due home! The proven experience of these thousands of others is a clear true guide 
to you. For 38 years we have been building a reputation for quality, instantly 
ae peeny evident hen | piano or player-piano 
roduc y our two t factories. Summon into your 
pase oa ome the [benntienel Oe e whole world of music, Play the 
compositions of the great masters upon an instrument, 

youhearthebeauti- | the tone of which does justice to your playing. 
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Instrumental 
| Rhyme Road to Music Land, by Parsons, 
Book 1. This is a beginner's book for 
@hildren. Everything is explained in 
Thyme and illustra’ so carefully step 
*by step, that anyone who can read will| 8 




















be able to teach a child music by using a ful, deep, rich tone ae 

it. Each leaf of the book is pasted on| GB] S.n@trsiter Plance | SMITH, BARNES & STROHBER CO. 5 

— oy so it wa ond ate, = HB | and Player Pianos. Manafacturers B 
sure both you and the children wi enue Chica Illinois 

be pleased with this method. ag ne - a 








‘aper Chain aw Lynes, Grade 2. | sym 


An attractive num for the young | = smiTH, BARNES & STROHBER CO. : c 
Dept. 11 —1872 Clybourn Ave,., Chicago, Ill, FREE 
Please send me, free, postpaid, your book of “Favorite 
4 8”, with words and music, without obligation on 


student. It is not very hard, but sounds 
32-PAGE 
UW 1) ___SONG BOOK/ :$%%; 


more _.. than it really is. 
Tam O'Shanter, by Warren, Grade 5. 
“A very showy descriptive number telling 
eX 9 mark in square | Place X mark in squar 
you do not | shove if you wish us to 9 Just pgp Bg 
2 pans or a player quae catalogs with the "Favorite Songs”. 60 songs 














Right race with the witches. 
* Violin and Piano 

To a Wild Rose, by MacDowell. 
Written by the foremost of American 
femposers is this beautiful melody. It is 
Rot difficult and the accompaniment is 


i 


music of Tam O’Shanter’s wild mid- 
ree song book, with words and music, 
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Easy t ) Gd Easy to Pay 












Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 
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+ z SEPTEMBER MUSIC COUPON 

mantle. Be (Which expires December 31st.) True-Tone 

» strain. . ae Tiny Hy of Heaven’s Blue, 40 cents. one 

rantesd - ornia, cents. 2 Easiest of all wind instruments toplay. You 

sample After the Rain, 30 cents. 7) learn thescal h d pl ! 

yr $L.t Love's Telephone, 30 cents. sirs int apoeoie. "Great for homes, Cher b, UNDER MASTER TEACHERS 
50. 

a ick, 


Rose of My Heart, 20 cents. lodge, echool and ee music. 
7 > F T tr . 
The Picture Ge World Lov - Best, 10 cents. , ree rial You may Fy any . ) At Hi ome 





ment in your home 6 days. If perfectly 






peice Vespers, 40 cents. satisfied, pay for it on easy terms to suit 










alling Leaves, 15 cents. your convenience. 














A Complete Conservatory Course 





fi zane 15 cents. ur Free 
‘ a ont Piano ’ EFT S: Saxophone Book ‘ Free 8. Sorogh B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
Searf Dan ‘ i rs ~ 4; man Since P things 7a would tor to sod bane y great Americanand mropess, Spochers. En- 
DECEMBER “MUSIC COUPON : cation any other in are interested in. | dorsed by Paderewski.Master teachers guide and coach 






(This coupon agen March 31, 1923) BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
The Old Road, 40 cents. Voice, Public School Music Violin, Cornet, Mand 
Honey, How I Want You, 30 cents. Guitar, Banjo, or Reed an—and we will send our 


H om ae Catalog with details t.Send now. 
4-1, ae oleae lanl TOL T OM | canvenstry DeTENSION CONSERVATORY 


escher Block ° « @ Indiana Write telling us course you — 
at ~~ Oe Any Instrument jnrercsved in— Piano. Harm 







nee ee Oe 


















Bon the Clouds, 30 cents. - 710 Siegel-Myers Bide. Chicago, Illinois 
4 O Lovely Night, 15 cents. in 2 Years ean eae ——- 
“igs nstrumental sO N IGS S i yoy 
— Pa Chai Wal ~ ph a Meets all ap ed for e- | | with beautiful colored 
‘aper n tz cents - 
T oO : and the jeading profess This Laleby * latest hit, 90c. 
rornt = Chee. 2 = ae anes air ee ere eae & areas 12 cmicaao 










To a Wild Rose, 35 cenis. 
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Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. 
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Head off that Croup 
with Musterole 


Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get beyond 
control, 

The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 

Sold by all druggists, in tubes and 
jars, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Candle 





Power 

















Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful new 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illuminat on. 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
%% air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with match. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lenterns. 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. Com- 
missions peid same dey you teke 
orders. 0 experience necessery. 
Get started et once. Big season 
now on. Write todey for catalog 
and special agente offer. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
232 Lamn Bidg., Akron, 0, 










You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
finder, the wonderful illustrated 
news and story paper published at Wasn- 

ington, for people everywhere. This paper 
is the Ford of the publishing world; has half a 
million subscribers, Chuckfullofjust the kindof reading you 
want. Question Box answers your questions, Real fun for all. 
Exciting serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) 
today for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than 
pleased. Pathfindes, 675 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 









al the 


; an set. 
yours. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
falters, Young & Co., 3332 W. 38th Place, Dept. 615 Chicago 


FPATANT OFROTBCTIOW 















Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for free blank 
form **Evidence of Concept! »n"’ to be sign . 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’ 

427 Ouray Building Washington. D. C. 









COMBINATION Nut bowl and nut cracker. 
Agents making big money selling them. Write quick for orices. 





A BRIGHT BIT OF BLUE 

WONDER,” said Miss White, the 

I jolly little teacher of the first grade, 

“I wonder how many of you had your 

tm open when you walked back to school 
this noon.” 

It was just before closing time on a 
winter afternoon. The children had be- 
come listless but every hand was quickly 
raised at the question. They were sure 
they had not walked with their eyes closed. 

“Then,” said the teacher, ‘perhaps you 
saw the same bright bit of blue that Isaw. 
I will let you guess what it was.” 

Several hands went up. 

“It was Jimmie’s blue stocking cap,” 
guessed a boy on the back row when the 
teacher nodded to him. 

“No, it was a brighter blue that that.” 

“Was it Margaret’s new dress?” 

“No, my blue object had some white 
about it.” 

“Was it the sky and the clouds?” asked 
another boy. 

“No,” said Miss White, “if your eyes 
had been wide open you would have seen 
that the sky is gray today. This bright 
bit of blue has also a bit of black. We will 
have one more guess.”’ 

Virginia Kincaid on the front seat was 
waving her hand frantically. 

“You may tell us what it is, Virginia.” 

Now Virginia had formed the bad habit 
of raising her hand when the others did, 
whether she had an answer ready or not. 
This was one of those times when she had 
not stopped to think. Slowly she rose to 
her feet wondering what to say, when— 
the bell rang! 

“Never mind, Virginia, we must put 
our desks in order now. You keep your 
guess a secret and we will let you tell us 
tomorrow morning what you think it is.” 

Virginia sat down with a relieved sigh. 
She was sure she could think of the right 
thing by morning and she promised her- 
self that always after that she would do 
her thinking first. 

“No, I can’t tell you what it is, for it is 
a secret, you know,” Virginia said to her 
little friends as they walked home. She 
was thinking how very strange it was to 
keep a secret you didn’t know yourself. 
Her eyes were wide open now. She 
had not found the bit of blue, and was very 
sorry she had pretended to know. 

She was eating her supper when she 
heard a jay bird calling, “Please, please, 
please,’’ it seemed to say. 

“T wonder what can be the matter with 
that bird,” said Virginia’s mother, “it has 
been calling that way for a long time.” 
Virginia, too, wondered about it. She 
went to the back door and listened. Sure- 
ly the bird was in trouble, but it was 
almost dark and Virginia did not want 
to go out to see about it. She would have 
to put on her rubbers, her’ cloak and tam— 
it was 30 much trouble. Still, there must 
be something wrong. Finally she wrapped 
herself up and went out into the growing 
darkness. She could just make out the 
fluttering bird on the feeding perch. 
“Why, you poor thing!’ she exclaimed, 
“you have caught your foot in the wire 
suet basket.” ;' 
Carefully she loosened the bird’s foot. 
She stood a moment with the freed jay 
bird in her hand and stared hard at it. 
“You're it!’’ she cried, pointin 
finger at him, “you’re the bright bit of 
blue.” The bird did not deny it. “Tell 
me, did you fly over the schoolhouse 
about noon?” And the jay as he flew 
upward said something that sounded 


her 





One pound nuts free. 


Process S. F. Company, Salina, Kansas 
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; AP With Dirty 
\j1 Coal and Wood 









Throw away the coa! scuttle—banish the 
wood pile. Don’t worry about coal short- 
age or — prices. Amazing new inven- 
tion, the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner turns your 
Ne hs tn one minute ship the : 
Ste he Deebes, ou have ‘as mock or as 
heat as you want et turn of valve. 


Cheaper than Coal or 
Wood—3 Times the Heat 


Notan oil heater. No wicks, no smells, no 
waiting. A real gas burner, The Oliver 
makes its own gas from 96% air and 6% 
coal oil (kerosene) the cheapest fuel there 
is. Gives three times heat of coalinstantly. 
Heats and bakes better, quicker by simply 

turning valve. Saves time, money, drudg 


Use it in Your Stove 30 Days FREE 


Sixteen models — one for every stove, heater or furnace 

No more building fires—no more heavy coal to carry and 

lift—no more cold rooms in winter, Put the Oliver ip 

our stoves now— 80 days FREE 

n’t risk a cent. Iron-ciad, Money 

Back Guarantee protects you. Abso 
lutely safe, last a lifetime, 


\ 
ia) Write for FREE BOOK 
a Get ttractive book FREE. T 
BaD Seta tite Stisacrfol Oliver, Write now 
new low introductory price offer .H 
fore winter. 0} 


: ¢ your Olivers in 
BURNER & MACHINE CO.2012LOliver Bidg., St. 
er ts f of Of) Bu 


AGENTS 232s 


ages See is easy. Exclusive 


day 
So? Weclic tes Doce anmale cnse’ 


















Get Our Free Color Card 


See for yourself the fine quality and beautiful 
fast colors of ‘“‘Homewool” Yarn. Sold only 







direct to you at big savings. It’s easy and 
inexpensive to make usefuland stylish sweaters 
and other knitted things with this splendid 
durable yarn. Thousands of women knit 

only with “*‘Homewool” Yarn. Have 
us send you free the complete 
“‘Homewool” catalog. Don't 
delay—write early. 

HOME WOOLEN MILLS 


Founded 3876 \\ 
237 Main St., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

































DOLLARS 
IN HARES 


STOVES & 
RANGES 


OSIER 





. Send , 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
155 State St. Marion, Ind 





exactly like, ‘”“Deed-I-did, ’deed-I-did.”— 
M. J. T. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY SILVERPLATE 
' The poms clerk gave little Willie 
a banana Willie’s mother, noticing 
Willie’s slowness in thanking the clerk, fagOs oe zy wry 
said ie ver Willie, — do wn say?” MH ies ee f' Reon a 
e very prompt y answered, “I say “4 BAe nas \ 45 
skin it.””—Scientific Refining. , | —_— yh a eZ is vy 


ANSWER TO NOVEMBER MAZE 
Enter the maze at the lower left-hand 


corner, and the path will describe the out- 
line of a turkey. 








Two Cornishmen starting from opposite 
‘places were to travel to different destina- 
tions past a common point. They wished 
to know who would arrive there first, but 
could not think how to decide this. 

At last Jack had the solution. “There’s 
a stump there, ain’t there ’Enry?” 

“There is,” said ’Enry. “That’s where 
we turn and go in hopposite directions.” 

“IT ’ave it,” announced Jack. “If you 
get to the stump first, you put a stun on 
it, an’ if I get there first I'll knock it off.” 





| 
Hi 





“+ 
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Hai eas 


“Now, son, I want to give you some 
advice,” said a man wellknown for his 
closefisted tendencies. 

“All right, Dad, but why give it away 
if it is good?” 


ACROSTIC 











2 
a 
‘“ 

CAS 


One indifferent to pleasure or pain. 

An inhabitant of heaven. 

A country of northern Africa. 

One name for Armadillo. 

A vast chasm. 

First and final letters spell name of 
the children’s favorite saint. 


= 
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Little Jackie: I want another box of 
pills like I got for mother yesterday. 

Chemist: Did your mother say they 
were good? 

Little Jackie: No, but aod just fit my 
airgun.—Pearson’s Weekl 


he sensible plan 
in 
se gift-giving 


No gift is appreciated more than silverware, 
and the most effective way to give silverware 
is for friends or family to unite in giving differ- 


ent pieces in the same pattern so that the re- 
sult is a more or less complete set. 


UE 


If still more is needed, the same plan may be 
. followed on the next birthday or anniversary. 

ZS Furnishing the home with silverplate is easy 
IP RAY —s by the “Anniversary gift method.” 
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The Ambassador Patten 1 Commemoration of its Seventy-fifth Anni- 


A path leads into the maze from each ane & -_ . ~ Spey é 
corner circle. One path leads around the a ihawm cbove a, ©«versary, “1847 Rogers Bros.” is this year 
Maze and out where you started. Find ‘ fancy serving pieces in packed without extra charge in attractive anni- 


te gift boxes. ; : 
is path and trace it with a soft pencil or seg A aay versary chests and gift boxes. The bright 


Various assortments in 

and gah the outline of a jungle animal. dummunkid 
silverware, blue velvet and colorful decora- 
ages at no extra cost. tions make an irresistible combination that 


in these decorated pack- 
always pleases. Be sure to see these at your 
dealer’s, 


For illustrations of many patterns, write for folder 
Y-54, to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Mr. Centi : “Hal Only ten cents —— — 
for a shine— ere’s where I get a bargain!” AN rERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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RewardsSent Prepai 


::: Your Choice Given For a Small Favor 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon—We'll Tell You How 


sent these rewards to hundreds of Boys 
girls and grown folks. They are all pleased 
them and with our easy plan. 


Let me send you this easy plan at once. 
you need to do now is write your name 
address on the coupon, check the reward 
want now, and mail to us. 


You will be surprised when you receive your 
liberal offer—which explains how easily you can 
have your choice of these attractive rewards. 
Ard when you get your reward you will be de- 
lighted with its high quality. The articles are 
all first class in every respect and fully guaran- 
teed by us and by the manufacturers. 


The rewards are sent prepaid too—yours will 
not cost you any of your own money. We have 


Carrom and Crokinole Board—57 Different Games 


This game board is called the Star Archarena 
Combination Board. It is handsome in appearance, 
will furnish amusement for the entire family, and 
proves a never-ending source of entertainment to 
delight the young and old. The board is 29 
inches square and fitted with the famous round 
corner white maple rim. The panel is made of 
three-ply maple veneer, selected stock, natural wood 
finish, The diagrams are in bright red and black, 
very attractive. The large number of games that 
can be played include all of the old favorites with 
many that are new and novel. 


you select. 





Use the coupon at the bottom of this page 
to get details of our offer. 





Lever-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


This Fountain Pen ts one 
that you will be proud to 
own. It isan unusually good 
pen with large No. 5 14k 


1,000-Shot Daisy Air Rifle 


Shoots 1,000 times without reloading. Lever 
action, round tapering barrel, nickeled 2 
polished, automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, full finish. 
One of the best air rifles made. Accurate and powerful. Any boy would 
be delighted with one. 


Use the coupon at bottom of this page to get details of our offer. 
Hamilton Hunting Rifle 





the best self-filler fountain 
ng. It has the new patent 
non-leakable screw cap, 
making it clean, quick, and 
convenient—no mussing of 
fingers or clothes. Fully 
[ay ee by the factory 
ears. Imperfect 
pens will remedied free 
of charge or replaced by an 
entirely new pen, 
Use the coupon at the 





bottom of this page to 
get details of our er. 


Premo Roll-Fill Camera 








This is not a toy but a regular 
22-calibre Hunting Rifle, guar- 
anteed in every way to be abso- 
lutely safe, reliable, and an 
accurate shooter. It is chambered for 22-calibre long 
or short rim fire cartridges, and is 30 inches long 
over all—barrel tapered, 16 inches. Sights rear, open, 


d 


and 
with 


All- 


and 
you 


We'll tell you by 
return mail just how you can get the reward 
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gold nib. he holder is “Panny 
made of good grade Para complete 
and rubber, highly vulcanized  choce 
and polished, beautifully ~ 
chassed. It has a lever marshma 
filler which is used only on se wil 


» he 
hat Cc 
















adjustable; front knife sight. A solid breech block makes the action 
absolutely safe from rear explosion of a defective shell. The barrel is 
bronzed, rifled with great care and has a built-up steel jacket, making it 
unsurpassed in strength durability and accuracy. Weight two and one- 
half pounds. 


Use the coupon at the bottam of this page to get details of 
our offer. 


MAIL .THIS COUPON NOW 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
12 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Mr. Meredith: I would like to have the reward I have checked 
below. Please send me at once complete description and all the details 
about your liberal offer. 
() Carrom and Crokinole Board [] Daisy Air Rifle 
|] Lever Filling Fountain Pen [| Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
(_] Premo Roll-Film Camera 





R. F: D 
State 


Name__ 




















Me rm te ee ne eee 



























This Camera is made by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. It takes excellent pictures under all 
kinds of conditions. It has fixed lens and requires 
no focusing or estimating of distance. Inexpen- 
sive and easy to operate. Takes pictures 24x34 
inches. 

Use the coupon at the bottom of this page 
to get details of our offer. 
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E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
125 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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‘Goody Trees” to eat with ice cream are easy as pie tomake. Roll cookie dough into a thin sheet, and cut out trees free-hand with a knife or mark 
around an oiled paper pattern. Decorate freely with cocoanut, currants and nutmeats, and sprinkle milk over the top to hold all in place. 





Christmas Table Decorations That 
You Can Eat 











The snowmen above are realistic indeed, but do you 
know, they are merely old-fashioned popcorn balls with 
heads? Their smiling features are painted on with 
sweet chocolate. 


A charmingly ‘‘sweet’’ house is that below: The blocks 
are cubes of sugar (marshmallows might be used) ce- 
mented together with uncooked confectioners’ sugar 
tcing, and the roof is of cardboard. ach tree is firm- 
ly rooted in a gum drop, as are the candles which form 
the gateposts, 
“Panny Fig’’, above, registers **Danny Date’, immediatelY 
complete resignation by means above, has a cheerful if somewhat 
Wf chocolate features on her . vacant expression, cloves being 
marshmallow face. As is the i r : used for eyes and ‘such. His 
se with Danny, across the . arms and legs, like Fanny's, are 
Ee her over-stuffed body and j ’ . J dates and raisins strung on 
hat consist of figs. 1 i} : , toothpicks. Hedeserves hanging 
Sa ; f on the Christmas tree. 











Mhiped stick-candy arms and . When a popcorn man is to stand 
ls are valuable appendages for on the dinner table, a third leg 
Mpeorn men. siahihtittinans salon. is vitally nevessary. 


To make edible place cards, cut out cookie animals either with fancy cookie-cutters or by using an oiled paper pattern previously cut free-hand. A currant eye 

tds. g gleam of intelligence to each. Cut out also a number of plain oblong shapes. When cookies have cooled after baking, stand each animal upright on an 

base, and cement it in place with uncooked icing. Place a slip of paper on the front for the name. Prop the animals for at least an hour before letting 
stand alone. 
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37 carloads a day 


It takes 37 carloads of meat a day to 
feed Boston and the towns around it. 
This represents 200,000 cattle and 
nearly 1,000,000 hogs every year. 


All New England cannot supply enough 
meat for Greater Boston alone, to say 
nothing of the othercitiesin this section. 
And Boston is typical of all cities and 
towns of the East where people con- 
gregate in large numbers. 


Boston does not get enough live cattle 
to feed one person in seven; nor does 
it get 10 per cent of its pork, bacon, 
ham, etc., from New England hogs. 


All the rest, beef and pork, has to 
come from the Middle West, the Far 
West, and theSouthWest where natural 
conditions make live-stock raising 
economical and practical. 


Boston is just one example. It is the 
same with NewYork, Philadelphia, Bal- 


»~) 6 


timore, and other large eastern cities. 


The packing industry does not create 
this condition; it solves it, for the live 
stock producer as well as for the 
consumer. 

Swift & Company, with its sanitary 
packing houses adjacent to producing 
centers and by the development of 
refrigerated transportation, has had a 
large part in solving the problem of get- 
ting meats across the thousands of miles 
separating producers and consumers. 


Swift & Company keeps a daily supply 
of fresh meat moving ceaselessly to 
points where it is needed. It sorts out 
the best of the nation’s meats to supply 
the demand of the discriminating, and 
on the choicest of its hams and bacon 
it puts its label, ““Premium”’. 


For all of this service we get an average 
profit from all sources of a fraction of 
a cent of a pound. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 stockholders 
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HERE’S no gift like a 
watch, nothing used 
so much, consulted so 
often, carried so long. 
The Ingersoll you give 
now will be ticking Christ- 
mas Greetings next July— 
next September, and so on 
through the years to come. 








~~ 
li > 
f \ 








INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 





Give Ingersolls for Christmas 


Your dealer can show you 
Ingersolls to fit every purse 
and purpose. Sizes for 
men, women, boys, and 
girls. Radiolite dials that 
tell time in the dark. 
Jeweled models in nickel 
and gold-filled cases. At 
prices from $1.50 to $9.00. 








i) ; New York Chicago San Francisco 
7 A Fh Ge Prices slightly higher 
‘ \ 3 én Canada 
S$ The Great 
— * coal . = u" The Yankee Tells 
re men use e ngerso H 2 

Yankee thanany other watch, “oe See =O “a7 Time in the Dark 
y % Million sold. Sturdy, re- The famous Ingersoll Yankee 

~~ good looking, it carries a equipped +3 op time in the 

und guarantee. ark, adium does it. Con- 
a4 $1.50 The Best Watch Reliance venient under the pillow or out 
t . $5.00 Can Buy A real 7-jeweled watch. Same of doors at night. 
y The jeweled, 12-size Water- — ° pn gece = $2.50 

bury ‘ adioli al. used in expensive watches. 
In gold-fhilled ase, $8.00. _ Price 7 In gold-filled 
d $5.00 case, $9.00. 
n $6.00 
e Gold-filled 
> Reliance 
of 7-jewels. Thin, bridge 
model. Choice of design. 
$9.00 
Ingersoll Midget Midget Radiolite 
The smallest poe nti be — with a may oa 
- women, girls, and sma ys. ial. Tells time in the dark. 
Sweng onl good looking. A good watch for travelers. 
$3.00 $3.75 
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OWN a farm. I know the difliculties farmers have had in the 
last two years. As a boy I was raised in the live stock business. I am 
glad I did not stick to farming or live stock. | surely sympathize with 

the ambitious young man who wants to better himself and do the work he likes. 


Most of the young men in this picture came here from the farms. They are learn- 
ing in eight weeks to be trained motor mechanics. Good motor mechanics earn from 
$50 a week up. Chauffeurs get $100 «4 month and board; this is the poorest job in 
the whole business, yet it is easy and interesting. 

If you like mechxnics you don’t need any previous experience or any book learning to do well here. We 
teach by the Sweeney System of Practical Experience which means doing the actual work with 
your own hands. 

Now is the time when work is light on the farm. There is no reason why you should not come to this 
world famous trade school and fit yourself for a real job. 


r Ry. Fare easy ioryou.t Men Wanted Now 


Cj — ay) ag Trained mechanics are in demand. Over ten million 
nA. ~ rallwa are tO carsin the U.S. have to be kept running. 
io Kansas City “vy t urs in the U. S. have to be kept running 
Kansas city no Auto mechanics never have to go on strike 
matter where you live in the U.S. I will give  8¢t.more money. They work less 
' Ne ae at tis fae enmeebel than eight hours a day. They can 
you advantage of the low special summer travel, see the world, be independent. 
rate for tuition. I will give youafreeradio Henry Ford, Schawb, Steinmetz 
course. I will train you in eight short weeks hundredsof our biggest men started 


to hold a real job. There are no books,no '™*8 mechanics. Get my free book 
and read about the opportunities 


extras. You get the complete course. in thie business. 


W ” fc Simply send name today 
rite LUT formy big 72-page catalog} 


Shows hundreds of pictures 


— 





ON 4 


aa 


- : " of men at work in the 
Cat: | YY NW xs,» schools. Tells all about 
a G pad LV YY wages, profits, opportuni- 

San ~ ties in auto and tractor 

business. Explains step by step how youlearn. Inter 
esting letters from graduates telling how they mad 
good. Shows how men come from all over the world 
to this big school. Makes you want to join th 
crowd, Tells everything you want to know about, including 
all the new radio details. Includes contract for employment. 
No cost, no obligation. Clip the coupon, or a postcard wil 
do. Get the catalog now—that’s the first step. Don’t 
put it off one minute. No colored students accepted. 


E. J. SWEENEY, President 
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tudent Learning 
Carburetor 
Adjustment 


Free 
RadioCours 


The great Sweeney Bross 
casting Station (Call W. H. B! 
is famous the world over. ' 
give you a free radio course. Teacy 
you to make your own radi 
sets. Radio work is easy and interesting 
vffers many wonderful opportumtes. 


LEARN A TRADE 
























E. J. SWEENEY, President, 
Dept. 999, Sweeney Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 












Send me Free Cat log and Your Guarunteed Job 
Offer. 






Name 


SCHOOL OF AUTO TRACTOR AVIATION 
_~ 999 SWEENEY BLDC KANSASCITY MO 

















